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Regi/ier  of  the  Weather  for  April  1795, 
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State  of  the  Barometbr  in  inches  and  decimals,  and  of  Farenheit’s  Thbe- 
MOMETEa  in  the  open  air,  taken  in  the  morning  before  fun-rife,  and  at 
noon  ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain-water  fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals,  from 
April  I  ft  to  30th,  within  one  mile  of  the  Caftle  of  Edinburgh. 
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GERMAN  TRAGEDY. 

This  prince,  with  his  brother  Gui¬ 
do,  are  both  highly  enamoured  o£ 
Blanca }  who,  for  political  reafons, 
and  from  millaken  devotion,  is  p^r> 
fuadcd  to  retire  into  a  convent,  and 
to  fubjedl  herfelf  to  the  fatal  monas¬ 
tic  vows.  Her  favoured  lover,  Juli¬ 
us,  determines  to  refeue  her  at  every 
hazard,  and  his  firll  interview  with 
her  in  the  Nunnery  is  thus  feebly, 
but  faithfully  tranflated. 

Scene,  the  halt  of  a  Convent.  Blanca,  drejfed  as  a  Nun,  introduced  hy  the  Ab» 
befs.  Julius  jiies  to  meet  her. 

ful.  My  Blanca  ! — 

~Blan.  {Starting  back.'\  Ralh  Prince,  beware  of  facrilege. 

Jul.  Beware  of  perjury— deluded  Blanca. 

Blan.  None  can,  I  know  j — the  vows  I’ve  made  to  Heav'o 
I  mean  to  keep. 

Jut.  ’  Thy  vows  are  perjury. 

Can  fecond  oaths,  tho’  fwom  in  Heav'n’s  high  name. 

Annul  the  firll  ?  What  then  is  plighted  faith  ? 

A  treafure  lock’d,  of  which  each  daring  knave 
Commands  the  key.  But  Heav’n  hath  not  receiv’d 
Thy  fecond  vows.  Hov’ring  on  tardy  wings, 

They  have  not  pierc’d  the  Ikies. .  And  thefe,  the  Angel 
That  guards  our  facred  union,  firmly  keeps 
To  give  thee  once  again  ^  a  blifsful  gift 
T’adorn  our  bridal  day. 

Btan.  Before  yon  Altar — 

At  whofe  hallowed  feet  my  virgin-wreath  was  laid, 

I  have  renounc’d  the  world  and  thee  ;  myfelf,— 

Still  more— my  love,  to  Heav’n  I’ve  coniecrated. 

Ah  !  Love  poflefs’d  fo  powerfully  my  foul. 

That  if,  without  this  facrifice,  roy  all 
1  might  have  vow’d,  1  ihould  have  offer’d  nought 

H  b  Bvlt 


TTRAGEDY, among  the  Germans, 
abounds  in  the  Terrible  and  the 
Pathetic.  I'hefe  chara6leri(lic  fea¬ 
tures,  it  has  been  fuppofed,  fometiroes 
are  mingled  with  too  much  of  horror 
and  extravagance.  Perhaps  there 
has  appeared  nothing  in  the  Theatres 
of  any  other  nation,  which  may  fur- 
pafs,  or  equal,  the  following  feene, 
in  delicacy,  tendernefs,  or  pathos. 
It  is  taken  from  Julius  of  Tarentum. 


44^  German  Tragedy. 

^  But  impious  mockery — This  facred  Veil, 

On  every  fedive  day,  a  barrier  Hands 
Betwixt  the  World  and  me.  No  figh— no  wiih 
I  hazard  on  the  pad.  If  phantoms  gay 
tJnbidden  rife  in  Mem’ry’s  vifions  bright— 

Then  mud  I  think  on  vad  eternity 
I  f  Padion  fwells  to  fpeak— then  mud  I  pray. 

1  have  a  narrow  heart.  A  love  to  thee 
And  Heav’n  it  never  can  at  once  contain. 

1  am  the  Bride  of  Heav’n.  ’Tis  pad.  And,  Julius— 

You  know  too  well,  I  cannot  love  by  halves. 

yu/.  So  certainly  I  know  it,  that  ev'n  here 
I  will  aifert,— thou  had  belied  the  heav’ns — 

Belied  with  innocence,  without  guile  deceiv’d  ) 

Becaufe  thou  dtdd  deceive  thyfelf. 

Blau.  Once  again, 

I  folemnly  renounce  thee,-— here  in  thy  prefence,— 

Fox  which  alone— 1  have  agreed  t’  admit 
This  thy  intrudve  vifit.  ^ 

Jul.  Thou  wouldd  kill  me— 

Did  I  not  know  thy  heart  fpeaks  not  this  language. 

To  one  exidence  Love  hath  form’d  us  both  } 

Crudi’d  may  we  be  at  once, — divided  never. 

•  Lady,— Lady — thy  very  foul  and  being 
Is  love  for  me.  , 

Blan.  It  was ;— but  now,  no  more. 

This  being  have  I  breath'd  oat  in  %hs  and  pray’rs. 

Now  I  podefs  a  new  exidence.  There — 

[  Pulls  out  the  pidure  of  y alius ^ 

Take  back  thy  picture,— the  lad — foie  remnant 
Of  our  ill-fated  love. — Take  it ;  no  mote 
Dare  I  retain  the  picture  of  a  Man. 

yul.  Never  !  Never !  And  couldd  thou  give  again— 

As  cafily— my  heart  and  peace,— thy  cruel  gifts 
I’d  ne’er  accept. — 

Blan.  [Gives  the  pidure  to  the  Ahhefs.'\  Again :— Forget  not,  Julius, 
When  thou  regard’d  my  pidure,  that  th’  Original 
Lxids  no  more  :  that  now,  another  Blanca — 

Weeps  lonely  in  her  Cell.  Farewell  for  ever.— 

Prince,  thy  heart  I  know.  Some  worthier  maiden 
Blefs  early  with  thy  love.  Meanwhile  I’ll  pray 
For  thee,  and  for  thy  Bride. 

yul.  Pray  for  thyfelf,— 

IMy  Blanca  !  Man  is  born  but  once,  and  loves 
Once  only. 

Bhn.  For  myfelf  will  I  implore 

The  bleding  of  forgetfulnefs— Farewell  !— 

yul.  [Detaining  her."]  Oh  Blanca !  and  is  all  out  love  forgotten  ?— 
Cand  thou  the  guilclels'days  of  our  blefs’d  youth 
No  more  remember  ?  No  more  in  penfivc  thought 
Cheridi  the  mem’ry  of  what  Love  infpir’d— 

Its  piws  *Q(1  pleafurcs,— dreams  and  realities,— 

Its 
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Its  magic  power  to  confer  importance 

Upon  the  lighted  deeds,— to  teach  the  weighticft 

Light  to  appear  ?  .  Ah  !  thou  remembered  not  !— 

Emotioai  fuch  as  thel'e  Mem'ry  alone 

Can  ne'er  fupply.  Should  we  then  have  imagin’d 

Our  late  felicity  could  bear  increafe  ? — 

Yet  now— how  cold  thefe  paflions !— dead  thefe  joys  ! 

Weak  as  the  picture  is,  dear  to  my  heart 
It  ever  diall  remain.  Oh  Blanca  !  think— 

On  the  Citron  grove,  and  our  lad  interview,— 

Our  tears  in  meeting,— and  our  parting  tears  — 

£/aa.  [/a  dee^  thought.'^  Ha  ! — Wonderful !  Sure  thou  haft  dreamt  alt 
this. — 

I’ve  dreamt  fuch  things  myfelf. 

Jui.  And  here  I  fwear— 

Thefe  blifsful  days  diall  yet  again  return— 

Either  our  fav’ritc  Citron  trees  among, 

Or  under  fultry  Ada’s  Palm-tree  groves. 

Or  the  Pine  forefts  of  the  rugged  North, 

Where  yet  I  know  not*,— and  I  care  not,  where. 

But,  be  aifured,  tho’  the  path  that  leads 
To  thy  lone  Cell  more  frightful  were  than  that 
To  death  or  warlike  fame  tho’  familh’d  tigers 
Howl’d  round  its  (baggy  ddes  in  direful  throngs,— 

I’d  reach  thy  dwelling,  and  reclaim  thy  love. 

My  death  alone  can  blaft  the  drm  delign  :— 

But  die  1  cannot : — all  my  ftrength  redoubles 
And  in  my  bones  I  feel  the  force  of  ages. 

Blan.  1  conjure  thee,  leave  me  ! — 

Jul.  The  time  (hall  come — 

When  of  thy  prefent  woes  no  wreck  behind 
Shall  yet  be  left, — but  pendve  Melancholy — 

The  mem’ry  fad,  yet  fwcet,  of  times  departed. 

To  give  foft  int’reft  to  our  ev’ning  talk. 

Y es— in  thefe  arms  I’ll  bear  thee  from  this  Pris’n  j— 

And  thy  emotion  fweet  (liall  be  the  joy 
Of  one  awak’ning,  who  exults  to  End 
His  frightful  dream— was  but  a  dream. 

Blan.  ,  Leave  me ! 

My  hour  appointed  ilrikes. 

JuJ.  Yet  one  Memorial 

Of  this  monadic  date  mud  1  retain.  [Taking  the  Rofary  fnm  her  Jide^^ 
How  will  I  cherilh  thee,  thou  facred  pledge 
Of  cloider’d  love  !  For  nothing  lefs  (hall  I 
Exchange  this  precious  pawn  than  thy  drd  kils 
Upon  our  bridal  day.  For  that  may’ll  thou 
Releafe  it  only, — and  receive  it  then 
As  of  thy  bridal  jewels  the  moll  propitious. 

Blan.  My  bridal  day  is  pad. 

Jul.  Blanca— that  Veil 

Tear  off  in  con'dence  I  will  rilk  alone 
lire  contell  with  high  Heav’n.  1  know  thou  lov’ft  me 

'  But 


34^  German  Tragedy,- 

But  I  niuft  hear  this  from  thy  lovely  mouth.— 

Here,  1  conjure  thee  by  the  days  of  joy 

That  we  have  pafs'd,  which  yet  (hall  come  again — 

Affure  roe  of  thy  love.  \Hc  kijfcs  her^ 

Blan.  \_Fawting.'\  Help — lady  Abbefs. 

JuL  Ah  !  how  ihe  loves  me  !  Now,  behold  her,  Abbefs. 

'I'here,  mark  a  confirmation  of  our  love  ; — 

This  Ihews  how  much, — how  faithfully  Ihe  loves  me  j 
And  tho'  an  Angel  pure  Ihould  lay  his  finger 
Upon  the  book  of  Delliny,  and  fwear— 

Blanca  loves  Julius,-i-fo  were  it  not  more  true. 

Abb.  1  intreat  thee,  leave  us.— 
yul.  Firft,  muft  I  fee 

Reviving  life  in  thefe  celeftial  eyes.  [Blanta  rnhts  and  Itoh 

It  is  enough — Abbefs,  1  thank  thee — Blanc.'i— 

Again  you  ne'er  lhall  fee  me  whining  thus  ;— 

When  next  I  come,  1  refeue  thee— or  die.  Exit. 

Blanca,  Abbess. 

Abb.  He  is  gone. 

Blan.  Would  that  I  had  not  feen  him  !— 

Oh  !  he  hath  murder'd  my  devotion  fad, 

And  poifon'd  all  my  pray’rs. 

Abb.  My  dear  daughter — 

Blan.  I  am  not  thy  daughter — 1  am  a  Wanton 
In  a  Nun's  garb. — Beliold  the  little  feeds 
Of  budding  Hope,  which  he  hath  wildly  fown  }— 

Their  flowers  are  Wilhcs, — and  their  fruit — Defpair. 

Duty  and  Vows — Ah  !  have  you  not  one  word 
To  ftrengthen  or  folace  poor  Blanca  ? — No — 

Both  are  dumb. — 

Abb.  Or,  Blanca,— thou  art  deaf. 

Blan.  Not  fo. — Did  I  not  hear  the  fainteft  whifper 
That  Julius  lifp'd  of  love  ?  Said  he  nut,  Abbefs, 

“  The  days  of  joy  fhall  yet  again  return. 

That  in  fome  diflant  corner  of  the  earth 
“  They  (hould  again  in  rapt’rous  blifs  return  ?” 

What  he  hath  promifed,  he  firmly  keeps. 

Now,— on  this  fpot— I  fee  the  dark — ftill  Cloifler 
Glare  with  the  light  of  torches — hear  the  tread 
Of  horfes— mark  the  white  milling  fails. — 

Ha !— Now  we  are  there— in  this  remote  retreat 
Of  love  and  quiet  fecurity. — This  hut 
is  wondrous  fmall  j — yet  Hill  there's  fpace  enough 
I’or  one  pure  love  embrace: — ^this  field  is  narrow— 

^^pacc  enough  for  wholefome  herbs,  and  for  two  graves;— 

And,  then — Eternity— my  Julius — 

Space  enough  for  love  ! 

Abb.  Thou  raveft,  Blanca!— 

Hie  hence  with  me  j— tome  to  the  garden, — come. 

Blan.  Whither !  Ah  !  Whither  !  “  To  AGa’s  Palm-tree  groves, 

V  Or  the  Pice  fcrefls  of  the  rugged  North."  Extunt. 

DESCRIP- 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  VIEW. 

C  C  O  N  E  fs  fituated  on  tiie  banks  mont,  its  hereditary  reprefcntative, 
of  the  river  Tay,  near  Perth,  lie-  and  heritable  keeper,  at  the  fame 
fore  the  foundation  of  the  Aobey  of  time,  of  the  palace  of  Scone. 

Scone,  this  feems  to  have  been  a  feat  This  palace,  like  the  other  old 
of  the  Piftilh  monarchs.  The  Cul-  royal  palaces  of  Scotland,  had  be- 
dee  clergy,  the  diiciples  of  Columba,  come  ruinous,  but,  by  the  liberal 
ieem  to  have  bad  an  ellablilhment  care  of  the  prefent  heritable  keeper, 
here  in  thole  early  ^times.  It  was  was,  not  many  years  lince,  repaired* 
not  till  after  the  Union  of  the  Scots  yet  its  antique  ornaments  not  fpoiled 
and  Picls,  under  the  fame  monarch,  by  modernizing  embcllilhments. 
that  the  clergy  of  the  communion  of  The  houle  is  built  round  two  courts ; 
the  church  of  Rome  obtained  an  e-  the  dining-room,  is  large  and  hand* 
(lablilhment  in  Scotland,  and  here,  as  fome,  has  an  antient  but  magnificent 
elfewhcre,  fupplanted  the  Culdees.  chimney-piece,  the  King's  arms  with 
In  confequence  of  this  event,  an  ab-  this  motto, 

bey  was  founded  here  for  Regular  . 

Clergy  of  the  Romilh  communion,  by  Proavi. 

Alexander  the  Firll,  in  the  beginning  Beneath  are  the  Murray  arms.  In 
of  the  twelfth  century.  1  he  mutt-  the  drawing-room  is  fome  good  old 
hill  of  Scone  is  faid  to  have  been  tapellry,  with  an  excellent  figure  of 
formed  of  parcels  of  earth  brought  Mercury.  In  a  fmall  bed-chamber 
hither  from  the  ellates  of  all  the  Scot-  is  a  medly  fcripture-piece  in  needle- 
tilh  burons  at  the  coronation  of  Ko-  work,  with  a  borderof  animals,  pretty 
bert  Bruce,  and  accumulated  here,  well  done  ;  the  work  of  Mary  Stuart, 
btfore  the  Sovereign,  in  leftimony  of  during  her  confinement  in  Lioch-Le- 
homage  to  him.  The  Abbey  was  ven  caille. 


burnt  down  at  the  Reformation,  by 
the  zeal  of  the  new  converts  affem- 
bled  at  Perth.  The  convent  was  dif- 
folved,  and  the  endowments  of  the 


The  gallery  is  about  an  hundred 
and  fifty-five  feet  long  j  the  top  arched, 
divided  into  compartments,  filled  with 
pai  ntings,  in  w  atcr  colours,  of  different 


foundation  erefted  into  a  temporal  forts  of  buntings  ;  and  that  of  Nim- 
lordlhip  by  King  James  VI.  in  favour  rod,  James  VI.  and  bis  train,  appear 
of  Sir  David  Murray  of  Gofpetrie.  in  every  piece. 

The  prefent  palace  was  began  by  Till  the  deftruflion  of  the  abbey, 
Earl  Gowrie,  and  complcated  by  Sir  the  Kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned 
David  Murray,  who,  in  gratitude  to  here,  fitting  in  the  famous  ftone 
King  James,  has,  in  feveral  parts  of  chair,  which  Edward  1.  tranfported 
the  houfe,  put  up  the  royal  arms,  to  Weftminfter  Abbey,  much  to  the 
His  defeendants  have  continued  to  mortification  of  the  Scots,  who  cf- 
enjoy  his  eftates  and  honours,  and  teemed  it  as  their  palladium.  Charles 
have  augmented  both.  The  late  Earl  II.  before  the  battle  of  Worcefter, 
Mansfield  was  a  younger  fon  of  this  was  crowned  in  the  prefent  chapel, 
family.  He  has  been  lately  fuc-  The  old  Pretender  refided  at  Scone 
ceeded  in  the  earldom  of  Mansfield  for  a  confiderable  time  in  1715,  and 
by  bis  nephew  Lord  Vifeount  Stor-  his  fon  made  it  a  vifit  in  1745. 


S  I  R, 


7*  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 


“  Many  falfe  prophets  are  gone  out  into  and  variegated,  that  fome  of  them  are  fcarce 

Tthe  w^rld.”  credible,  though  ever  fo  well  authenticated, 

HE  ftranee  whims,  and  unaccountable  efpecially  when  related  of  people  of  fupe- 
fancics  of  mankind,  arc  numerous  riot  underftandings  in  other  relpefts.  The 

reverie! 


Letter  to  the  Editor, 


fevetie*  of  Richard  Brothers,  who  has  late¬ 
ly  imagined  himfclf  infpitcd  with  the  gift 
ot'  prophecy,  and  the  pnhlications  of  Natha¬ 
niel  Brafley  Halhed,£rq.  in  his  favour,  have, 
in  a  peculiar  degree,  excited  the  curiofity  of 
the  public.  Their  wonderful  prophecies 
do  not  appear  at  all  calculated  to  gain  a 
f;reat  number  of  profelytes.— 1  know.  Sir, 
that  what  is  uncommon  is  catching  with 
the  people,  and  that  Novelty  it  their  dar¬ 
ling.  We  are  apt  to  give  into  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  men  who  promife  us  agreeable 
things.  But  our  modern  prophet  promifes 
nothing  but  diiafter  and  mistortune— pre- 
dids  the  fubvctlion  of  Hates,  and  empires, 
and  the  ruin  of  private  families.—”  Thou 
prophet  of  evil,  (fays  Homer’s  Agamem¬ 
non)  thou  never  foretelUH  me  good,  but 
the  joy  of  thy  heart  is  to  predid  misfor¬ 
tunes." — We  muft  be  far  gone  in  enthuQafm 
indeed,  to  chufe  fuch  prophets  for  diredors 
and  guides.  Men  of  education,  will  doubt- 
lefs  view  fuch  fancies  in  their  proper-light, 
and  defpife  them  accordingly  ;  but  on  the 
ignorant  and  credulous,  they  may  have  a 
pernicious  effed. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention,  and  it  is  above 
my  abilities,  to  enter  into  a  theological  and 
minute  difeufiion,  of  thefe  prophecies.  It 
would  not  be  calculated  for  this  channel  of 
public  information,  or  perhaps  for  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  your  readers.  Still  farther  it  it 
from  my  wiflics  to  inculcate  the  llightell 
difrefped  for  the  infpired  prophetical  writ¬ 
ings,  in  which  all  our  hopes  of  redemption 
are  founded,  as  well  as  our  truH  in  the  di¬ 
vine  authority  of  our  Redeemer.  All  that 
1  intend,  is,  from  time  to  time,  to  folicit  a 
eorner  of  your  entertaining  Magazine,  for 
a  few  anecdotes  of  fcveral  falfe  prophets, 
not  generally  known,  which  will  help  to 
fet  fuch  charaders  in  their  true  colours,  and 
ferve  as  an  antidote  to  the  grolTnefs  of  pub¬ 
lic  credulity.  It  is  often  no  lefs  ufeful  than 
entertaining,  to  colled  fads  which  might 
etherwife  pafs  unnoticed,  and  to  prelent 
them  to  obfervation  in  one  conneded  view. 

Let  me  whifper  you  Mr  Editor,  that  lu. 
cubrations  of  this  kind  may  at  the  fame  time 
produce  no  bad  variety  in  the  midft  of  fo 
much  grave  and  folid  matter ;  as  we  are 
not  always  dlfpleafed  at  occafionally  falling 
upon  a  light  and  aity  paper,  not  overloaded 
with  reafons  during  the  procefsof  digefUon, 
whilH  lolling  over  your  Magazine  in  our 
arm-chairs  after  dinner,  in  compliance  with 
the  cuHom  of  our  anceftors. 

But  1  think,  Mr  Editor,  it  is  now  high 
time  to  come  to  the  point,  in  cafe  I  leave  no 
room  for  it,  or  forget  it  aliogetlier.  Pre- 
vioufly,  I  muft  inform  you,  that  you  muft 
not  exped  any  method  or  connedion  in 
what  I  am  going  to  fay.—— After  reading 


the  profound  refearches.and^vrious  goeftirs^ 
of  grave  critics,  on  the  beginning  of  the  I. 
liad,  I  have  always  been  vaftly  pTeafed  with 
the  reply  of  Homer’s  (hade  to  a  hypercritk, 
who  aiked  him,  “  Why  he  began  his  poem 
“  with  the  wrath  of  Peleus’  fon  “  Becaufe 
“  it  lirft  came  into  my  brain,”  anfwctrd 
the  Poet.  This  has  always  been  my  me. 
thod  of  compofing.  I  write  whatever  comes 
uppermoft  in  my  head,  in  the  order,  or  ra¬ 
ther  diforder,  in  which  it  comes  there, but  I 
flatter  myfelf^,  that  I  (hail  be  true  to  my 
text ;  and,  however  I  may  feem  to  wander 
from  it,  (hall  pcefent  you  with  what  1  prs. 
mifed  you,  “  in  my  »wn  way." 

I  know  not  how  it  may  have  fared  with 
Jupiter, Saturn, or  Venus,  but  this  nether, cra¬ 
zy  planet  of  ours,  has  been  often  thought  ts 
be  at  its  laft  gafp  long  (inr.e.  All  the  world 
knows,  that  in  1 761  two  men  came  to  Co¬ 
logne, in  Germany, who  faid,  that  they  came 
from  Daroafeus.  The  Jefuits  of  that  place 
had  feveral  conferences  with  them,  and  talk¬ 
ed  to  them  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
and  who  knows  what.  They  faid  (as  Ri¬ 
chard  Brothers  now  fays,)  they  came  b7 
the  order  of  Heaven  to  turn  men  to  repent¬ 
ance.  They  gave  out,  that  they  were  700 
years  old,  and  that  the  world  would  be  in¬ 
fallibly  at  an  end  in  1773 ! !  'I'he  Jefuits 
obtained  leave  to  carry  them  to  Rome.  Be¬ 
ing  put  iR  irons,  they  were  glad  of  that  op- 
TOrtunity  of  proving  the  truth  of  their  mif- 
fion,  by  breaking  them.  They  laid  that, 
{credite  pojleri:  1)  jf,  d, 

Tbe  war  would  be  general  in  .  .  1 765, 

Conftantinople  deftroyed  in  .  .  .  1766, 
The  true  God  acknowledged  by  all  na¬ 
tions  in . 1767, 

A  valiant  man  give  his  teftimony  to  it 

in . X/6S, 

England  overflowed  (this,  a  happinefs, 

to  come  yet ! !  ) . 1769, 

An  earthquake  over  all  the  world  in  1770, 
The  fall  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  I77i> 
The  Globe  of  the  Earth  burnt  in  .  1772, 
The  Univerfal  Judgment  in  .  .  1773- 

Our  Paifons,  Mr  Editor,  are  daily  telling 
ns,  that  we  poor  Moderns  live  neat  the  end 
of  time  '  ■  Solomon  called  the  era  in  which 
he  reigned,  the  end  of  time—  The  apof- 
tlea,  about  18  centuries  ago,  (with  reve¬ 
rence  be  it  faid)  called  their  era  the  end  oj 
time  -"We,  by  the  authority  of  Meffra 
Brothers  and  Halhed,  call  the  prefent  era 
the  end  of  time——"  I  prophecy"  that  our 
fucceflbrs,  four  or  five  thouland  years  hence, 
will  call  tbe  age  they  live  in,  tbe  end  of 
time.  W.  B. 

Douglas,  April  1795. 

P.  S.  My  nent  will  contain  the  Life  and 

Charaaer  of  Sabbatei  Levi. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  MONS.  DE  PAUW. 


[concluded  from  our  last,  P,  201.] 


nPHE  fediincnt  which  running  wa- 
ters  bear  away  with  them  is  not 
fo  confitierable  as  it  appears  ;  there 
bring  a  real  optica]  iltufion  in  it. 
The  waters  of  any  river,  however 
thick  and  muddy  to  the  appearance 
of  the  fight,  does  not  contain  quite 
fixty  grains  of  earth  in  one  hundred 
a  id  twenty  pounds  of  water.  Jn  fet> 
tling  fome  of  the  water  of  the  Nile 
in  a  glafs  tube,  the  fediment  was 
found  to  have  only  the  eight  of  a 
line  *  in  a  volume  of  water,  which 
feemed  to  have  fifty  times  more  mud 
than  was  obtained  by  precipitation. 

Of  courfe  it  mull  happen  that 
earthquakes  mull  fometimes  ravage 
eur  Globe,  but- 1  doubt  if  they  have 
ever  been  fo  dellrudive  as  inunda* 
tions.  1  am  allonilhcd  that  no  hif- 
tory,  or  tradition,  lliould  ever  have 
taken  notice  of  any  memorable  cataf- 
trophe,  occafioned  by  earthquakes, 
between  the  ^zd  and  bid  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  in  tire  heart  of  the 
Continent.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  town  in  Germany  has  ever  been 
overturned  as  Lilbon  was,  nor  has 
there  been  any  fuch  example  in  the 
north  of  France  ;  it  is  only  when  we 
advance  towards  the  pole,  or  the 
line  beyond  thofe  points  mentioned, 
that  earthquakes  become  both  fre* 
quent  and  terrible. 

Another  obfervation,  no  lels  inter 
efting,  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
volcanos  on  our  hemifphere  are  fitu* 
ated  on  iflands,  or  very  near  to  the 
fea  :  Hecia  in  Iceland,  Etna  in  Sici* 
ly,  and  Vefuvlus  on  the  Mediterra* 
nean  coad.  One  may  reckon  of  fmall 
volcanos,  the  Lipary  iflands,  which 
aftenfmoke  without  their  having  any 
communication  with  Vefuvius  or  Et¬ 
na,  as  fome  have  fufpefled.  Amongd 
the  great  volcanos  may  be  reckoned, 

f  A  line  is  the  i 


the  Paranucan  in  the  ifland  of  Java, 
Coiiapy  in  the  ille  of  Banda,  a.,  i  Ba- 
laluan  in  Sumatra  :  the  ifland  of'l'er- 
nate  has  a  burning  mountain  equal  to 
Etna.  'I  here  are  alfo  volcanos  in 
the  iflands  of  Ferando,  Chiangen, 
and  Ximo ;  in  fliort,  amongd  all  the 
iflands,  great  and  fmall,  which  corn- 
pole  the  empire  of  Japan,  as  well  as 
the  Manilla  iflands,  they  have  all  one, 
iQore  or  lefs  conliderable  :  the  fame 
in  the  Azores,  the  Cape  Verd  iflands, 
and  above  all  that  of  Del  Fuego  In 
the  Canary  Iflands  is  the  Pjc  of  1  c- 
neriffc,  which  yet  fends  out  roll  ng 
mviTes  of  fmoke;  the  fires  of  w  hich 
has  raifed  that  immenfe  pyramid  of 
irregularly  piled  pieces  of  calcined 
rock,  covered  with  cinders  and  lava. 
The  iflands  of  the  Papous,  St  Hele¬ 
na,  Socra,  Milo,  and  Mayn,  have  al- 
fo  their  furnaces  more  or  lefs  illumi¬ 
nated. 

It  is  impodible  to  indicate  upon 
the  whole  furface  of  the  continent,  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  number  of  vol¬ 
canos  that  1  can  name  upon  the  if- 
lands ;  and  that  fince  the  greater  part 
of  the  burning  mountains  are  extin6l, 
which  are  laid  to  have  cxillcd  in  Afia, 
as  well  as  thofe,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  to  be  feen  on  the  conds  of  Angola 
and  Congo. 

This  Angular  pofition  of  volcanos 
in  the  iflands  makes  me  fufpedl  that 
fea  water  is  a  nec  eflary  ingredient  to 
produce  the  inflammation  of  fulphu- 
reous  and  ferruginous  pyrites,  which 
feem  to  be  the  principal  aliment  of 
all  the  known  volcanos.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  from  experiments  made  on  thefe 
fpecies  of  pyrites,  that  they  never' 
burn  but  from  being  in  contad  with 
water,  or  a  raoill  atmofpherc  \  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  property 
which  iron  has  to  decompofe  fulpbur 
i  by 

lb  part  of  iftch.  ' 


OF  SOME  VICISSITUDES  OF  OUR  GLOBE. 


252  Of  fame  Vicijfttudes  <f  our  Globe. 

by  the  means  of  water,  liy  the  lavas  belonged,  it  is  found,  by  the  cflay 
dilcovercdinthe  Pyrences,intheAlps,  made,  that  they  were  of  Lava  cu^ 
and  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  and  into  fquarcs  :  fo  that  we  have  found 
Provence,  and  in  many  vallies  of  the  vitrified  fubtlanccs  from  the  furnace 
Appenines,  it  is  concluded,  that  all  of  fome  volcano,  in  the  time  that 
thele  places  have  anciently  been  vol-  the  Aufunians, »  or  Arrunci,  built 
caiios,  the  lavas  being  of  tbofe  fub-  llercuUncum  *,  which  is  one  of  the 
llances  whole  origin  mull  have  pro-  moll  ancient  cities  of  Italy,  fince  it 
cceded  from  burning  mountains.  fell  under  the  power  of  the  firll  co- 
Put  why  are  the  furnaces,  placed  Ionics  of  the  Greeks,  or  Phenicians, 
at  this  day  on  terra  firma,  extinil,  that  penetrated  Lurope  by  the  Me- 
ivhilll  thole  on  the  illands  continue  diterranean.  It  is  impollibie  to  Hr 
to  burn  ?  'I’he  caufc,  in  my  opinion,  the  foundation  later  than  133'^  years 
is  very  clear  j  which  is,  that  the  fea  before  Chrill  j  fo  that  three  thouland 
having  retreated  from  their  neigh-  and  naiety  cight  years  have  palled 
bourhood,the  fire  has  ceafed,becayfe  away,  from  that  event  to  our  days; 
the  decompofition  of  the  pyrites  can  and  as  Vefuvius  continues  to  furnilli 
no  longer  take  place  in  the  bowels  of  the  fame  fort  of  lavas,  it  is  a  proof 
the  earth,  tor  want  of  a  lulheicnt  that  it  burned  long  before  the  foun- 
quanlity  of  water.  We  may  fee  by  dation  of  Herculaneum,  where  thefe 
Tournefort’s  Defeription  of  Mount  fcoria  were  employed  to  llrengthen 
Ararat,  that  there  are  many  mouths  the  principal  edifices.  Etna,  at  this 
from  whence  cataracts  of  fire  have  time  fo  faoaous  for  its  burnings,  had 
formerly  been  vomited,  which  has  burnt  for  many  ages  before  the  birth 
perfuaded  me,  that  the  fea  has  for-  of  Homer  and  flefiod.  If  the  com- 
luerly  w  alhed  the  foot  of  that  moun-  bullible  matter  of  thefe  two  great  fur- 
tain,  which  in  our  days  is  at  a  great  naces  of  the  globe  have  not  been 
didance  from  the  coall  j  for  which  drained,  during  fuch  a  prodigious 
reaiun  it  neither  throws  out  fire  nor  l^pfe  of  ages,  we  have  no  autkoriiy 
fmoke.  to  fuppofe  that  the  volcanos  of  our 

To  attribute  the  extinflion  of  vol-  continent  have  been  extinguilhed  from 
canos  on  the  firm  land,  to  the  total  any  other  caufe  than  the  want  of 
want  of  philogillic  matter,  is,  to  pro-  nourillimcnt. 

pofe  a  raanitell  error ;  Li.ce  there  is  Veluvius  might  contain  in  its  folid 
no  reafon  to  maintain  that  thefe  fub-  convexity,  from  Its  bafe  to  its  funnel, 
ilances  Ihould  have  been  confumed  1510,460,879  cubic  feel  of  eartli, 
there,  rather  than  on  the  illands,  or  and  othpr  fubllances  ;  nevert^leleis,  it 
lea  coalls.  Vefuvius  has  burned  more  we  calculate  what  it  has  thrown  out 
than  three  tboufand  years ;  which  I  of  cinders,  fand,  lava,  pumice  Hone', 
lhall  endeavour  to  demonllrate  by  pyrites,  phofphoric  Hones,  pezzo- 
fomc  arguments,  which  may  perhaps  lane*,  fcoria,  iron  drol's,  bitumen, 
be  fatisfaiflory  to  you.  '  fal-ammoniac,  allum,  fulphur,  and 

In  pulhing  on  the  diggings  of  Her-  -  mc^ls  in  fufion,  we  fliail  fee  that  the 
culaneum  as  far  as  have  been  pra6li-  ma(s  and  volume  are  more  confider- 
cable,  they  have  at  length  come  to  able  than  the  whole  body  of  the 
the  pavements  of  the  llreets  and  foun-  mountain  ;  of  which  was  ejediled  from 
datlons  of  the  houfes  of  that  burled  its  funnel.i  in  1737,  an  amazing  tor- 
city.  After  taking  up  many  of  the  rent  of  liquified  matters,  calculated 
ftones  which  made  a  part  of  the  pave-  by  Francel’co  Serrio  at  3 19,658,161 
inents  and  foundations,  and  examin-  cubic  feet :  it  could  not  take  a  Ids 
ing  to  what  clafs  of  Lythology  they  quantity  in  the  like  flood,  which  fub- 
'  merged 

f  Land  rtfcmbling  that  of  Pozzeoli  in  Italy. 


merged  Herculaneum  and  Pompeia.  orrecompofcdby  tliewavesofthefea. 
During  the  celebrated  burning  ot  £t-  that  it  is  an  homogeneous  fubUance, 
na,  in  1683,  there  departed  from  it  primitive,  and  of  the  age  of  the  world, 
two  rivers  of  lava,  each  of  30  palms  •  1  Ihould  be  as  well  pleafed  that  any 
in  depth,  and  which  overiiowed  ii  body  would  write  a  Treatife  on  the 
leagues  round :  ^uijque  fuum  popula-  Formation  of  the  Stars,  as  that  ot 
tus  iter.  From  which  we  may  eafily  thefc  rocks,  which  have  been  raifed 
conjeffure,  what  ought  to  be  the  capa-  by  the  puiffant  hands  of  creative  na- 
city  of  the  rel'ervoir,  or  rather  abyfs,  ture,  to  which  we  are  indebted  foe 
from  whence  thefe  calcined  and  vit-  our  fmall  planet  where  philofophera 
rilied  matters  were  extracted  by  the  reafon.  It  appear,  that  in  their  rea- 
combined  force  of  fire  and  water.  ioning  upon  mountains,  they  have 
Whatever  has  been  written  hi-  negleilcd  to  make  a  very  neceffar/ 
therto,  relative  to  the  formation  of  diltin^fion,  for  they  have  confound- 
mountains,  is  fubjeft  to  fo  many  dif-  ed  the  great  convex  elevations  with 
ficulties,  that  it  is  impolFible,  howe-  v\Jiat  they  generally  term  mountains  j 
ver  delirous  one  may  be,  to  be  fatif-  fucli  as  that  of  Oriental  Tartary, 
fied  with  thefy  ftems  propofed  on  this  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  moll 
fubjeft  ;  which  have  abfolutely  loll  enormous  protuberance  upon  the  fur- 
all  credit,  fince  it  is  known,  that  the  face  of  the  globe.  To  be  aflured  of 
moft  high  mountainous  points  are  the  certainty  of  this  elevation,  we 
in  no  part  of  the  world  covered  with  have  only  to  obferve  the  great  and 
marine  remains,  fuch  as  fliells,  den-  vail  rivers  that  defeend  from  this  de- 
dritesf,  or  other  petrifications,  un-  clivity,  in  all  its  different  direftions ; 
der  whatever  name  they  may  be  which  (hews  alio,  that  this  land  is 
known:  the  fea  then  haS  never  fur-  very  high  and  convex,  without  our 
mounted  thofe  heights,  which  fo  roa-  being  able  to  find  any  fingle  nioun- 
ny  naturalills  have  advanced,  to  give  tain  comparable  with  thofe  of  Swit- 
a  confidence  to  the  vague  ideas  on  zerland. 

which  they  have  founded  their  hy-  The  principal  rivers,  which  from 
pothefis.  I  can  never  be  perfuaded  this  height  lhape  their  courfes  to- 
that  it  is  by  the  fea  that  thofe  rocks  wards  the  cardinal  points,  are,  the 
have  been  formed,  whofe  beds,  of  Oby,  which  is  difeharged  to  the 
the  fame  fort  of  done,  we  often  fee  north  into  the  gulph  of  Oblkaia  ; 
prolonged  for  a  fpaceofthree  leagues.  Cuba, the  Genilka  or  GenilTea,  which 
How  diould  the  waters  aflemble  fo  is  loti  in  the  frozen  ocean,  oppofiic 
many  fubdances  of  a  fimllar  kind,  to  the  point  of  Nova  Zembla ;  the 
and  place  them  In  another  place  j  at  Chatanga,  the  Lena,  the  Jana,  and 
the  fame  time  preventing  all  mix-  the  Kowinna,  all  four  of  which  fall 
turcs  of  heterogeneous  matter  j  in  the  into  the  fame  ocean  ;  the  Uda,  and 
moment  of  cohefion  in  thefe  lapidific  L’Amotf  or  Sagalicin  Ulla,  which 
particles?  It  is  in  no  wife  adoiiilliing  carry  their  waters  toward  the  nortli- 
that  fragments  of  ihells  are  found  In  ead,  into  the  lea  ot  Kamlkatlca  ;  the 
marbles,  as  marbles  arc  only  co-a-  Hoang  J,  or  SatFion  River,  which 
gulations ;  but  it  has  never  been  feen,  lifing  at  Kokonor,  in  the  country  ot 
narever  will,  that  any  (hells  are  found  the  F.ieuths,  pierces  the  great  wail 
in  rock  done :  which  proves  to  a  cer-  of  China,  and,  after  a  tourfe  of 
tainty,  that  this  fort  of  done,  of  1 833  Chinefe  lis,  enters,  by  the  cad, 
which  whole  mountains  are  to  be  inlo  the  gulpb  of  Nankin.  I  might 
found,  has  never  been  decompofed  reckon  yet  the  Ganges  and  the  In- 

I  I  2  dus, 

*  The  Rf  man  Palm  Is  twelve  Sngeri,  or  three  qturfers  of  a  foot. 

J  Petrified  corals.  ^  Called  in  our  maps  Kang. 
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duf,  which  run  diredlly  fouthward  ; 
but  as  they  do  not  defcend  from  Tar¬ 
tary,  properly  fo  called,  I  do  note- 
numerate  them ;  but  I  place  here 
the  Jalk  and  the  Jemba,  which  wind¬ 
ing  to  the  weft,  difchaige  themfelves 
into  tl*e  Cafpian.  There  are  not  any 
of  thcfe  rivers,  all  larger  than  the 
Seine,  which  have  not  their  rife  in 
Tartary  ;  nor  any  of  them  that  def¬ 
cend  from  this  convexity,  of  which  I 
have  been  fpeaking,  which  are  not 
more  coniidcrable  than  the  Jefuits 
fay,  who  pretend  to  have  meafured 
them  ;  but  this  enterprize  would  cx- 
a6l  more  Geometrical  knowledge,  in 
taking  levels,  than  fuch  men  as  Ger- 
billon  and  Verbift  poftelTed. 

Switzerland  is,  in  miniature,  with 
regard  to  Europe,  that  which  Tar¬ 
tary  is  for  Afia,  in  the  great  j  with 
this  exception,  that  Switzerland  has 
perpendicular  mountains  inftnitely 
more  elevated  than  that  of  Sabatzi- 
Nos,  in  the  part  of  Tartary  called 
Jakutian  Siberia  by  the  moderns.  If 
the  diminution  of  fteep  mountains  is 
as  efifcdive  as  they  are  willing  to 
perfuade  us,  Switzerland,  from  being 
pyramidal,  will  beoome  a  convex  e- 
levation  at  the  expiration  of  many 
millions  of  ages. 

The  rains,  melted  fnows,  the  fprings, 
and  torrents,  which  defcend  from 
the  mountainous  point,  ought  to  de¬ 
tach  and  draw  with  them  into  the 
vallies,  by  the  (imple  effort  of  their 
weight  and  fall,  a  certain  quantity  of 
earth,  ftoncs,  and  fand.  The  angles 
nnJ  Tides  moft  expofcd  to  the  aflion 
and  ftiock  of  the  air,  (hould  be  crack¬ 
ed  and  decompofed ;  the  winds  ftiould 
fweep  away  with  them  the  fmall 
particles ;  the  pillars  which  fupport 
thofe  vaft-maffes  of  rock,  which  ftand 
Cngly,  fliould,  in  the  end,  fink  under 
their  load,  and  eccafion  Aich  fright¬ 
ful  overwhelmings  as  that  which 
cruftied  the  town  of  Pleurs.  All 
this  is  true,  but  the  time' required  to 
decay  the  fummit  of  a  iq^untaln  and 
fo  tiatten  it,  may  alfo  wear  out  our 


planet,  and,  in  the  end,  bring  nature 
into  the  laft  ftage  of  decrepitude.  It 
fuftices  for  us  to  begin  to  be,  for  us 
to  fee  ourfelves  condemned  to  a  ter¬ 
mination.  Our  exlilence  will  laft  no 
more  than  five  hundred  years,  if  we 
believe  Newton  j  who  has  calculated 
that  the  largeft  of  the  thirty-nine 
comets  known  at  this  time,  will  ftrike 
fo  violently  againft  the  fun  in  the 
year  2255,  that  there  will  be  no  hope, 
after  that  accident*  of  his  being  able 
to  illumine  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
world.  There  mull  be  a  great  plea- 
fure  in  predicting  misfortunes,  fince 
the  wifeft  of  philofophers  could  not 
refill  the  inclination  to  prophecy, 
and  to  announce  the  Inftant  of  the 
combuftion  of  the  univerfe  ;  a  tafte 
for  which,  he  moft  likely  acquired 
in  commentating  the  Revelations ; 
fo  far  is  it  dangerous  to  read  books 
one  does  not  comprehend,  and  more 
fo  yet,  write  to  commentaries  upon 
them. 

As  It  is  upon  the  greateft  convex 
elevations  of  our  continent  that  we 
ought  to  look  for  the  moft  ancient 
people,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that, 
in  this  refpeCl,  the  Tartars  carry  it 
before  all  others :  fo  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  however  intoxicated  with 
their  own  antiquity,  without  any  feru- 
ple  admitted  the  Scythians  to  be  the 
eldeft  of  mankind.  The  paffage,  the 
moft  interefting  in  my  opinion,  of  the 
abbrevlator  Juftin,  is,  the  firll  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  fecond  book,  where  be 
gives  an  account  of  a  conteft  between 
fome  Egyptians  and  Scythians,  con¬ 
cerning  the  antiquity  of  their  nations. 
The  Scythian  faid  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  Egypt,  Scythiam  adeo  edithrem  mi- 
nibus  terr'u  ut  cunEla  flumina  ibi 
nata  in  mrothn,  turn  deindc  in  ponticum 
et  JEgyptium  mare  decurrant  j  bij  ar- 
gumentii  fuperatis  JEgyptis  antiquiores 
fimper  Scythe  vifi. 

There  Is  nothing  more  furprlzing, 
than  to  fee  fome  geographical  affer- 
tions  refpcCling  Tartary,  verified  in 
our  days  j  which  were  fet  forth  by 
Trogelus 
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Trrgeius  Fompoeius,  who  lived  un-  when  we  confult  the  monuments  of 
der  Auguftus,  which  he  had  found  men,  and  lo  anpient  when  we  appeal 
in  fome  hitlories  much  earlier  than  to  nature.  A  naturalid,  whofe  ideas 
the  age  of  Auguftus-  The  Chinefe  and  deftiny  were  equally  whimfical, 
own  that  they  defcend  from  the  I'ar*  flattered  himfelf,  fume  years  ago,  that 
tars,  who  deicend  from  none  ;  and  he  had  difcovered  the  means  of  find* 
who,  by  confequence,  merit  the  ti-  ing  the  age  of  petrifications  \  from 
tie  of  Aborigines,  which  lo  many  whence  a  theory  might  be  deduced 
nations  have  fo  often  ufurped.  to  come  at  the  age  of  the  world :  but 

I  have  already  obferved,  in  my  it  is  a  deluuon,  to  be  perfuadcd  that 
Pl'.ilofophical  Refearches  upon  the  a  method,  in  itfelf  defective,  can  e* 
Americans,  that  mountains,  of  what*  ver  lead  to  a  refult  that  is  exa£f  and 
ever  height  they  might  be,  could  juft. 

not  ferve  as  a  fafe  retreat  to  the  in-  The  late  emperor  having  aiked 
habitants  of  a  country  deftroyed  by  permiftiun  of  the  grand  feignior,  to 
inundations;  becaufe,  fuch  mountains  take  up  fome  of  the  pil>s  on  which 
being  more  dry  and  fterile  in  propor-  Trajan  had  founded  the  bridge  he 
lion  to  their  altitude,  could  not  pro-  threw  over  the  Danube  in  Servia,oik 
vide  the  alimentary  plants  neceffary  a  clofe  examination  they  found,  that 
fo;  the  fufteoance  of  families  and  the  petrification  had  advanced  about 
herds  of  cattle:  ten  perfons  could  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  in  fome* 
not  live  ten  days  npon  the  fummk  of  thingmorethanfifteenhundredyears: 
Mount  Jura*,  aflailed  at  once  with  from  whence  it  was  concluded,  that 
cold  and  hunger.  It  is  upon  fuch  a  piece  of  wood  of  equal  thicknefs, 
sonvexities  as  that  of  Tartary,  where  and  of  the  heighth  of  forty  feet, 
the  remains  of  the  human  race  might  would  petrify  an  inch  in  twenty  cen* 
hope  to  find  afy  lum  againft  the  crulh  turies,  and  take  upnine  hundred  thou* 
sf  elements  and  the  fury  of  inunda-  fand  years  to  arrive  at  a  complete 
tion.  tranfmutation:  but  asthe  trunks  of  pe* 

If  the  Tartars  had  not,  during  trifled  tiees  have  been  dug  up,  whofe 
their  wars,  fo  frequently  deftroyed  length  have  been  forty  feet,  let  one 
the  libraries  formed  by  the  learned  judge  by  this  mode,  of  the  time  that 
sf  Thibet ;  if  a  worthlefs  emperor  of  they  muft  have  been  cut  down  and 
China  had  not  ordered  his  fubje^s,  buried.  This  reafoning  would  be  ad- 
on  pain  of  death,  to  burn  all  the  mirable  if  it  did  not  contain  a  defect, 
books  f  and  manuferipts  they  could  which  weakens  it  to  a  degree,  as  to 
pther  together  in  upper  Afia,  we  make  it  of  no  value  :  the  paralogifra 
might,  without  doubt,  bavi  difeo-  conlifts  in  the  fuppofition  that  there 
vered  in  them  many  fafts  that  would  are  no  waters,  earths,  or_^fubftances 
have  thrown  light  on  the  hiftory  of  of  petrification,  where  it  is  carried 
our  globe  ;  which  appears  fo  modern  on  in  a  Ihorter  time  than  In  this  part 

of 

•  In  Sw'lucrland. 

t  The  general  deftru^lion  of  Chinefe  books,  by  *  Barbarian  whole  name  ought 
not  to  be  pionounred  ;  the  burning  of  the  library  of  Alexandria,  under  Julius  Ce- 
far;  the  burning  of  a  lerond,  in  part,  re-ellablifhrd  in  the  fame  place  under  the  Ca* 
liph  Omar  ;  and  the  deftruAion  of  the  aneirnt  Greek  authors,  under  Pope  Gre- 
gfi'y ;  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  mod  forrowful  events  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human 
kind  ,  becaufe  they  have  deprived  us  of  an  infinity  of  knowledge,  which  is  not  in 
the  power  of  man  to  recovtr.  The  archives  of  the  world  were  loft  :  nevenhelefs, 
«ur  chronologifts  boldly  fix  the  epoch  of  the  origin  of  all  nations.  To  obfrrve  the 
arrogtnee  with  which  they  ofTcr  their  vain  calculations,  one  would  )maj>i>ie  they 
had  read  over  and  over  all  the  books,  and  all  the  manuferipts,  deftioyed  la  China, 
Thibet,  Egypt,  and  Rome ;  the  tilk*  evenuf  which  they  are  ignorant. 
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of  the  Danube  where  Trajan's  bridge  hatchets  difcovered  in  Germany,  and 
was  (ituated :  there  are,  doubtlels,  by  comparing  them  with  thole  fcnt 
many  places  where  the  lapidific  juices  from  America,  I  cannot  obferve  the 
are  more  abundant,  and  where  the  leall  difference,  either  as  to  form  or 
animal  and  vegetable  fubQances  are  matter,  except  in  fume  of  thofe  lent 
fooner  tranfmuted  by  the  irapregna-  from  the  new  world,  there  have  been 
tion  of  thefe  juices.  As  it  is  impof-  found  fome  of  the  pure  agate  ;  which 
Jlblc  to  determine  the  mean  duration  fort  offlortehas  never  been  dilcovered 
of  time  that  any  body,  whatever,  may  amonglf  thofe  hatchets  dug  up  in  Jtu- 
icqulre  to  be  petrified,  becaufe  of  rope,  as  they  fay,  from  great  depths, 
the  infinite  variety  of  circumllances,  But  they  are  allb  found  in  forae  Cc|. 
earths,  waters,  and  air,  and  even  of  tic  tombs  and  upon  the  fupetii- 
the  pofitions  of  the  bodies;  it  may  cics  of  the  foil:  it  happened  to  ms 
eafily  be  conceived  that  this  method,  fame  years  ago,  to  find  a  hatchet  and 
incapable  of  being  perfefted,  or  even  a  hammer  of  done,  not  above  half  a 
meliorated,  can  ever  be  of  ufe  to  re-  foot  in  the  ground,  in  a  marlhy  foil, 
Iblve  the  problem  to  which  the  ap-  where  I  was  herbalizing. 
plication  was  intended.  In  no  wife  The  pyrites  ccrauniasf,  and  other 
could  the  piles,  drawn  out  of  the  Da-  ftones  of  hard  fubftanccs,  fometimes 
Bube,inflruCf  us  better  than  the  (hells  argillaceous,  fometimes  figillaceous, 
that  are  fecn  in  many  of  the  Rones  have  moR  commonly  been  employed 
nfed  In  building  the  pyramids  of  E-  by  the  favages  of  both  continents, 
gypt.  before  the  invention  of  iron  and  brafs. 

In  finifhing  this  letter.  Sir,  I  (Irall  to  make  the  heads  of  their  arrows, 
endeavour  to  anfwer  fome  objections  knives,  wedges,  hatchets,  and  ham- 
made  to  that  part  of  a  work  of  mine,  mers.  Nothing  can  be  more  ridicu- 
where  I  fay,  lous,  than  to  hear  men,  who  Rile 

76at  there  has  never  been  difcovered  themfclves  natural  philofophers,  fay, 
mny  monuments  cf  human  indujlry^  an-  that  thefe  inRruments  are  no  more 
terhr  tt  the  deluge.  than  Rones  naturally  fo  tormed,  and 

Some  have  imagined  that  I  ought  never  deRined  to  the  ufes  attributed 
to  have  excluded  thofe  hatchets  of  to  them  ;  but  a  man  can  be  little  ver- 
flone,  that  have  been  dug  up  in  Swed-  fed  in  the  knowledge  of  folTils  and 
en  and  Germany,  from  the  very  great  minerals,  not  to  difeover  at  fitR  fight, 
depths,  and  which  mufl  be  of  great  that  the  Rones  formed  by  the  IuJ'm 
antiquity,  having  been  in  ufe  before  rra/arae,  are  very  different  from  thole 
the  knowledge  of  iron  and  brafs.  I  cut  by  human  art.  Thefe  naturalills 
allow  that  thefe  monuments  may  he  deferve  to  be  fent  to  the  favages  of  A- 
antediluvian  ;  but  they  may  be  alfo  merica,  who  would  foon  teach  them 
very  much  poflerior  to  this  event  ;  to  (harpen  a  pyrite,  and  put  a  handle 
for  the  favages  of  the  new  world  ufe  into  it  for  a  hatchet:  where  they 
them  at  this  day.  When,  therefore,  have  the  double  misfortune, to  abound 
if  fuch  inRrument  (hould  be  found  a  in  gold,  and  to  want  iron, 
thoufand  ye.ars  hence  in  Canada,  or  in  Such,  Sir,  are  the  obfervations  I 
the  woods  of  Guiana,  w  hoever  fliould  take  the  liberty  of  communicating  to 
take  them  for  antiquities  anterior  to  you.  I  could  here  have  added  fome 
the  deluge,  would  entertain  an  erro-  long  remarks,  upon  the  opinions  of 
neous  opinion,  thofe  who  pretend  that  America  has 

I  have  iein  three  .forts  of  Rone  been  formerly  joined  to  Africa ;  but 

I  aia 

*  If  hatchets  of  ftone  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Celtet  and  Gern.in»» 
they  ought  to  be  no  longer  thought  antediluvian^ 

t  TIiU!;derbolt  Riinei. 


CURIOUS  PARTICULARS  CONCERNING  THE  INDIAN  ME¬ 
THODS  OF  CURING  DISEASES. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  CLUMAN  OF  LOSKIEl’s  HISTORY  OF  THE  MISSION  IH 
AMERICA  *. 


Their  general  remedy  for  all  more  profufe  fwcat.  Many  Indiana 
_  diforders,  fmall  or  great,  is  a  in  healtli,  make  a  pratllcc  of  goinjj 
fweat.  For  this  purpofc  they  have  into  the  oven  about  twice  a  week  to 
in  every  town  an  oven,  Ctuated  at  renew  their  llrength  and  fpirits.  Some 
ibme  dlilance  from  the  dwellings,  pretend  by  this  operation  to  prepare 
built  either  of  ftakes  and  boards  co-  themfelvcs  for  a  bufinefs  which  re¬ 
vered  with  fods,  or  dug  in  the  fide  of  quires  mature  deliberatioa  and  aiti- 
a  hill,  and  heated  with  forae  red-hot  fice. 

ftones.  Into  this  the  patient  creeps  If  the  fweat  does  not  anfwer  in  re- 
naked,  and  the  heat  foon  throws  him  moving  the  diforder,  other  means  are 
into  fuch  a  profufe  fweat,  that  it  falls  applied.  Moll  Indians  believe,  that 
from  him  in  large  drops.  As  foon  no  medicine  has  any  ethcacy,  unlcls 
as  he  finds  hirafelf  too  hot,  he  creeps  adminiftered  by  aprofeffed  pbylician^ 
out,  and  immediately  plunges  him-  which  many  perfons  of  both  fexes 
felf  into  the  river,  where  he  coiiti-  pretend  to  be.  They  have  learnt 
Dues  about  half  a  minute,  and  retires  their  art  either  by  inllru61ions  recelv- 
agnin  into  the  oven.  Having  per-  ed  from  othets,  or  by  experiments 
formed  this  operation  three  times  made  with  different  herbs  and  plants, 
fuccefiively,  he  fmokes  his  pipe  with  Old  men,  who  can  hunt  no  more, 
compofure,  and  in  many  cafes  the  commence  phyficians,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  is  complete.  cure  a  comfortable  livelihood.  One 

The  women  have  either  an  oven  is  acquainted  with  the  virtue  of  herbs, 
for  their  own  ufe,  or  do  not  attempt  another  with  that  of  barks  ^  but  they 
this  mode  of  cure.  fcldom  know  how,  and  when,  to  fuic 

111  fome  places  ovens  are  conflruS-  the  medicine  to  their  patient’s  cafe, 
ed  large  enough  to  receive  feveral  and  thus  many  fall  vidims  to  their 
perfons.  Some  chufe  to  pour  water  ignorance.  They  generally  make  a 
now  and  then  upon  the  heated  Hones,  fecret  of  their  knowledge,  which 
to  increafe  the  iteam,  and  promote  a  commonly  perifhes  with  them.  Some 

how- 

*  In  the  yesr  173s,  or  very  foon  after  the  inftitufion  of  the  fociety  of  United 
Brethren,  or  Moravians,  under  their  founder  Count  Zineendorf,  mtdionariet  were 
feni  by  this  focicty,  »o  the  Daniib  ifland  of  St  Thomas,  for  the  purpole  of  making 
convuts  to  the  CliriRian  Faith.  Others  went,  the  year  following,  to  Greenland, 
and  their  rucrefi  was  fo  confiderable  as  to  furnifli  materials  for  a  dilliiidl  hiitory. 
Another  fet  of  miffinnaries  from  the  fame  fociety  went,  in  1734,  among  the  In¬ 
dians  in  North  America  ;  and  from  that  lime  to  the  prefent  the  United  Brethren 
have  exerted  themfelvcs  tyith  great  zeal  and  perfcvcraccc  ia  this  hazardous  under¬ 
lining. 


I  am  unwilling  to  make  fuch  an  a- 
bufe  of  your  time  and  patience. 

I'he  remarkable  dillindion  be¬ 
tween  the  animalsof  both  continents, 
and  above  all  between  thofe  who  in¬ 
habit  the  tropics,  are  convidion  e- 
Boagli  agaiuil  the  probability  of  this 


hypothefis :  of  which  a  more  ample 
dilcuffion  would  retard  the  picafure  I 
have  in  aifuriiig  you  of  the  gratitude 
and  refped  with  which 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

S  I  K, 

Your  very  humble,  &ci 


^he  Indian  Methods  of  Curing  Difeafes. 


however  leave  it  as  an  inheritance  to 
their  children  or  friends,  by  inAru6t- 
ing  them  before  their  death. 

An  Indian  phyfician  never  applies 
his  medicines  without  accompanying 
them  with  myAerious  ceremonies,  to 
make  their  eifed)  appear  fupernatural. 
He  thinks  this  the  more  neceA'jry, 
becaufe  his  patient  believes  his  illnefs 
to  proceed  from  an  invifiblc  agent. 
He  therefore  prepares  his  roots  and 
herbs  with  the  moA  Angular  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  in  mixing  them  up,  invokes 
the  aid  of  the  Great  Spirit,  with 


whom  he  pretends  to  live  in  great 
intimacy.  He  alfo  accompanies  his 
diredions  and  advice  with  various 
gcAiculations  and  enigmatical  exprcf. 
liont. 

He  pretends  to  drive  the  had 
fpirit,  who  has  brought  on  the  difur- 
der,  into  the  defcrtiand  there  to  bind 
him  faA.  For  this  reafon  he  de¬ 
mands  the  ArideA  obedience  to  his 
prefcriptions,  and  frequently  alTures 
his  patient  with  great  cmpkaAs,  that 
whoever  delpifes  him  and  his  medi> 
cines,  muA  infallibly  perifii. 
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This  Noble  Lord,  the  laA  of 
the  wits  who  AouriQied  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  (that  age  of 
aoilitary  and  literary  triumphs !)  was 
the  eldeA  fon  of  Sir  Benjamin  Ba- 
thurA,  of  CirenceAer,  and  was  born 
in  the  year  16R4.  He  was  naturally 
gifted  with  a  Arong  raafeuiine  undcr- 
Aanding  and  lively  parts,  and  his  e- 
iducation  was  fuch  as  conduced  to  the 
brilliant  figure  he  was  deAined  to 
make,  through  a  long  life,  as  a  feho- 
lar  and  a  roan  of  wit — a  diAinguiAied 
orator  and  a  Aatefroan. 

He  brought  thefe  talents  into  Par¬ 
liament  as  foon  as  they  could  be  well 
difplayed,  being  eleded  for  the  bo¬ 
rough  of  CirenceAer,  his  native  foil, 
fo  early  as  the  year  >705,  and  in  the 
twenty-firA  year  of  his  age  j  and  foon 
after  his'admiAion  began  to  diAin- 
guiAi  himfelf  as  afpeaker  with  no  in- 
confiderable  degree  qf  reputation. 
'I'he  plan  for  an  Union  with  Scotland 
came  before  the  Houfe  the  year  af¬ 
ter,  and  in  all  the  debates  upon  this 
great  queAion,  which  continued  for 
two  feffions  with  great  warmth  and 
oppofition  on  both  Tides,  Mr  Ba* 
thurA  firmly  fupported  the  principle  of 
the  Union,  as  calculated  to  Arcngth- 
en  the  vigour  of  the  empire,  by  con¬ 
centrating  its  force  and  p61itical  fenti- 
ments. 

Mr  Harley  (afterwards  Earl  of 


Oxford)  and  Mr  St  John  (afterwardi 
Lord  Vifeount  Bolinbrokc)  were  hi* 
early  friends ;  and  with  them,  011 
nearly  his  firA  entrance  into  Parlia¬ 
ment,  he  joined  to  fap  the  credit  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  his 
adherents.  The  principle  held  out 
at  that  time  was,  M  That  the  Duke 
was  protradling  the  war  for  the  fake 
of  fupporting  nis  own  influence,  and 
filling  his  private  coffers ;  and  that 
the  Eitrl  of  Godolphin,  who  was  then 
Lord  Treafurer  and  allied  to  the  Marl¬ 
borough  Family,  was  laviAiing  the 
treafures  of  the  nation  in  Tupport  of 
the  fame  meafurcs.”  Perhaps  this 
may  be  true  in  part ;  but  then  it  muA 
be  confidered,  that,  conneded  with 
the  views  of  power  and  perfonal  in- 
flaence,  thefe  two  great  men  hum¬ 
bled  the  power  of  France,  and  pre- 
ferved  Europe,  in  a  great  degree, 
from  the  arbitrary  rule  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth. — On  the  other  hand, 
it  muA  be  confidered,  that  both  Har¬ 
ley  and  St  John  (however  plaufible 
their  motives  may  be)  were  warped 
by  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  inter- 
eA  in  their  attack,  and  that  it  was  to 
work  out  that  MiniAry ,  and  put  them- 
felves  in  their  places,  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  objed  of  this  great  po¬ 
litical  Aruggle. 

Perhaps  Mr  BathurA's  views  were 
more  pure :  be  might  have  followed 

his 
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his  friends  (which  we  believe  was 
the  cafe)  from  the  mere  principle  of 
fervinr;  his  country;  and  the  fpirit 
and  compoiition  of  his  fpeeches  at 
that  time  bear  us  out  in  that  opinion. 
What  further  confirms  this  is,  his 
prcfcrving  his  private  friendilpips  in 
the  midit  of  political  oppofitiol  with 
feveral  of  the  other  party,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  with  Lord  Somers,  at  that 
time  Preiident  of  the  Council.  With 
him  he  lived  in  perfed  habits  of  in¬ 
timacy  ;  and  when  that  great  man 
was  divefled  of  his  othce,  Mr  Ba- 
thurll  a^cd  with  fuch  tendernefs,  de¬ 
licacy,  and  afliduity,  towards  him,  as 
to  preferve  his  efleem  to  the  lall  hour 
of  his  life. 

In  confideration  of  Mr  BathurA’s 
real  and  Cervices  for  the  Adminiftra- 
tion  of  that  day,  he  was  felc61ed  by 
the  (^uecn  as  one  of  the  twelve  Lords 
which  her  Majeily  thought  proper  to 
create  in  the  year  1711  :  and  accor¬ 
dingly  he  was  called  up  to  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  a  Peer  by  the  title  of  Baron 
liathurA,  of  Battlefdcn,  in  Bedford- 
ihire,  the  fame  year,  t  he  occaiion 
of  fo  large  a  creation  at  one  time  (in 


quantity  and  at  one  occaiion  perhaps 
never  tince  equalled)  is  welt  known  1 
—it  was  to  give  a  majority  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  where  the  Peace 
Auck,  and  without  which  the  dcAgna 
of  MiniAry  would  be  blown,  and  in 
all  probability  they  would  have  lolt 
their  places  with  difgrace. 

In  reviewing  the  private  hiAoryof 
thofe  times,  we  are  enabled  to  fee 
the  embarraA'ed  fituation  that  Mini- 
Ary  found  therofelves  in  at  this  junc¬ 
ture.— Swift,  who  was  then  fuppoled 
to  be  in  the  full  confidence  of 
Harley,  writes  to  his  beloved  Stella, 
— “  That  his  friends  can  no  longer 
keep  their  ground— that  the  game  is 
up — and  the  may  Ihortly  expeft  him 
to  take  care  of  his  willows  at  Laraa- 
cor  — St  John,  however,  who 

was  equally  bold  as  fruitful  of  expe¬ 
dients,  fuggeited  the  idea  of  creating 
t'iuelve  I^rdt  in  order  to  create  a  majo¬ 
rity. — Harley  at  firA  (hrunk  from  the 
meafure,  as  too  bold,  precipitate,  and 
even  unprecedented.— There  was 
however  no  other  alternative.  The 
war  muA  otherwife  have  gone  on  ; 
and  the  Minillers  lofing  their  power 

in 


*  It  has  been  much  doubted  by  Lord  Orrery,  whether  Swift,  though  feemingly 
fo  much  carrfied  by  Harley,  had  his  ftdl  confidence.  Dr  Johnfnn  ohferves  upon  this, 
"  That  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  rxcite  Swift’s  zeal  without  pcrftiading  him 
that  he  was  trufted.  and  not  very  eafy  to  delude  him  by  falfe  perruafioos.'* 
But  notwithftanding  this  remark  is  juft,  if  we  recur  to  fadls,  we  (hall  be  inclined  to 
think  there  were  fome  State  fecrett  which  Swift  was  not  at  that  time  acquainted 
with,  by  either  Lord  Oxford  or  Bolingbroke.  The  previous  knowledge  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  twelve  Lords  was' one  circumftance ;  the  quarrel  between  Lord  Ox'ord 
and  Lord  Bolingbrokc  in  1714  was  likewife  in  detail  a  fecret  to  Swift;  for,  though 
he  iinderto<ik  to  be  a  mediator  between  thofe  two  Mmitters,  and  for  this  ptirpole 
brought  them  together  leveral  tiroes,  yet  it  is  obfcrvable,  that  at  each  time  he  left 
them  together  to  fettle  their  differences.  What  thtfe  diffeiences  were,  afterwards 
appeared  ;  which  was,  that  Bolingbrokc  wanted  to  bring  in  the  Pretender  as  fuc- 
erffor  to  (^een  Anne,  whilft  Oxford  kept  trimming,  thinking  it  too  bold  a  meafure. 
Swift  fufpeAed  fo  little  of  this,  that  in  more  than  one  place  in  hit  Letters,  he  lo- 
lemnly  declares,  that  to  the  bell  of  his  knowledge  there  was  not  the  moll  dillant  idea 
of  that  Mmillry  to  alter  the  fucceffion  ;  though  it  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  the 
foii,  that  Lord  B'>lim(broke,  whilft  abroad,  was  adual  Secretary  to  the  Pretender, 
and  Wat  turned  out  of  that  office  on  a  fufpicion  of  want  of  Zral  in  his  (ervice.  From 
thefs  and  other  circumftanres  it  feems  probable,  that  though  Swift  was  in  confidence 
of  all  that  paffed  at  the  weekly  Ckib  of  Sixteen,  where  moll  matters  of  State  were 
toncodled,  and  got  his  hints  and  materials  from  that  Club,  as  well  as  from  the  pri¬ 
vate  information  of  Oxford  and  Bolingbrokc ;  yet  in  j'ome  very  important  affairs  be 
•mas  not  avholly  trufied,  and  which  it  would  be  very  improper  tor  that  Miuillry  to 
do,  irom  the  outiti  and  rcfponfibtlities  of  their  office. 

•  '  Kk 
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one  Houfe,  according  to  all  reafon- 
able  calculation  in  political  as  well 
as  worldly  aliairs,  would  foon  lofe  it 
in  the  other.  He  accordingly  fell  in 
with  Secretary  St  John’s  idea,  and 
the  meafure  was  adopted.  To  foften 
It  however  as  much  as  pofTible,  the 
Court  felefted  fome  part  of  this  Ltrd- 
ly  dozen  from  the  elded  Tons  of  the 
exiiling  Peerage,  to  hold  out  to  the 

public  this  extenuation - “  That 

the  Houfe  of  Lords  would  not  ulti* 
mately  be  much  increafed  by  this  ad.> 
dition. 

Lord  Bathurd,  being  thus  called 
up  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  attached 
himfelf  with  even  more  clofenefs  to 
his  old  party;  and  though  his  friends 
foon  after  not  only  lod  their  places, 
but  were  under  profecution  and  in 
dlfgrace,  he  felt  none  of  the  Courtier¬ 
like  manner  of  accommodation.  He  in 
particular  very  ftrenuoufly  and  fpiri- 
tedly  oppofed  the  impeachment  car* 
tied  on  againd  the  Earl  of  Oxford  ; 
and  in  the  courfe  of  the  vindi^ive 
proceedings  againd  that  Nobleman 
obferved,  “  That  the  King  of  a  fac¬ 
tion  was  but  the  Sovereign  of  half 
his  fubjefts.” 

In  the  year  of  the  South  Sea  fcheme, 
when  the  whole  nation  was  infc61ed 
with  the  fpirit  of  avaricious  enter- 
prize,  Lord  Batburd  was  among  the 
lird  who  roufed  the  public  from  their 
delirium.  He  publicly  impeached 
the  Direftors,  wliofe  arts  had  enabled 
them  to  amafs  furprizing  fortunes. 
He  reprefented  that  the  national  ho¬ 
nour  was  concerned  in  dripping  them 
of  their-ill  acquired  wealth,  and  mov¬ 
ed  for  having  all  the  Dire£lors  of 
the  South  Sea  Company  puoilhed  by 
a  forfeiture  of  their  edates  for  fucha 
notorious  a£l  of  fordid  knavery. 

When  the  Bill  was  brought  into 
the  Houfe  of  Lords  againd  Dr  At- 
terbury,  the  learned  and  ingenious 
Bilhop  of  Rochefter,  the  caufe,  the 
integrity  of  life,  and  fine  talents  of 
that  prelate,  engaged  Lord  Balhurd 
as  his  friend,  and  he  fpoke  againd 


the  Bill  with  great  zeal  and  elo. 
quence.  Towards  the  clofe  of  a  fpeech 
which  is  recorded  much  to  his  honour 
in  the  Parliamentary  Debates  oi  that 
time,  he  obferved, 

“  That  if  fuch  extraordinary  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  countenanced,  he  faw 
nothing  remaining  for  him  and  others 
to  do,  but  to  retire  to  their  country, 
houfes,  and  there,  if  podible,  quietly 
enjoy  their  edates  within  their  own 
families,  lince  the  lead  correfpondence 
or  intercepted  letter  might  be  made 
criminal.— Then  turning  to  the  bench 
of  Bilhops,  he  faid,  “  he  could  hard¬ 
ly  account  for  the  inveterate  hatred 
and  malice  fomeperfonj  bore  the  inge¬ 
nious  Bifliop  of  Kocheder,  unlefs  it 
was  that  they  were  infatuated  like  wild 
Americans,  who  fondly  believe  they 
inherit  not  only  the  fpoiis,  but  even 
the  abilities  of  the  men  they  dedroy.” 

His  Lordlhip  took  an  a6live  part 
in  the  detcdlion  of  the  frauds  com* 
mitted  by  the  Direftors  of  The  Cha¬ 
ritable  Corporation^  and  was  the  firll 
man  to  declare  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
his  abhorrence  of  this  mod  iniqui¬ 
tous  fraud ;  aiferting,  and  afterwards 
proving,  that  not  one  drilling  out  of 
500,0001.  of  the  proprietors  capital, 
was  ever  applied  to  the  proper  fer- 
vices,  but  became  the  reward  of  ara- 
rice  and  venality. 

Foreign  politics  engaged  his  Lord- 
drip’s  attention  as  well  as  domedic, 
being  always  drongly  averfe  to  con¬ 
tinental  connexions,  complaining  of 
the  immenfe  furos  lavidied  in  fubfi- 
dies  to  needy  and  rapacious  Princes, 
and  arraigning  fuch  meafures  as  de- 
ftruXive  to  the  true  intereds  of  Great 
Britain.  In  Parliament  at  well  as 
out  of  Parliament  he  was  the  condant 
opponent  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
His  feveral  fpeeckes  in  the  courfe  of 
that  long  Minidry  go  to  prove  the 
former  part  of  this  alTertion,  and  the 
two  following  extraXs  from  confi¬ 
dential  letters  to  his  friends  will  fup* 
port  the  latter.  In  one  addrelTcd  to 
Swift,  dated  February  1 730,  he  fpeaks 
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thus  of  fome  money  matters  tbe  Dean  Band  of  Gentlemen  Ponfionets,  and 
entrulled  him  with : — “  I  have  paid  a  Member  of  the  Privy  Council,  la 
iatereft  to  John  Gay  for  the  200l.  up.  1744  he  religned  this  employment, 
to  this  time,  which  he  mod  account  and  in  1757  was  appointed  'I'rea- 
to  you  for.  Now  you  muft  imagine  furcr  to  the  prefent  King  (then  the 
that  a  man  who  has  nine  children  to  Prince  of  W^es,)  and  continued  in 
feed  can’t  afford  Alcinoi  pafeert  mtn-  the  lill  of  Privy  Counlellors  till  his 
ms.  But  1  have  four  or  five  that  Majetly’s  acceffion  to  the  throne  in 
are  very  fit  for  the  table  *.  I  only  1760. 

wait  for  the  Lord  Mayor’s  day  to  At  this  period,  being  at  the  ad- 
difpofe  of  the  larged  ;  and  I  fliall  be  vanced  age  of  feventj-Jix,  he  had  wif* 
fare  of  getting  off  the  younged  when-  dom  enough  to  give  up  all  his  em- 
erer  a  certain  great  man  makes  ano-  ployments,  and  (hade  himlelf  under 
ther  entertainment  at  Chelfea -f-.”  his  oaks  of  Cirenceller,  where  he  en- 
In  the  other  letter,  dated  Novem-  joyed  the  pleafures  of  a  well-fpent 
her  1735,  he  is  dill  more  fevere  on  life  and  a  green  old  age  with  truly 
the  adminidration  of  Sir  Robert.—  philofophical  fatisfa61ioa.  Till  with- 
“  I  am  convinced  (fays  he)  our  Con-  in  a  month  of  his  death, he  condantly 
(litution  is  already  gone,  and  we  are  rode  out  on  horfeback  two  hours 
idly  druggling  to  maintain  what  in  before  dinner,  and  condantly  drank 
truth  has  been  long  loll  \  like  fome  his  bottle  of  Claret  or  Madeira  after 
old  fools  here  (at  Bath,)  with  gouts  dinner. 

iod  palfies,  at  fourfeore,  drinking  the  When  Dr  Cadogan’s  book  upon 
waters  in  hopes  of  returning  health,  the  Gout  came  out,  Tome  of  his  friends 
la  Ihort,  were  his  Majedy  inclined  endeavoured  to perfuade  him  to  adopt 
to-morrow  to  declare  his  body-coach-  the  method  preferibed  by  that  phyd- 
man  Fird  Minider  of  State,  it  would  cian,  of  drinking  water  inllead  of 
do  juft  at  well,  and  the  wheels  of  wine.  In  anfwer  to  this,  he  replied, 
Government  would  move  as  eafily  at  — “  So  I  would,  bat  ray  own  conlli- 
they  do  with  the  fagacious  driver  who  tution  is  ray  bed  phyfician.  Dr 
now  fits  on  the  box.  Parts  and  abi*  Cheney,^y>e4r/-/ ago,  affured  me  I 
lities  are  not  in  the  lead  wanting  to  (hould  not  live  (even  years  unlefs  I 
conduft  affairs  j  the  coachman  knows  abridged  myfelf  of  my  vfine. — 1  did 
how  to  feed  his  cattle,  and  the  other  not— and  here  1  am.” 
feeds  the  beads  in  his  iervice  ;  and  His  Lordibip  purfued  this  cudorq 
this  is  all  the  (kill  that  is  neceffary  in  to  the  lad,  and  had  health  «nd  fpiritf 
cither  cafe.”  to  add  to  the  bottle  all  the  charms 

Sir  Robert,  however,  was  theo  tot-  of  converfation,  of  which  the  follow- 
tering  in  his  fituation ;  and  though  ing  little  anecdote  is  a  proof.  About 
the  Spani(h  Convention  pieced  him  two  years  before  his  death  (being 
up  awhile,  he  lod  his  majorities  in  then  in  his  89th  year)  he  invited 
the  year  1742,  and  his  Lordfhip  had  fome  friends  to  fpend  a  few  days  witk 
not  only  the  fatisfa^ion  to  fee  hit  him  at  Cirenceder,  and  being  one  e- 
many  political  druggies  crowned  with  vening  engaged  with  the  bottle  to 
fuccefs,  by  forcing  the  Minider  from  rather  a  late  hour,  his  fon  (the  late 
all  his  employments,  but  of  finding  Lord  Bathurd,  who  was  then  Lord 
himfelf  in  office  as  Captain  of  the  Chancellor)  ol^eded  to  their  fitting 
K  k  2  up 

*  This  alludes  to  a  Trsdl  of  the  Dean’s,  intitled,  “  A  moded  Propofal  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  Poor  People  of  Ireland  fr^m  being  a  Burthen  to  their  Parents  or  Coun¬ 
try,  and  for  making  them  bencficia!  to  the  Public.” 

.  t  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  lived  at  Cbclfea  almofi  the  whole  of  his  Adminiflra- 
twu. 


up  any  longer,  adding,  “  that  health 
and  long  life  were  bell  fecurcd  by 
temperance  and  regularity.'’  His 
Lordlhip,  however,  (lill  went  on, 
and  fufi'ered  him  to  retire  :  but  as 
foon  as  ever  he  was  gone  out  of  the 
room,  the  cheerful  father  cried. 

Come,  my  good  friends,  lince  the 
old  Gentleman  is  gone  to  bed,  I 
taink  we.  may  venture  to  crack  ano¬ 
ther  bottle.” 

Lorth  Bathurll  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  an  Earl  in  1772,  and 
lived  to  fee  bis  eldell  fon  promoted 
to  the  Peerage  in  1771,  by  the  title 
of  Baron  ApHey,  and  at  the  fame 
time  promoted  to  the  oflicc  of  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  an  of¬ 
fice  he  difeharged  for  near  nine  years 
with  great  attention  and  integrity. 
In  the  fummer  of  1775  Lord  Ba- 
thurd  felt  for  the  hrll  time  the  ap¬ 
proaches  of  imbecility,  fo  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  riding  out  as  ufual  before 
dinner.  In  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  fame  year,  it  was  fol¬ 
low  d  by  a  few  days  illnefs  and  be¬ 
ing  confined  to  his  room,  which  ter¬ 
minated  in  his  death,  which  happen¬ 
ed  on  the  16th  of  September  1775* 
in  the  91II  year  of  his  age. 

Lord  Bathurd’s  public  chara^ler 
comes  down  to  us  with  great  refpedl- 
ability  ;  as  to  the  talents  of  an  orator 
and  a  (latefman,  he  joined  an  integri¬ 
ty  that  never  forfook  him  throogh 
the  courfe  of  his  political  life.  To 
thefe  public  virtues  he  added  all  the 
good-breeding,  politenefs,  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  focial  intercourfe,  which  is 
well  vouched  by  his  intimate  friend- 
dtip  and  correfpondence  with  Pope, 
Congreve,  Swift,  Vanburgh,  Prior, 
Rowe,  Addifon,  Arbuthnot,  Gay, 
and  mod  of  the  men  of  genius  of 
his  time.  All  the  great  pharaflers 
more  or  Icfs  celebrate  hjm,  particu¬ 
larly  Pope,  who  in  his  Epidle  on  the 
Ufe  of  Riches  thus  addrefTes  him: 

The  feafe  to  vaino  riches,  with  the  art 

TVnjoy  them,  andthevirtuetO  impart; 
t‘  To  liaUiice  fortune  by  a  juft  cxpeuce ; 
“  JqLi  a  ith  economy  inagmficcr.ee ; 


”  With  fplendor— charity  ;  with  plenty 
“  —health ; 

“  O  leach  us,  Batburjl !  yet  unfpoll’d 
“  by  wealth  ! 

”  That  fecret  rare,  between  th’extremes 
”  to  move, 

“  Of  mad  go<^-nature— and  of  mean 
“  feif-'ove !” 

Sterne,  likewife,  in  his  Letters  to 
Eliza,  thus  fpeaks  of  him.  ”  This 
Nobleman  (fays  he)  is  an  old  friend 
of  mine  5  he  was*  always  the  protec¬ 
tor  of  men  of  wit  and  genius,  and  has 
had  thofe  of  the  lail  century  always 
at  his  table.  The  manner  in  which 
his  notice  began  of  me  was  as  lingu¬ 
lar  as  it  was  polite.  He  came  up  to 
me  one  day  as  I  was  at  the  Princefsof 
Wales’s  Court—”  I  want  to  know 
you,  Mr  Sterne ;  but  it  is  fit  you 
Ibould  know  alfo  who  it  is  that  wilh- 
es  this  pleafure.  You  have  heard 
(continued  he)  of  an  old  Lord  Ba. 
tburft,  of  whom  your  Popes  and 
Swifts  have  fung  and  fpoken  fo  much. 
—I  have  lived  my  life  wilh  geniuffes 
of  that  cad,  but  have  furvived  them: 
and  defppiring  ever  to  find  their  e- 
quals,  it  is  fome  years  fince  I  have 
clofed  my  accounts,  and  Ihut  up  my 
books  with  thoughts  of  never  open¬ 
ing  them  again:  but  you  have 
kindled  a  defire  in  me  of  opening 
them  again  once  more  before  I  die, 
which  1  now  do  j  fo  come  home  aud 
dine  with  me.” 

Sterne  then  adds,  **  This  Noble¬ 
man  is  a  prodigy  }  for  at  85  be  has 
all  the  wit  and  promptnefs  of  a  man 
of  thirty ;  a  difpofition  to  be  pleated, 
and  a  power  to  pleafe  others  beyond 
whatever  I  knew— added  to  which, 
a  man  of  learning,  courtefy*  and  feel- 
iag.’* 

To  thefe  tedinmniei  of  his  Lord- 
fliip’s  high  charafter  we  diall  add 
that  of  a  living  writer,  no  lefs  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  elocution  than  the 
richnefs  and  variety  of  his  mind. 
What  Vve  allude  tb  is- the  following 
iketch  Ihawnby'Mrtfidmuhd  Enrk* 
on  moving  his  “  Refolbtiuns  for  Con. 
ciliatiisn  with  the .  Colonies,  22i 
March 
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March  1775.”  After  defcribing  the  gazing  with  admiration  on  the  then 
rapid  increale  of  commerce  and  po>  commercial  grandeur  of  England, 
pulation  which  happened  in  America  the  Genius  (liould  point  out  to  him 
(ince  the  beginning  of  this  centuiy,  a  little  fpeck  Icarce  vifible  in  the 
he  thus  proceeds “  Let  us,  howe-  mafs  of  the  national  intered,  a  fmall 
ver,  before  we  delcend  from  this  no*  fsminal  principle  rather  than  a  form* 
ble  eminence,  reHe£f  that  this  growth  ed  body,  and  Ihould  tell  him— 
of  our  national  profperity  has  hap*  ‘  “  Young  man,  there  is  America; 
pened  within  the  dvort  period  of  the  which  at  this  day  ferves  for  little 
life  of  roan — it  has  happened  within  more  than  to  amuie  you  with  lloriea 
thefe  fixty-tight  yean.  I'here  are  of  favage  men  and  uncouth  manners, 
thofe  alive  whofe  memories  might  yet  (hall,  before  you  talle  of  death, 
touch  the  two  extremities.  For  in*  (hew  itfelf  equal  to  the  whole  of  that 
llance,  roy  Lord  Bathurd  might  re*  commerce  which  now  attrads  the 
jiiember  all.the  dagesof  the  progrefs.  envy  of  the  whole  world. — Wfaate* 
He  was,  in  1 704,  of  an  age  at  lead  ver  England  has  been  growing  to  by 
to  be  made  to  comprehend  fuch  things*,  a  progrediveincreafe  of  improvement, 
he  was  then  old  enough  <rt?<r  parentuni  brought  in  by  varieties  of  people,  by 
jam  Ugere.  et  quee fit  patent  cognojeere  fucct  ifion  of  civilized  conqueds  and 
virtuj.  Suppofe,  Sir,  that  the  An*  civilized  fettlements,  in  a  feries  of 
gel  of  this  aufpicious  youth,  forelee-  feventeen  hundred  years,  you  fhall 
ing  the  many  virtues  which  made  him  fee  as  much  added  to  her  by  Ameri* 
one  of  the  mod  amiable  as  he  is  one  ca  in  the  courfe  of  a  iingle  life.” 
of  the  mod  fortunate  men  of  his  age,  “  If  this  date  of  his  country  had 
had  opened  to  him  in  a  vifion,  that  been  foretold  to  him,  would  it  not 
when  in  the  fourth  generation,  die  require  all  the  fanguine  credulity  of 
third  Prince  of  the  ploufe  of  Brunf*  youth,  and  all  the  fervid  glow  of  en* 
wick  had  fat  twelve  years  on  the  thuflafm,  to  make  him  believe  it  f 
throne  of  that  nation  which  (by  the  Fortunate  man  !  he  has  lived  to  fee 
happy  ilTue  of  moderate  and  healing  it ! — Fortunate  indeed  if  he  lives  to 
councils)  was  to  be  made  Great  fee  nothing  that  lhall  vary  the  prof* 
Britain,  he  (hould  fee  his  Ion  Lord  pefl,  and  cloud  the  fetting  of  his 
Chancellor  of  England,  turn  back  the  day  !” 

current  of  herediury  dignity  to  its  His  Lorddiip  was  that  fortunate 
fountain,  and  raife  him  to  an  higher  man,  as  he  died  the  September  after 
rank  of  Peerage,  whilll  he  enriched  the  above  fpeech  was  made,  and  juft 
the  family  with  a  new  one.  If  amidll  before  the  commencement  of  hoilili* 
thefe  bright  and  happy  feenes  of  do*  ties  with  America,  which  in  the  end 
nieltic  honour  and  profperity,  that  has  feparated  (in  refpedl  to  foyercign* 
Angel  (hould  have  drawn  up  the  cur-  ty,  but  not,  we  trull,  in  regard  to 
tain  and  unfolded  the  riling  glctries  friendlhip  and  commerce)  that  couft* 
of  his  country  ;  and  whilll  he  was  try  from  Great  Britain  for  ever.  ‘ 
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V  I 

The  next  obllacle  to  improve-  of  the  hulbandman.  Indeed  where 
ments  is  the  colle^lion  of  tithes  the  tenth  of  the  a£lual  produce  is 
in  kind,  or  by  annual  valuation  ;  and  drawn,  it  is  peculiarly  exceptionable, 
they  are  a  burden  upon  agriculture  The  tithe-holders  may  have  a  right, 
mgll  ever  damp  the  operatioas  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  the  tenth 

'  ’  "  •  part 
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part  of  tlie  natural  produce  of  the 
earth.  This  we  are  not  to  conteft  ; 
but  Is  it  equitable  that  they  (liall  alfo 
receive  the  tenth  part  of  the  farmer’s 
labours,  and  the  tenth  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  crop  produced  by  the  improve¬ 
ments  he  has  made,  whereby  “  two 
llalks  of  corn  have  grown,  where  on¬ 
ly  one  grew  before  r”  Surely  not ; 
tinlefs  the  drawer  is  at  the  tenth  of 
the  eJtpence  occalioned  by  thefe  im¬ 
provements}  olherwife  he  not  only 
draws  a  tenth  of  the  natural  produce 
of  the  earth,  but  alfo  a  tenth  of  the 
fuperior  cultivation  and  additional 
manure  bellowed  upon  the  land  }  and 
more  than  that,  a  tenth  of  the  far¬ 
mer’s  indulliy,  merit,  and  abilities. 

•V  We  have  already  llatcd  that  fome- 
times  the  tithes  are  paid  according 
to  an  annual  valuation.  Although 
at  hrll  hght  this  may  appear  as  fo 
much  more  rent,  and  is  In  fa61  con- 
fidered  by  a  number  of  people  in  that 
light,  yet  it  operates  much  more  fe- 
vcrely  upon  the  farmer,  than  the 
fame  fum  agreed  upon  by  him  In  the 
leafe  to  be  paid.  This  we  will  now 
endeavour  to  illullrate. 

The  rent  paid  to  the  landlord  is  a 
known,  definite  fum,  which  neither 
falls  nor  increafes  whatever  crops  are 
raifed  by  the  farmer.  If  by  good 
cultivation  or  llrengtb  of  manure,  he 
Vaifes  ever  fo  luxuriant  a  crop,  he  on¬ 
ly  pays  the  fame  rent  to  the  landlord 
as  If  the  ground  had  produced  a  more 
inferior  one  :  therefore  the  farmer. 
To  far  as  he  is  ^concerned  with  the 
landlord,  receives  the  fruits  ofhisfu- 
perior  management.  But  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  tithe-holder  the  cafe  is 
very  different.  He  comes  before 
harVell,  infpedls  the  fields,  and  find- 
ingthemcarrying  rich  crops,  increafes 
the  rate  of  the  tithe  accordingly.  In- 
ilead  of  paying  5  s.  per  acre,  as  per¬ 
haps  he  ufed  to  do,  he  is  now  oblig¬ 
ed  to  pay  10  s.  or  12  s.  merely  be- 
caiife  he  has  managed  his  land  in  a 
manner  fuperior  to  his  neighbours. 
The  cafe  is  exactly  in  point,  if  wc 


fuppofe  the  landlord’s  rent  was’to  be 
fixed  by  the  goodnefs  of  the  crops; 
the  fatal  confequences  ol  which  need 
no  illuilration.  But  whatever  detri¬ 
ment  this  might  occafion  to  improve¬ 
ments,  it  would  not  be  a  bit  heavier 
than  the  other.  The  landlord  ha 
as  good  a  right  to  a  fiiare  of  the 
extraordinary  cultivation,  manure, in. 
dullry,  merit,  and  abilities  of  the  far¬ 
mer,  bellowed  upon  the  fields  he  cul¬ 
tivates,  as  the  tithe-holder  can  pof- 
fibly  claim. 

Before  the  taking  of  tithes  in  kind 
is  abolllhed,  agriculture  mull  alwavt 
druggie  with  great  difficulties.  VVe 
would  be  the  lad  perfons  that  would 
wifli  to  injure  private  property  of  any 
kind,  or  trench  upon  the  rights  of  fo 
refpeflable  a  body  as  the  Church  of 
England,  whofe  learning,  charafter, 
and  merit,  require  no  fredicuiogiuras. 
But  furely,  if  the  mode  of  colIeRing 
that  property  Is  injurious  to  the  pub. 
lie  welfare,  and  detrimental  to  hi 
profperity,  fomc  other  method  ought 
to  be  devifed  by  which  this  tax  might 
be  paid,  without  occafioning  fuch  ia- 

ju^y* 

We  have  heard  of  many  plans  for 
reforming  the  tithe  fydem,  and  all 
are  attended  with  confiderable  difii- 
culties. '  We  are  decidedly  againft 
giving  land  in  lieu  of  them,  as  there 
is  too  much  land  in  mortmain  already 
in  the  kingdom.  We  lhall  mention 
two  Ichemes,  any  of  which  will  re¬ 
move  the  obdacle  occafioned  by  tithes 
to  improving  agriculture,  and  will  be 
attended  with  beneficial  confequences 
to  the  tithe-holders  themfelves. 

iff.  Let  all  the  tithes  be  valued  by 
proper  perfons  in  each  parilh,  under 
the  authority  of  a  board  inff  Ituted  for 
that  purpofe ;  this  valuation  to  remain 
unalterable,  and  be  the  rule  of  pay¬ 
ment  in  all  time  coming.  This  would 
make  proper  compenfation  to  the 
holders,  whether  laymen  or  ecciefi- 
affics,  and  would  remove  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  thofc  who  compare  the  pre- 
ient  mode  of  payment  to  the  taille  or 
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#ld  land  tax  of  France,  which  wa$ 
eolk^ed  by  the  different  intendants 
according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
crop.  .  ^  I  ^ 

2dly,  There  is  another  plan,  which 
ire  think  beff  of.  After  the  tithes 
are  valued  as  aforefaid,  let  them  be 
oifered  to  the  refpedive  proprietors 
of  land  at  30  years  purchafe,  which 
every  man,  who  knows  his  interefl, 
vrould  gladly  accept  in  order  to  be 
quit  of  them.  The  purchafe  money* 
where  they  belonged  to  the  clergy,  to 
be  veiled  in  government  (lock  in  name 
of  the  particular  pariih  from  whence 
it  is  produced,  and  the  intereff  regu* 
larly  paid  the  incumbent.  Where 


tithes  are  the  property  of  laymen,  the 
purchafe-money  might  be  immediate¬ 
ly  paid  into  their  own  hands. 

Confidering  the  fubjc£t  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  every  well-difpofed 
perfon  mull  lament  that  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  a  taj(,  purpofely  given  for 
the  fupport  of  religion,  Ihould  be  the 
means  of  creating  difrefpe^  for  its 
rainiHers.  There  are  no  arguments 
neceffary  to  prove,  that  where  the 
clergyman  differs  with  his  parilbioo- 
ers  upon  this  fubje^,  the  ufefulnefs  of 
his  office  is  totally  frullrated  :  which 
makes  not  only  the  pradicc,  but  e- 
ven  the  profeffion  of  religion,  be  dif> 
regarded. 
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TROM  THE  SAME. 


LEFT  Penifton  for  Sheffield. 

Moll  of  the  way  the  foil  indif¬ 
ferent. — Saw  fome  patches  of  tur¬ 
nips,  but  none  of  them  good.  Road 
to  Sheffield  high,  and  very  unequal. 
Fine  country  to  the  northward,  and 
abounding  with  oak-wood. 

Sheffield  is  Qtuated  upon  the  river 
Don,  and  has  long  been  a  ffaple  place 
for  cutlery  ware  of  all  kinds.  It  is 
a  populous  town,  containing  not  lefs 
than  40,000  inhabitants.  The  lord 
of  the  manor  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
«ho  likewife  poffeffes  a  large  eflate 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

InformatUn  frtvt  Mr  Peach  at  the  An¬ 
gel  Inn,  <who  cccup.es  feveral  farms. 

Soil  generally  of  a  deep  clay,  and 
from  the  quantity  of  manure,  very 
rich.— —Climate  moderate.  Some 
great  proprietors,  fuch  as  the  Duke 
cf  Norfolk  -y  but  a  number  of  fraall 
freeholders.  In  the  neighbourhood, 
moll  part  of  the  farms  arc  fmall,  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  reducing 
their  fize,  as  fall  as  the  leafes  expire, 
for  the  convenieqey  of  the  inhabi* 
taots.  About  a  third  part  of  the  land 


is  kept  in  tillage.  Grafles  Town  for 
pallure  are,  white  clover,  and  haj- 
leeds,  and  red  clover,  and  a  little  rye- 
grafs  for  cutting.  Rotation  pra^f. 
ed  by  Mr  Peach  is,  after  breaking  up 
his  pallure  land,— oats,  winter  tares, 
oats  again,  frequently  wheat,  peafe, 
and  then  fummer  fallow  ;  which  is 
ploughed  as  often  as  polfihlc.  Limes 
moll  of  the  fallows  from  Dcrbythire,. 
with  2  five-horfe  waggon  loads  per 
acre,  the  prime  coll  of  which  is,  il. 
2s.  carriage  21. 10s.  in  all  3I.  12s.  per 
acre,  lays  it  on  before  harvell.  The. 
Derbylhirc  lime  anfwers  better  than 
the  kind  brought  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Doncaller ;  but  the  latter 
fort  thought  fuperior  for  building. 
Cultivates  a  good  deal  of  turnips,  all 
in  broadcall ;  fold  fome  this  fcafon, 
to  be  drawn,  at  L.  12.  per  acre.  Ufes 
bone  dull,  which  anfwers  well  upon 
wet  land.  Yokes  2  horfesina  plough, 
but  fometimes,  when  the  land  is  lliff, 
employs  more.  .Wilhes  to  fow  as 
early  as  poffible,  as  the  harvell  is  ra¬ 
ther  late.  Wages  high,  a  good 
ploughman  L.  14.  per  annum,  with 
victuals  and  beer ;  labourers  10s.  6d. 

pet 
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per  week,  with  beer.  In  hay  tinne 
and  harvell  ^ive$  them  victuals  alfo. 
Incloling  a  great  improvement,  and 
increafes  population.  No  common 
6eldshere,  but  thinks  them  bad  things. 
A  great  deal  of  wade  land  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  town,  which  would 
be  valuable  if  divided  and  inclofed. 
Leafes  generally  granted  here.— -The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  grants  them  for  a  i 
years  ;  where  they  are  not  granted, 
thinks  there  is  no  encouragement  to 
improve.  Thinks  there  (hould  be  no 
redriflions  in  any  leafe,  but  for  the 
lad  3  years.  Proviiions  high,  beef 
and  mutton  4t<1>  veal  5d.  and  much 
higher  in  fpring.  Is  not  fond  of  par¬ 
ing  and  burning,  unlefs  in  particular 
fituations.  Drains  a  great  deal ;  in 
wet  bottoms,  lays  bruth-wood  fird, 
and  dones  above.  Roads  generally 
bad,  but  more  attention  is  paid  to 
them  fince  the  mail-coach  came  this 
way. — Thinks  the  agriculture  of  the 
neighbourhood  is  greatly  improved 
by  trade  and  manufadures ;  they  pro¬ 
vide  a  large  quantity  of  additional 
manure,  and  a  good  market  fur  the 
produce,  which  much  more  than 
compenfates  for  the  increafe  of  wages 
occaii  Hied  by  them. 

Waited  upon  John  Booth,  E(q.  of 
Brufh-houfe,  about  three  miles  from 
Sheffield,  who  obligingly  favoured 
us  with  the  following  information: 

Soil  in  this  neighbourhood  a  hazle 
loam,  well  calculated  for  turnips — 
Climate  middling — Average  gage  of 
rain  33  inches  in  a  feafon,  which  is 
about  a  medium  betwixt  what  falls 
in  Lancafliire,  and  on  the  ead  coad. 
Large  proprietors  are,  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  Countefs 
of  Bute  ;  but  there  is  a  number  of 
fmall  freeholders.  Farms  fmall ;  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield,  from 
30  to  60  acres.  Near  that  place 
three-fourths  of  the  land  is  in  padure, 
and  at  a  greater  didance  about  one* 
balf.  Some  red  -  clover,  and  ryc- 
grafs  Is  fown,  but  the  general  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  fow  white  clover,  with  hay- 
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feeds.  The  padure  graft  is  chiefly 
docked  with  milk  cows,  and  a  few 
Ihcep,  which  are  modly  of  the  Peni- 
don  breed.  Little  land  is  watered, 
but  approves  of  it  when  it  can  be 
conveniently  praclifed.  Rotation  of 
crops  mod  approved  of  is  turnips, 
barley,  clover,  and  wheat.  Fallow 
pradifed,  but  not  on  a  large  fcale, 
unlefs  in  ciTe  of  turnips.  A  great 
deal  of  bone  dud  ufed,  40  bufliels  to 
the  acre,  at  i8d.  per  bulhel ;  but  has 
done  it  to  the  extent  of  80  bulhels 
per  acre,  with  advantage ;  ploughs 
with  two  horfes  abread  j  does  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  large  carts  and  waggons, 
and  thinks  carts  of  afmallercontlruc- 
tiun  of  more  utility  to  the  hufhand- 
man.  Wages  for  labourers  are  10s. 
per  week  and  a  free  houfe.  Movr- 
ing  corn,  from  6s.  to  10s.  per  acre, 
grafs  3s.  No  want  of  bands  for  har- 
ved  work ;  approves  of  paring  and 
burning  on  old  grafs  land,  expence 
2 IS.  per  acre.  Country  not  fufli- 
ciently  wooded,  a  great  deal  mure 
wanted.  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  about 
1500  acres  of  wood  in  this  parilh; 
cuts  once  in  24  years,  and  leaves  a 
number  of  trees  of  different  ages  each 
cutting. 

Mr  Booth  was  further  of  opinion, 
that  if  the  wade  lands  and  moors 
were  divided,  planting  upon  then 
would  thrive  and  do  well.  Roads 
might  be  greatly  improved  ;  futvey- 
ors  recommended  by  a  veOry  meet¬ 
ing;  and  reposts  made  of  the  work 
annually.  Farm  houfes  and  offices 
improperly  condrucled,  and  badly  li- 
tuated  ;  often  built  at  random,  with¬ 
out  any  attention  paid  to  (ituation  or 
convenience  of  the  farm.  Mod  part 
of  the  proprietors  here  grant  leafes, 
and  think  it  Impoffible  to  praclile 
good  farming  without  them.  '1  hinxs 
many  of  the  covenants  in  the  leaks 
are  dedruflive  to  improvements ;  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  great  life  to  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  no  agricultural  focielies  heie  at 
prefent ;  but  rem' ,  bers  ore  toimer- 
ly  at  SheiEtId,  wdich  fubfided  for  a 
number 
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number  of  years.  Several  inclofing  try,  and  are  even  imported  from  dii- 
bills  have  lately  pafied  for  fields  in  tant  places.  I'hey  are  broke  through, 
this  neighbourhood,  which  have  pro*  a  mill  made  for  that  purpofe;  are 
duced  very  beneficial  confequences.  fometimes  laid  on  the  ground  with- 
Thinks  people  have  a  turn  for  im-  out  any  mixture ;  but  it  is  Tuppofed 
provenieiits.  molt  advantageous  to  mix  them  up 

Infoniitition  from  Mr  OJfy,  at  Darn~  with  rich  earth,  into  a  corapolt,  and 
hill,  near  Sheffield.  when  fermentation  has  taken  place. 

Soil  in  general  loamy,  and  inclin-  is  the  proper  time  to  lay  them  on 
ed  to  moillure,  and  the  land  in  the  the  ground.  VVe  alfo  heard  of  ano- 
immediate  vicinity  of  Sheffield  chief-  then  manure,  which  can  never  be 
ly  employed  in  pallure,hay,  and  gar-  more  than  a  loc.»l  one,  viz.  the  refufe 
dcDSj  all  grains  cultivated,  but  no  of  hogs  bridles  from  the  brulh  ma- 
regular  rotation.  Little  land  fallow-  nufadlories.  One  gentleman  inform¬ 
ed  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  manures  rd  us  that  he  had  manured  four  acres 
ufed,  arc  liable  dung,  lime,  and  bone  with  this  refufe,  and  that  its  cflc^ 
duilj  frelh  land,  when  taken  up,  is  greatly  furpalTed  that  of  dreet  dung, 
town  with  wheat,  then  beans*,  and  wh^h  the  reA  of  the  field  had  been 
continued  under  the  fame  crops  as  coveted  with. 

long  as  poffible.  Difference  betwixt  Leaving  Sheffield,  we  came  to 
lommon  field  and  inclofed  land  of  Rotheram,  which  is  a  pl.ice  famous 
limilar  quality,  L.  25  per  cent.  Pa-  for  iron  works.  Exanuned  feveral 
ring  and  burning  pradifed,  even  u-  farms  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
pon  the  dubbles,  which  are  often  pa-  are  generally  in  good  order,  particu- 
red  every  year.  The  country  not  larly  that  of  Mr  Taylor  at  Canklaw 
lulTiciently  wooded,  owing  to  the  Mills.  This  farm  is  held  upon  u 
great  demand  from  the  manufaflu-  leafe  of  2i  years  from  the  Duke  of 
rers.  Leafes  generally  granted  from  Norfolk,  and  appears  under  excellent 
11  to  21  years.  Re(lri£led  in  gener-  management. 

al  by  them,  to  keep  two-thirds  in  Mr  Taylor  deals  largely  in  the 
grifs ;  manufa^lures  have  a  good  ef-  turnip  and  grafs  hufbandry.  His 
fcA  on  agriculture,  but  the  manufac-  land  intended  for  turnips  next  feafon 
luring  iniercll  preponderates  fo  much  had,  when  wc  w  ere  there,  (Novem- 
here,  that  agriculture  becomes  only  ber  9th  (gut  three  ploughings.  and 
a  fecondary  objed.  'I'hinks  that  appeared  almoK  as  clean  as  many 
tithes  are  a  hardlliip,  and  a  great  bar  fummer  fallows.  His  inclofures  are 
to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  in  capital  order,  all  hedges  being 
When  Mr  Odey  firft  occupied  this  neatly  dreffed,  and  completely  fenci> 
farm,  only  four  loads  of  wheat  were  ble.  Keeps  a  great  many  (beep, 
produced  upon  the  acrej  but  now  which  are  of  the  Diffiiey  breed,  and 
owing  to  the  improvements  made  by  his  patlurrs  are  of  fine  quality,  being 
him,  at  a  great  expence, twelve  loads  as  clofe  at  the  bottom  as  if  to  years 
are  produced  •,  and  Mr  Odey  confi-  old,  although  but  newlyfown  down, 
ders  it  to  be  a  grievous  oppreffion.  At  Aldwark  near^Rotheram,  w« 
that  the  tenth  of  this  improved  crop  received  the  folfowing  information 
Ihould  be  carried  off  by  a  perfon  who  from  Mr  Wigfull ; 
has  been  at  ho  cxpence  in  raifing  it.  The  foil  about  two  or  three  miles 
Bone  dud,  or  as  it  is  here  called,  round  this  place,  is  in  general  a  rich 

I  hand  tillage,  is  ufed  to  great  extent  hazle  loam,  and  the  climate  is  warm 
upon  all  the  fields  for  twenty  miles  and  dry.  The  principal  proprietors 
round  Sheffield.  Bones  of  all  kinds  arc  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Duke  of 
are  gathered  with  the  greateif  induf-  Leeds,  Earl  Fitzwilliazn,  Earl  of 
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StrafFoa},  Mr  Foljambe,  and  llie  provement  in  his  own  neighbourhood 
Meffrs.  Walkers.  Cut  there  are  al-  if  the  corn  was  cut  lower,  which 
lo  a  great  number  of  finall  proprie-  would  not  only  take  the  crop  up  much 
tors.  Farms  fmall  in  fize,  being  cleaner,  but  alfo  be  the  means  of  ac- 
raollly  from  20  to  yo  acres,  and  kept  cumulating  a  large  additional  quaiiti- 
nearly  in  equal  proportions  of  pailure  ty  of  manure. 

and  tillage.  The  ^gralTcs  cultivated,  Mr  Wigfullwas  of  very  great  fer- 
are  chiefly  white  clover  and  hay-  vice  tous  during  our  flay  in  the  neigh- 
feeds.  Red  clover  is  Town  by  itfelf,  bourhood,  and  was  the  means  of  in- 
and  referved  for  feed,  Not  many  troducing  us  to  a  large  company  of 
cattle  or  (hcep  bred  in  the  neighbour-  intelligent  farmers,  at  the  houfe  of 
hood,  blit  a  good  number  of  horfes  Mr  John  Hall,  at  Icklca,  from  whom 
fince  they  advanced  in  price.  All  we  received  mott  interefling  informa- 
kinds  of  grain  are  cultivated  here  j  tion.  Weberehave  givenanabllraftof 
i  nd  the  general  rotation  i«  fallow  or  it.  The  majority  of  farms  are  fmall, 
turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat,  and  about  two-thirds  of  them  kept 
'I'hc  manures  ufed,  are  flable  dung,  in  tillage.  A  variety  of  grafTes  ate 
rope  dull,  bone  dull,  horn  (haviflgs,  fown  j  fuch  as  red  and  white  clover, 
&c.  Land  moftly  inclofed,  which  trefoil,  rye  grafs,  and, above  all, hay- 
Mr  Wigfull  thinks  has  increafed  the  feeds.  Thele  feeds,  when  intended 
value  of  land  one-fourth.  The  wa-  for  paflure,  are  fown  very  thick,  no 
ges  here  are  high;  ploughmen  I  os.  Icfs  than  eighteen  pounds  weigl.* 
per  week,  befides  drink.  Labourers  white  clover,  and  three  quarters  of 
eighteen  pence  and  two  fltiHings  per  hay. feeds,  to  the  flatute  acre.  Cat- 
day.  Farm  houfe?  and  offices  arc  tie  are  of  the  long  horned  breed,  but 
very  improperly  fituatcd.  They  mofl  of  the  paflure  is  ate  by  fticep  of 
<)Ught  to  be  placed,  if  poffible,  in  the  the  Bakewell  kind  ;  which  breed  is 
middle  of  the  farm,  and  not  in  a  cor-  faft  fpreadingin  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
ter,  as  at  prefent.  The  public  roads  try.  Very  little  land  watered  here ; 
arc  generally  good,  but  a  number  of  but  the  pradice  thought  advantage- 
the  by-ones  are  in  mifcrable  order,  ous,  and  in  proper  fituations  efteem- 
Manufaflurcs  of  iron  and  ftecl,  are  e d  of  equal  value  to  a  top  dreffing  of 
carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  to  manure.  AH  forts  of  grains  are  cul- 
great  extent,  which  are  found  to  pro-  tivated,  red  wheat  cfpecially.  Ko- 
duce  good  cffcdls  upon  agriculture,  tation  ;  turnips  upon  the  dry  land,  o- 
l  y  inertafing  the  riches  of  the  coun-  therwife  fum'mer  fallow,  barley,  clo- 
try,  and  confequently  affording  a  rea-  yer,  wheat,  oats,  orpeafe  ;  four  crops 
«iy  market  for  every  article  the  far-  generally  taken  to  a  fallow.  A  great 
iner  raifes.  The  people  have  a  great  deal  of  lime  ufed  ;  applied  at  the 
turn  for  improvements,  but  their  ge-  rate  of  one  hundred  bufticlsper  acie; 
iiius  is  cramped  for  v\  ?nt  of  leafes,  expcnce  50  s.  Almofl  the  whole 
and  by  injurious  reflridions  laid  011  land  inclofed,  which  is  fuppofed  an 
them  by  the  proprietors.  Tithes  are  advantage  equal  to  one  third,  and  is 
^•enerally  drawn  here  in  kind,  both  the  means  of  incrcafing  population, 
fmall  and  great.  Mr  Wigfull  fug-  Paring  and  burning  much  prailifed; 
gefteJ  that  it  would  be  a  great  im-  expence  2is.  per  acre, 
provement  in  other  places  of  the  Farm  houfes  and  offices,  in  gcr.et- 
country,  to  introduce  the  fowing  al  very  badly  conftrufted,  ar,d  impro- 
s'  inter  tares,  which  txe  excellent  perly  fituatcd.  People  have  a  great 
fpring  food  for  horfes  when  their  turn  for  improvements,  but  ate  pre- 
Jtcep  is  very  dear;  and  iwa.s  like  wife  vented  by  the  following  obfiaclcs; 
'  ot opinion,  it  would  be  a  ghcat  im-  ujnt  of  leafes;  reflridions  in 
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rode  of  management,  which  hinders  bulhels  applied  to  the  acre,  and  often 
the  farmer  from  exerting  his  abilities,  bought  fo  high  as  23d.  pet  buthel. 
and  introducing  new  practices}  and  Ploughs  and  carts  are  of  the  corn- 
tithes,  when  taken  in  kind.  Mr  Hall  mon  fort ;  the  carts  arc  7i-  feet  in 
informed  us,  that  the  tithes  of  wheat  length,  3  feet  2  inches  in  breadth, 
were  fometimes  commuted  for  Rfteen  and  2  feel  2  inches  deep,  and  will 
Ihillings  per  acre,  when  the  landlord’s  hold  I  chalder  or  32  buftiels,  gener- 
rent  was  only  twelve  (Iiillings.  Mr  ally  drawn  by  3  horles  in  a  line.  Few 
Hall  has  a  rape  mill ;  and  manufac-  oxen  wrought.  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
tures  a  great  deal  of  oil,  which  is  ufes  fome,  but  the  farmers  ufe  horfes 
generally  fold  to  Lancalhire.  Pur-  from  their  being  molt  expeditious, 
chafes  rape  feed  in  the  Eaft  Riding,  Land  moftly  inclofed,  the  advantages 
and  Norfolk;  prefent  price  L.  3  per  of  which  are  great,  being  eilimated 
quarter,  and  Rve  quarters  often  raifed  equal  to  25I.  per  cwr. ;  the  inclofures 
upon  an  acre.  are  fmall,  being  regulated  by  the  (ize 

Having  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Sin-  of  the  farms;  few  townlhips  hut  what 
clait  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  we  pro-  have  common  fields,  and  thefc  ought 
ceeded  to  Wentworth  -  houfe,  but  to  be  divided.  Not  much  wade  land, 
unluckily  his  Lordihip  was  in  Nor-  but  what  is  of  this  kind  is  highly  im- 
thamptonlhire.  Delivered  the  letter  provable.  Wages  very  high  ;  plough- 
to  Mr  Bounds,  his  chief  deward,  men  14I.  a  year,  befides  viduals, 
who  paid  US  every  attention,  and  drink,  and  walking ;  labourers  2s.  per 
from  whom  we  received  full  informa-  day  in  fummer,  and  i6d.  in  winter, 
tion  relative  to  the  management  of  Drains  of  various  dzes,  and  filled 
his  Lordlhip's  large  and  valuable  ef-  with  dones,  but  the  extent  depends 
tale.  Mr  Bounds  was  at  the  trou-  upon  the  goodnefs  of  the  farmer.  A 
ble  of  bringing  fome  of  the  principal  good  farmer  always  drains  where  ne- 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  to  us,  ceffary,  a  bad  one  neglefts  it  in  all  11- 
from  whom  we  received  full  and  ac-  tuations.  Paring  and  burning  prac- 
curate anfwers  to  the  different  queries  tifed  upon  drong  rulh  land,  but 
we  had  circulated.  The  following  thought  bad  hulbandry  upon  light 
is  the  fubdance  of  the  intelligence  we  foils.  A  good  deal  of  wood  in  the 
received :  country,  but  from  being  too  early 

Soil  variable ;  both  clay  upon  a  cut,  woods  are  turning  weaker  and 
wet  bottom,  and  a  hazle  loam  ;  farms  weaker;  cut  once  in  2i  years,  a 
fmall,  not  many  above  lool.  rent,  part  being  left  each  cutting ;  ibme 
and  chiefly  kept  in  tillage,  not  above  trees  left  to  the  age  of  6o  ymrs,  a 
a  fourth  part  being  in  padure  ;  grafs*  few  particular  ones  longer,  modly 
es  cultivated  are  natural  hay-feeds,  ufed  in  the  collieries.  Provifions  at 
white  clover  and  trefoil ;  little  red  prefent  high  ;  beef  ar'd  mutton  4vd. 
clover  Town;  both  dicep  and  cattle  per  lb.;  wheat  6s.  6d.  per  budiel, 
fed  upon  the  padures.  The  cattle'  are  barley  js.  oats  3s.  and  beans  6$. 
generally  of  the  Craven  breed  ;  (beep  Farm  houfe  s  and  offices,  in  general, 
partly  of  the  polled  fort,  and  a  good  properly  condruffed  for  the  fize  of 
many  from  the  moors  abdve  Peni-  the  farms  and  dock  kept.  Leafes 
don.  General  rotation  of  crops  is  feldom  granted.  No  agricultural  lo- 
tiimips,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat,  cieties;  bat  the  people  have  a  greac 
Where  the  land  is  drong,  it  is  clean  turn  for  improvement,  the  principal 
fummer  fallowed,  and  fown  with  obdacle  to  which  is  paying  tithes  in 
wheat  at  Michaelmas ;  of  all  the  ma-  kind.  There  are  few  edates  in  the 
Tiures  that  are  ufed,  bone  dud  is  neighbourhood  exempt  from  paying 
fuund  to  have  the  mod  cffecl ;  60  both  fmall  and  great  tithes,  but  they 
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are  more  ufually  compounded  for 
than  drawn  in  kind.  The  greated 
benefits  that  have  been  produced  from 
incladng  open  fields  and  wade  land, 
are  in  thofc  places  where  the  great 
and  fmail  tithes  have  been  commuted 
for,  either  in  land  or  money. 

From  a  paper  communicated  to  u$, 
we  can  fpeak  with  precifion  upon 
the  nature  of  the  covenants  that  ate 
here  entered  into  by  landlord  and 
tenant. 

The  tenant  covenants  to  keep  all 
the  buildings  and  fences  in  repair } 
to  pay  all  parliamentary  and  parifh 
taxes^;  not  to  plough  up  grafs  land 
without  confent  of  the  landlord  ;  not 
to  take  more  than  3  crops  of  corn 
before  a  fallow ;  to  lay  12  cart  loads 
of  dung  upon  every  acre  fo  fallow¬ 
ed  ;  not  to  fell  any  hay,  draw,  or  o- 
ther  fodder  from  off  the  pien.ifes, 
but  eat  and  confume  the  fame  there¬ 
upon  j  to  fpread  all  the  .manure  arif- 
ing  from  the  premifes  upon  fome  part 
thereof,  and  leave  the  lad  year's  ma¬ 
nure  thereupon.  The  landlord  co¬ 
venants  to  allow  the  tenant,  on  quit¬ 
ting  his  farm,  which  is  by  the  cudom 
of  the  country  at  Candlemas,  what 
two  indifferent  perfons  (hall  deem 
reafonable  for  what  is  generally  cal¬ 
led  full  tillage,  and  half  tillage, 
being  for  the  rent  and  affeffments  of 
his  fallow  ground,  the  ploughing  and 
managing  the  fame  }  the  lime,  ma¬ 
nure,  or  other  tillage  laid  thereon  \ 
the  feed  fown  thereupon  j  the  fowing 
and  harrowing  thereof  j  alfo  for  the 
ploughing,  harrowing,  manuring,  and 
managing  any  turnip  fallow,  which 
he  may  leave  unfown }  alfo  for  any 
clover  feed  fown  on  the  premifes,  and 
the  harrowing  and  rolling  in  of  fuch 
feed  j  and  for  every  other  matter  and 
thing  done  and  performed  in  a  huf- 
bandry-like  manner  on  fuch  fallow 
lands,  in  the  two  lad  years  of  the 
terms*,  alfo  for  the  lad  year’s  manure 
left  upon  the  premiffes ;  and  for  any 
manure  and  tillage  laid  upon  the 
grafs  land. 


Wentworth  Houfe  is  fituated  be- 
tween  Rotherham  and  Barnlley,  and 
is  one  of  the  larged  and  mud  magni¬ 
ficent  houfet  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
unneceffary  here  to  give  any  deferip. 
tion  of  it,  as  Mr  Young,  in  his  Nor¬ 
thern  four,  has  already  done  this  in 
a  very  proper  manner.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a  park,  which  we  were 
tuld  confided  of  1 500  acres,  carrying 
grafs  of  the  mod  exquifite  quality, 
and  upon  which  large  droves  of  cat- 
tie,  dieep,  and  deer  are  fed. 

Returning  back  by  Rotheraro,  we 
proceeded  for  Parkhill,  the  feat  of 
Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  F.fq.  M.  P. 
We  were  received  by  Mr  Taylor 
with  the  greated  kindnefs:  walked 
over  a  number  of  the  adjoining  fields 
with  him,  and  received  much  valu¬ 
able  inforniation  refpefling  the  huf- 
bandry  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  foil  here  is  thin,  rather  wet, 
and  upon  lime-done.  Few  turnips 
are  cultivated,  and  they  are  all  fown 
broadcad.  Mr  Taylor  fliewed  us  a 
mill  for  breaking  bones,  which  are 
in  great  repute  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  found  to  anfwer  better  up¬ 
on  lime-done  land  than  any  other  ma¬ 
nure.  Sixty  budiels  arc  applied  to 
the  acre.  Has  very  little  eded  the 
fird  year,  but  afterwards  operates  for 
a  confideruble  time — we  think  10  or 
1 2  years.  Prime  cod  at  the  mill  i8d. 
per  bufhel,  and  the  demand  greater 
than  can  be  fupplied.  Road  from 
Rotherham,  till  we  came  near  Park- 
hill,  very  bad,  and  all  cut  into  deep 
tracls  :  a  confiderable  part  of  it  was 
aimed  impaffable.  Saw  fome  com¬ 
mon  fields  of  good  natural  quality, 
near  a  place  we  think  called  Malt- 
by,  which  were  under  very  bad  ma¬ 
nagement. 


Suhjiance  of  information  received  from 
Air  Arch.  I'aylor,  farmer  at  Letoid, 
near  Parkhill. 


The  foil  is  a  thin  lime-done,  and 
the  climate  moderate,  Farms  in  ge¬ 
neral  too  fmail,  which  Mr  Taylor 
thinks 
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thinks  is  the  caufe  they  are  occupied  lor  faid  it  was  not  ufual  to  grant  lea- 
by  a  number  of  poor,  bad  farmers,  as  fes,  but  thinks  a  farmer  has  no  encou> 
they  are  not  worth  the  notice  of  a  ragement  to  improve,  wanting  them, 
man  of  any  property.  Two-thirds  of  l.ands  in  this  neighbourhood  fubjeft 
the  land  rs  kept  in  padure,  which  is  both  to  great  and  fmall  tithes,  which, 
lown  with  common  hay  feeds,  white  Mr  Taylor  fays,  damps  every  fpirit 
clover,  and  trefoil,  and  fed  with  the  of  improvement.  Mr  Taylor  ufes  a 
Lelcefter  breed  of  Iheep,  and  long  great  deal  of  bone  dull,  50  bulhels  of 
horned  cattle.  Mr  Taylor  does  not  which,  mixed  with  fome  (hort  ma- 
think  the  long  horned  kind  good  for  nure,  is  fufficent  for  an  acre.  AI- 
milk,  but  confiders  them  to  anfwer  though  it  isa  very  expenfive  drefling, 
bed  upon  his  thin,  wet  ground.  Mr  yet  as  it  is  very  durable,  he  confidcra 
Taylor’s  mode  of  farming  is  to  plough  himfelf  well  paid  for  the  application. 
{1\  years,  and  graze  five  years.  When  Does  not  much  pradife  paring  and 
be  breaks  up  his  fwarth,  applies  2t  burning,asheconridersittoimpove- 
chalders,  or  8o  bulhels  of  lime  to  the  riih  the  foil.  The  land  is  all  inclo- 
acre,  and  fows  turnips,  for  the  firll  fed,  and  has  been  fo  for  near  one  hun- 
crop,  2d,  barley,  3 J,  clover,  or  peafe  dred  years.  Size  of  inclofurcs  from 
and  beans,  4th,  wheat,  5th,  clean  fum-  5  to  20  acres.  Cannot  lay  whether 
mer  fallow,  6th,  wheat  with  grafs  inclofing  has  decreafed  population  or 
feeds.  The  firil  year  of  the  grafs  it  not,  being  fo  long  finceit  took  place, 
is  padured  with  Iheep,  and  manured  From  Parkhill  to  Bautry  the  road 
in  the  following  winter ,  next  year  is  good.  Pafled  by  Sandbeck,  the  feat 
cut  for  hay,  from  which  a  good  crop  of  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  and  found 
of  feeds  is  got  *,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  the  name  of  the  place  correfponded 
years,  padured  with  Iheep.  Mr  Tay-  with  the  nature  of  the  foiL 
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'n~'HE  celebrated  Rhine,  the  boun-  augment  the  infant  dream,  which 
dary  of  fo  many  confiderable  flows  from  the  village  of  Splugen  to 
dates  in  Europe,  has  its  lources  in  Ander,  through  a  mountainous  re- 
the  Alps  of  the  country  of  the  Gri-  gion,  prefenting,  at  every  point  of 
Tons,  in  SwilTerland.  It  is  formed  of  view,  the  mod  awful  magnificence 
two  principal  dreams,  the  Upper  of  feenery.  It  flows  hence  to  Zillis, 
Rhine  to  the  ead,  and  the  Lower  and,  afterward,  by  the  fide  of  the 
Rhine  to  tlie  well.  Via  Mala.,  a  road  fo  called  from  the 

fuppofed 
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fuppofed  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
palling  through  it.  Such  dreadful 
del'criptions  have  been  given  of  it  by 
different  travellers,  that  every  new 
tourill  may  exped  to  find  it  the 
•worll  road  he  had  ever  explored. 
He  will,  however,  be  agreeably  de¬ 
ceived  }  for  he  will  not  find  it  more 
incommodious  than  the  way  from 
Splugen  to  Ander  j  nor  will  be  once 
think  it  neceifary  to  difmount  from 
kis  horfe,  except  when  he  choofes  to 
Hop,  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  any 
particular  feene.  The  road  even  ad¬ 
mits  of  carriages.  No  reafon,  there¬ 
fore,  can  be  imagined,  why  this  par¬ 
ticular  way  fhould  be  difiinguilhed 
by  the  appellation  of  Via  Mata,  un- 
lefs  fuch  deferiptions  allude  to  former 
times,  and  modern  writers  have  a- 
dopted  them  as  the  mere  echos  of 
ancient  travellers.  Perhaps  the  pe¬ 
culiar  gloom  of  the  valley,  through 
which  the  road  paffes,  may  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  convey  thefe  ideas  of  ter¬ 
ror  to  perfons  not  accullomed  to  Al¬ 
pine  repions.  Indeed,  the  Via  Mala 
runs  through  a  dark  and  uninhabited 
valley,  overfpread  in  many  parts  with 
thick  forefts,  which  admit  only  a 
kind  of  twilight  gloom,  and  fo  ex¬ 
ceedingly  narrow,  that  the  fteep 
rocks,  which  inelofe  it,  hang  over, 
and  feem  almolt  to  meet  toward  their 
fummits.  The  Rhine  foams  at  the 
bottom,  fometimes  not  vifible,  and 
fometimes,  faintly  glimmering 

Through  darkfome  pines,  that,  o’er  the 
rocks  reclin’d. 

Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow 
wind.  Pope. 

About  three  miles  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Via  Mala  is  a  Hone 
bridge  of  a  fingle  arch,  thrown  acrofs 
a  gnlph  •,  a  fubliine  feene,  which  the 
traveller  will  Hop  to  admire,  and  will 
leave  with  regret.  The  river  falls  in 
a  beautiful  cafeade,  rolls  in  a  narrow 
channel  at  the  depth  of  more  than 
400  feet  perpendicular,  Turioufly 
dallies  under  the  bridge,  expands  it- 
frlf  into  a  wide  bafip}  and  then  is  Icfl 


under  a  rock,  through  which  it  hn) 
forced  a  paffage.  The  impending 
mountains,  partly  baro,  and  partly 
embrowned  with  firs,  caH  an  awful 
gloom  over  the  gulf  below. 

The  traveller  will  be  greatly  flruck 
here  with  a  circuinilauce,  which  he 
may  have  obferved,  indeed,  in  other 
vallics  of  Swilferland,  but  no  where 
in  fuch  perfe^ion  as  at  this  place. 
The  Rhine,  which  is,  at  pretent,  a- 
bout  400  feet  below  the  bridge,  feems 
evidently  to  have  once  flowed  as  high, 
or  even  higher  than  the  bridge  now 
Hands,  to  have  gradually  worn  away 
the  rock,  and  excavated  the  deep 
channel  in  which  it  now  runs. 

Having  pafled  this  bridge,  the  tra¬ 
veller  proceeds  through  a  lubterra- 
neous  opening,  a  few  paces  in  length, 
which  had  been  cut  through  the  over, 
hanging  rock  j  and,  a  little  farther, 
he  will  crofs  a  fecond  bridge,  fimilar 
to  the  firH.  Hence  this  branch  of  the 
Rhine  proceeds  by  Tufis  and  Fur- 
Henau,  and  joins  the  Upper  Rhine  at 
Reichenau. 

To  the  Lower  Rhine  two  fources 
are  aferibed :  the  firH,  called  the  Vtr- 
der  Rhein,  or  Further  Rhine,  deft  ends 
from  a  glacier  onthefummit  of  Mount 
Badus,  and  forms  a  piece  of  water, 
half  a  mile  in  circumference,  called 
the  Lake  of  St  Thomas :  the  fecond, 
named  the  Middle  Rhine,  iffues  fi ora 
Mount  St  Barnabas.  They  are  both 
infignificant  rivulets  till  their  junflion 
below  Difentis,  when  the  Upper  Rhine 
is  not  larger  than  the  Hinder  Rhine. 
It  palTcs  by  Hants,  the  capital  of  the 
Grey  League,  flowing  through  the 
valley  of  Sopra  Selva,  in  a  rapid  and 
fliallow  Hream,  which  forms  repeat¬ 
ed  catara^Is.  The  valley  of  Sopra 
Selva,  which  is  the  mofl  populous  of 
the  Grey  League,  extends  from 
Mount  St.  Gothard  to  Rcl^ienau, 
where,  as  before  obferved,  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Rhine  unite. 

At  Reichenau,  are  two  curious 
bridges,  built  by  the  nephew  of  Ulnc 
Gruber.man,  the  felf  taughi  atchitrft 

of 
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of  the  celebrated  bridges  of  SchafF-  quantities  of  them  being  fent  pickled 
luufcn  and  VVcitingen.  The  firft,  as  far  as  Vienna.  The  veffels  em- 
which  is  thrown  acrofs  the  Hinder  ployed  on  this  lake  are  from  120  to 
Rhine,  meafurcs  105  feet.  'I'he  fe-  1 50  tons  burden.  Its  environs  are 
cond  is  built  acrofs  the  Rhine,  below  pleafant  and  well  cultivated,  its  bor- 
the  point  of  union,  and  forms  a  very  ders  confiding  of  gentle-riling  hills, 
beautiful  objc61.  It  is  a  wooden  It  is  furrounded  by  a  number  of 
bridge,  of  a  lingle  arch,  covered  like  towns,  villages,  cafiles,  monaderies, 
that  of  Schaffhaufen ;  and  the  fpan  &c.  The  jurifdiftion  of  this  lake 
of  the  arch  is  220  feet  in  length.  belongs  partly  to  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
From  Reichenau,  the  Rhine  palTes  tria  ;  and  partly  to  the  eight  ancient 
within  a  mile  of  Coire,  the  capital  of  cantons,  fovereigns  of  I  hurgau ;  and 
the  country  of  the  Grifons,  the  en-  to  the  abbot  of  St  Gall.  '1  heir  li- 
virons  of  which  are  delightful.  The  mits  were  determined  by  a  treaty 
plain,  through  which  the  Rhine  ra-  concluded  in  1685,  with  the  Emper- 
pidly  dows,  is  richly  diverfified  with  or  Leopold. 

corn  and  padurej  the  hills  gradually  Between  its  outlet  at  the  wefiem 
llopping  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  extremity  of  the  Boden  See  and  its 
are  covered  with  vines,  which  yield  entrance  into  the  eadern  extremity  of 
wine  of  an  agieeable  davour,  but  not  the  lake  of  Zell,  the  Rhine,  on  its 
drong.  The  points  of  view  vary  fur-  left  bank,  forms  a  delightlul  fituation 
prilingly,  from  agreeable  to  roman-  for  the  city  of  Condance,  within  the 
tic,  from  romantic  to  wild.  The  ri-  limits  of  Suabia,  oppofitc  to  which  is 
ver  begins  here  to  be  navigable  for  Peterhaufen.  A  lufceptible  mind 
rafts,  and  merchandife  is  tranfported  will  be  much  affcfled  with  the  foli- 
hy  it  toward  LIndau  and  Zuric.  ARer  tary  appearance  of  a  town,  once  fo 
pafling  by  Mayeufcid,  Sargans,  Wer-  dourilhing  in  commerce,  and  fo  cele- 
denberg,  and  Sax,  and  forming  the  brated  in  hidory.  A  dead  dillnefs 
boundary  between  the  Rheintal,  or  reigns  throughout  j  grafi  grows  in 
Valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  circle  the  principal  dreets ;  in  a  word,  it 
of.\udria,It  enters  tl«  lake  of  Con-  wears  the  melancholy  afpeft  of  being 
dance,  below  Rhcinec,  the  capital  almod  totally  deferted  j  and  fcarccly 
of  tliis  valley.  This  lake  is  one  of  contains  3000  inhabitants.  It  has  ex- 
the  larged  in  Swiderland,  and  fepa-  perienced  a  melancholy  reverfe  of  for- 
races  it  from  Suabia.  It  is  divided  tune :  fupported  by  the  alliance  of 
into  three  parts :  the  upper  part,  Zuric  and  Bade,  thb  inhabitants  had 
which  is  the  larged,  is  alfo  called  the  expcHed  their  bidiop,  and  embraced 
Boden  See:  that  in  the  middle  is  nam-  the  reformation.  But  the  Protedant 
ed  the  Bodvitr  See :  and  the  lower  cantons  having  been  worded  in  1531, 
part  is  denominated  the  Unter  See,  and  the  league  of  Smalkald,  of  which 
the  Ze//er  See,  or  the  lake  of  Zell.  Condance  was  a  mcmbcr,having  been 
'I'he  lake  of  Condance,  including  its  defeated  by  Charles  V.  the  town  was 
three  divifions,  is  about  1 2  leagues  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  Emperor, 
in  its  greated  length,  and  4  in  its  and  to  readmit  the  Catholic  religion, 
greated  breadth.  On  its  banks  arc  From  this  period,  it  lod  its  indepen- 
the  towns  of  Zell,  Uberlingcn,  Mcr-  dence,  and  being  negleded  by  the 
fpurg,  Buchorn,  and  Lindau,  in  Sua-  Houfe  of  Audria,  fell,  by  degrees, 
hia  *,  of  Bregens,  in  the  'Firol  •,  and  into  its  prefent  almod  annihilated 
of  Rofchach  and  Arbon,  in  SwilTcr.  date;  exhibiting  to  Tome  of  the  neigh- 
land.  At  Merfpurg  it  is  300  fathoms  bouring  Swifs  cantons  an  indruftive 
deep.  It  is  well  dored  with  fi(h,  with  contrad,  which  mull  fenfibly  endear 
which  a  great  trade  is  carried  on ;  to  them  their  own  invaluable  bappi- 

nefs, 
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the  common  neceflaries  of  life,  and  to  tance  of  this  middle  pier  from  the 
depend  for  fubfifteace  upon  the  cha*  Ihure  that  lies  toward  the  town  ia 
rity  of  an  archbiihop  of  Mentz.  He  171  feel,  and,  from  the  other  fide 
was  publicly  depofed,  in  887,  at  a  193  }  in  all  364  }  making,  in  appear- 
meeting  of  the  principal  French, Ger-  ance,  two  arches  of  furprizing  width, 
man,  and  Italian  barons,  whom  he  and  forming  a  beautiful  peripcAire 
himlelf  had  fummoned.  He  died,  a  when  viewed  at  fume  difiancc.  A 
year  after,  in  extreme  want  and  mi-  man  of  the  Hightcfl  weight  feels  it 
i'ery,  at  a  Imall  village,  near  Mentz,  almofi  tremble  under  him  ;  yet  wag- 
and  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  gons  heavily  laden  pafs  over  without 
this  convent,  where  bis  tomb  is  to  be  danger.  It  has  been  compared  to  a 
feen  *.  ^'ght  rope,  which  trembles  when 

Hitherto  the  Rhine  had  kept  a  firuck,  but  dill  preferves  its  firm  and 
courfe  nearly  north  by  eafi :  from  equal  tenfion.  1  went  under  thi$ 

I  Stein  it  takes  a  wefierly  dire£lion  to  bridge,  in  order  to  examine  its  me- 
DiciTenhofifen  and  Scaffhaufen.  At  chanifm,  and  could  not  avoid  being 
the  latter  town,  the  Rhine  is  near  highly  pleafed  with  the  fimplicity  of 
430  feet  wide,  and  has  a  curious  the  architeffure.  I  was  not  capable 
wooden  bridge  built  by  Ulric  Gru-  of  determining  whether  it  refls  on  the 
benhagen,  a  carpenter  of  Tuifen,  in  middle  pier;  but  many  Judges  agree 
the  canton  of  Appenzel ;  a  man,  to-  that  it  does  not.*— Sublcqucnt  obter- 
tally  ignorant  of  the  theory  of  me-  vations,  however,  fatis^ed  Mi  poxe 
chanics.  The  river  being  extreme-  that  it  did, 

ly  rapid  here,  had  already  defiroyed  Three  miles  below  Schaff  haufen, 
feveral  done  bridges  of  the  llrongelt  at  the  village  of  Lauffen,  is  a  cele- 
conftruffion,  when  Grubenbagen  of-  brated  catara£f.  A  fcaffolding  is  e- 
fered  to  throw  a  wooden  bridge  of  reeled  in  the  very  Ipray  of  this  tre,. 
one  arch  over  the  river.  The  magif*  mendous  fall,  and  upon  the  molf  fub* 
trates,  however,  required  that  it  lime  point  of  view ;  the  fea  of  foam 
fliould  confid  of  two  arches,  and  that  rufhing  down;  the  continual  cloud  of 
he  diould,  for  that  purpofc,  employ  fpray  feattered  to  a  great  didance, 
the  middle  pier  of  the  old  bridge.  He  and  to  a  confiderable  height ;  the 
has  done  fo,  but  has  contrived  to  magnificence  of  the  whole  feenery,  in 
leave  it  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  a  word,  furpafling  the  mod  fanguine 
the  bridge  is  really  fupported  by  the  expe6fations,  and  e^xceeding  all  de* 
middle  pier,  and  whether  it  would  feription.  Within  about  100  feet  of 
»ot  have  been  equally  as  fafe  if  form-  the  fcaffolding,  two  crags  rife  in  the 
cd  of  one  arch.  *  It  is,*  fays  Mr  middle  of  the  fall.  The  neared  it 
Coxe,  ‘  a  wooden  bridge,  of  which  perforated  by  the  continual  afUen  of 
the  top  and  fides  are  covered,  and  is  the  river ;  and  the  water  forces  itfelf 
what  the  Germans  call  hangewrk,  or  through,  in  an  oblique  diredion,  with 
hanging  bridge  :  the  road,  which  is  inexpreffible  fury  and  a  hollow  found.* 
alraod  level,  is  not  carried,  as  ufual,  *  After  having  contemplated,*  fays 
•ver  the  top  of  the  arch,  but,  if  I  Mr  Coxe,  ‘  the  awful  fublimity  of 
may  ufe  the  expreflion,  is  let  into  the  this  wonderful  landfcape,  we  defeend- 
tniddle  of  it,  and  there  fufpended.  ed,  and  croffed  the  river,  which  was 
The  pier  is  not  in  a  right  line  with  extremely  agitated.  Hitherto  I  had 
the  buttreffes,  as  it  forms  with  them  only  viewed  the  cataraff  obliquely  ; 
a  very  obtufe  angle  pointing  down  but  here  it  opened  by  degrees,  and 
the  dream,  being  eight  feet  out  of  difplayed  another  pidure,  which  I 
tbe  re£Ulinear  dire£fion.  The  dif-  enjoyed  at  my  leifure,  as  1  fat  down 

M  m  upon 

V  Pther  accounts  fay,  that  he  died  In  this  iOand., 


upon  the  oppofite  bank.  The  nioft  current,  gliding  down  the  bare  reck, 
flricling  objects  were  the  caftle  of  and  detached  from  the  tuain  cataradl, 
Lauffen,  eredied  upon  the  very  Beluw  the  fall,  the  river  widens  con. 
edge  ef  the  precipice,  and  projedling  fiderably  into  a  more  ample  bafin  :  at 
over  the  river ;  near  it,  a  church  and  the  fall  the  breadth  feeros  to  be  about 
fome  cottages ;  a  clump  of  cottages  300  feet.  As  to  its  perpendicular 
clofe  to  the  fall ;  in  the  back  ground,  height,  travellers  ditfer  :  thofe  who 
Tockt,  planted  with  vines,  or  tufted  are  given  to  exaggeration  reckon  it 
vrith  hanging  woods;  a  beautiful  too  feet  ;  but  1  Ihould  imagine  lif. 
little  hamlet  upon  the  fummit,  Ikirt-  ty  or  fixty  feet  will  be  nearer  the 
ed  with  trees  ;  the  great  body  of  wa-  truth.’ 

ter,  that  feetned  to  rulh  out  from  the  Mr  Keate,  in  his  Poem  on  the 
bottom  of  the  rocks ;  the  two  crags  Alps,  has  noticed  this  celebrated  fall, 
above  -  mentioned  boldly  advancing  in  his  defeription  of  which  he  had  a 
their  heads  in  the  midft  of  the  fall,  large  fcope  for  imitative  harmony ; 
and  in  the  very  point  of  its  (leepeft  but  he  feems  to  have  contented  him 
defeent,  their  tops  fprinklcd  with  felf  with  precifion  of  imagery.  Speak 
ihrubs,  and  dividing  the  catara£l  into  ing  of  the  jtin£tioh  of  the  two  prin 
three  principal  branches.  The  eo-  cipal  branches  of  the  river  at  the  towa 
lour  of  the  Rhine  is  extremely  beau-  of  Rcichenau,  he  fays, 
tiful,  being  of  a  clear  fea-green ;  and  „  ^ 

I  could  not  but  remark  the  fine  ef-  *oub!e  Rhine 

r  o.  r  .  u  ui  j  j  ’.u  Blendi  its  twin  urrams  yet  flender,  and 

feet  of  the  tints,  when  blended  with  Coire 

the  white  foam  in  its  defeent.  There  Jn  circuit  Iweeps  to  Conftance  ;  then  1 
is  a  plcafing  view  from  an  iron  foun*  down 

dery  clofe  to  the  river,  which  is  dam-  The  rupped  cliffs  of  Lauffen  furious  pours 
sued  up,  in  order  to  prevent  its  carry-  boiling  cataradl,  with  thundering 

ing  away  the  works  and  neighbouring  par^eThoed ;  in  its  dalhing  fall  the  fotm 
cottages.  By  means^  of  this  dam,  a  Snatch’d  by  the  eddying  winds,  difperlti 
fmall  portion  of  the  river  is  diverted,  round 
turns  a  mill,  aud  forms  a  little  filver  A  mifly  ftiower.— 

\To  be  continued.'^ 
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iJThe  following  Dialogue,  in  the  mod  pleafing  Way,  ridicules  and  correfls 
thofe  many  Errors  into  which,  not  only  the  Vulgar,  but  mod  of  our  bed 
Siieakers  and  Writers  have  lately  fallen,  fro^.  an  Affectation  of  Novelty. 
I  know  no  Publication,  in  which  fo  many  of  thefe  new-coined  Words  are 
taken  Notice  of ;  and,  independently  of  the  Pleafurethis  Dialogue  adbrd, 
as  a  piece  of  Satire  and  j.id  Cririctim,  it  will  prove  an  ufcful  Vade  Me 
cum  to  Writers  and  Speaicers  in  general.}  ' 

DI  A  L  O  G  U  E  II.  '  pleafure  which  I  fet  great  Jlore  ly, 
tn'iTT,  a  Bookseller,  aud  Mercury,  though  obtained  by  the  lofsofmyex 


Bookfeder.  idence. 

TO  enjoy  %n future  the  company  S’wi/l. — Pray,  friend,  where  did 

of  a  gentleman  whofe  coafe-  you  learn  your  Englldi? 
qucfttial  c\i7ixz&er  in  the  literary  line  \.  Bwkfeller. — I  was  born  and  bred 

have  long  made  up  my  mind  upon,  is  a  in  London,  and  of  fuch  marked  regu 

,  lariti 

*  See  our  Magazine  for  lad  month,  p,  an.  ' 
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Urity  in  my/Zw  of  c»ndii£l,  that  no  Snui/l.—  So  \  you  were  a  bookfeU 
mail  could  charge  me  with  a  hngle  ler.  In  my  time,  however,  the  idea 
acl  of  inciviftttf  or  any  thing  that  •went  of  a  learned  man  could  have  been 
to  tl)e<///er^««/z<»/w«of  thefociety  of  comprehended  by  the  Lrge public,  or 
which  1  was  a  member.  I  ferved  an  the  public  at  large  (how  did  you  call 
apprcnticeihip  to  a  tip-top  bookfeller,  it  pray  ?)  without  the  hlep  of  an  in- 
and  have  often  heard  the  mod  learn-  terpreter.  But  perhaps  1  did  not  taka 
cd  authors  difcufs  points  of  literature,  your  meaning. 

I  have  feen  them,  Sir,  for  hours  on  Bookjeller.— IitztS\x,'n\\9X  unfound, 

their  Ugt,  and  going  into  a  variety  of  ed  tdeaj  yoo  bring  forward  I  Youtak* 
viatter-.  The  deuce  is  in  it,  if  1  do  roe  up  on  a  ground  entirely  different 
notfpeak  Englilh  of  the  very  newed  from  that  on  which  1  intended  ta 
and  bed  pattern.  meet  you.  I  have  formerly yj/y/are  , 

Swift. — In  what  part  of  the  town  you  j  having  heard  you  ie/d  forth  as 
did  your  learned  authors  find  kennels  one  who  had  fecured  the  marked  ap< 
and  dunghills  to  wade  into  the  way  probation  of  many.  You  feem  in- 
you  mention  ?  Fleetditch,  1  am  told,  dined  to  maltreat  me,  but  have  faid 
\i  now  very  decent  \  and  has  not  half  nothing  that  militates  againd  me  as  a. 
that  variety  of  filthy  matter,dead  cats  proftjjional  man,  or  goes  to  fubftantiata 
and  dogs,drowned  puppies,  and  dink-  any  charge  i/;/r;7;V<r/ to  my  ebaradar. 
ing  fprats,  which  it  formerly  had.  And  fince  you  are  pleafed  to  be  pro. 
But  fird  of  all,  friend,  what  was  your  vocative,  1  am  bold  to  fay,  that  fom* 
lill  employment  in  the  other  world  I  of  our  bed  critiesy^ou/  and  reprobato 

B-jokfeller. — In  place  of  negativing  your  yahoos  with  the  mod  marked  e- 
your  quedions  as  inimical,  though  I  nergy ;  complain,  that  they  feel 
own  that  at  this  firjl  blujh  of  the  bufi,  fqueamilh  when  they  think  of  them ; 
fie/s  they  appear  fo,  I  ihall  be  happy,  and  lave  the  idea  that  deferiptions  of 
on  the  infant,  \.o  meet  your  ideas,  and  ftizX  defenplion  can  be  agreeable  to 
narrate  what  you  def  derate,  not  doubt-  readers  of  no  drfeription.  1  have  heard 
ing  of  being  •well  heard.  one  author,  whole  name  has  long 

Swift. — Sir,  1  am  not  deaf  now  as  been  inregiftraied  in  the  annals  of  li- 
I  was  in  the  other  world  ’,  1  fliall  terature,  affirm  that  they  are  difguft, 
hear  you  well  enough,  if  you  fpeak  ing  to  civilization.  A  judice  of  peace 
dillinftly.  I  afk,  what  trade  you  fol-  of  my  acquaintance  committed  hint, 
lowed  ? 

Bookfeller — You  mean,  I  fuppofe,  -The  deuce  he  did!  The 

in  what  profejfiot.al line  1  was  bred.  I  laws,  as  well  as  language  of  England, 
hinted  already  that  my  employment  mud  be  greatly  changed  of  late  years, 
was  to  bring  forward  to  the  view  of  Go  on,  Sir,  perhaps  1  may  at  lad  uo< 
the  public  at  large  the  ideas  of  the  derdand  you. 

learned  •,  in  other  words,  I  was  in  the  Bookfeller. — I  fay,  the  judice  com- 

typographical  and  bookfelling  line ;  “hiitted  himfelf,  that  lie  would  prove 
and  am  free  to  fay,  that  in  both  lines  your  diflion  as  well  as  imagery  to  be 
»y  line  of  conduit  was  indicative  of  low  and  vulgar  j  that  it  has  nothing 
euuHitude  to  a  degree.  I  netted.  Sir,  of  the  ton  in  it,  no  long  fonorous 
allliough  my  expenditures  were  not  phrafeologies,  no  appearance  of  youc 
fmall,  fo  confiderable  a  fum,  that,  on  being  converfative  in  ancient  or  foreign 
thea'irw^of  ray  wife,  whorj^’/Tfi/^rr  language*,  nothing,  in  a  word,  but 
exfence  about  a  year  ago,  1  fported  what  the  common  people  may  under- 
fahles  \n  my  ovin  gig  and  pair,  i  had  dand,  as  well  as  the  mod  learned 
in  contemplation  a  feat  in  the  commons  j  men  in  the  kingdotiu 
hut-1-  Was  thcic  ever  fuch  a  fel- 

M  m  2  luw  j 
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low  ?  Hark  you,  Sir,  do  you  know 
whom  you  fpcak  to,  or  what  you  are 
ipeaking  ? 

Bookjelhr.—^lod  dacididly^  Sir  j 
but  fellovj  ine  no  feUvwt,  if  you  plcafe. 
Your  writings,  however  great  their 
publicity  may  once  have  been,  have 
had  their  day ;  they  are  now  a  boar^ 
Sir,  a  mere  boar,  \took  more  money  lull 
winter  by  the  Sorrovjt  of  IVerter,  than 
I  have  taken  by  a  feven  years  fale  of 
the  lucubrations  of  Swift. 

Snui/l.—.lVerter  !  What  is  that  ? 

Bookfeller. — Have  you  never  heard 
of  Werter  ?  What  an  illiterate  out- 
of-the-way  world  is  this!  You  can 
have  no  fajhion  among  you :  nothing 
(lever  or  fentimentuU  nothing  that  />«- 
flicates  reciprocity  of  the  finer  feelings. 
Why,  Sir,  Werter  is  one  of  the  moft 
eventual  and  imptefive  of  all  our  rtovel 
novels }  the  demand  there  is  for  It 
out-boundt  your  comprehenfion.  You 
fmile  j  but  what  I  fay  is  a  truifm.  If 
you  would  be  agreeable  to  hear,  I 
would  give  you  a  ftatement^  of  fome 
particulars.  Werter  is  a  true  hero, 
and  in  his  line  of  conduit^  as  a  perfon 
of  the  higheft  honodr  and  falhion, 
moft  corredy  though  a  German  by 
birth,  he  muft  have  kept  the  beft 
company  in  France  ;  and  fo  extraor¬ 
dinary  a  fcholar,  that  he  a^ually  car¬ 
ried  a  Homer,  a  Greek  Homer,  Sir, 
in  his  pocket.  But  misfortune  in- 
gnrgitatedhlm  In  the  very  lowed  ebb 
of  diftrefs.  His  aifeflions  were  cap¬ 
tured  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman’s 
lady,  with  whom  he  wllhed  to  have 
a  fentimental  arrangemer.ty  a  little  flir¬ 
tation — (you  underftand  me)  an  affair 
^'gallantry,  I  mean  ;  and  whofe  cru¬ 
elty  fradured  the  good  young  man’s 
heart,  and  made  him  temerarioufly  put 
a  termination  to  his  exijlence. 

Sivift. —  ( to  Mercury  entering.) 
You  come  in  good  time.  Mercury. 
Our  friend  Horace  fays  you  were  fa¬ 
mous  In  your  day  for  eloquence  ;  per¬ 
haps  you  may  be  able  to  interpret 
fome  of  thislearned  perfon’s  gibberilh. 
He  was  ipcaking  of  one  Wetter, 


Afercury. — I  overheard  all  that 
pafled,  fo  you  need  not  rc-capitulate. 
Thofe  fame  Sorrows  of  Werter  I 
have  feen.  Werter  tried  to  corrupt 
his  neighbour’s  wife,  and  not  wholly 
without  fuccefs  ',  but,  finding  the  la- 
dy  not  quite  fo  forward  as  he  wiftied, 
he  left  her  in  a  rage,  blew  out  his 
brains  with  a  piftol,  and  (if  we  may 
believe  fome  men  of  rhime,  who  have 
been  whimpering  on  the  occafion) 
went  incontinently  to  heaven. 

Souifi. — Is  it  poftible  that  fo  filly  a 
tale  can  be  popular  ? 

Afercury. — It  is  poftible,  for  it  Is 
true;  or,  as  this  gentleman  would 
perhaps  fay.  Is  a  truifm. 

S'Vi'ift.—l  am  glad  I  have  got  out 
of  that  vile  world.  It  was  in  my 
time  fo  bad,  that  I  foolKhly  thought 
it  could  not  be  worfe ;  but  now  it 
muft  have  renounced  both  common 
honefty  and  common  fenfe.  But 
whence  comes  It  that  I  underftand  fo 
little  of  this  man’s  Englilli  ? 

Afercury — Would  you  have  Eng- 
lilhmen  of  the  prefent  age  fpeak  the 
language  of  queen  Anne’s  reign  ? 

Certainly.  Why  did  Ad- 
difon,  and  I,  and  fome  others,  take  fo 
much  pains  to  improve  and  fix  the 
Engllfti  tongue  ?  Should  we  have 
done  that,  think  you,  If  we  had  ima¬ 
gined  that  in  fo  (hort  a  time  it  would 
be  fo  miferably  altered  and  debafed? 
But  who  are  they  who  thus  take  it 
upon  them  to  disfigure  the  language, 
and  by  fo  doing  to  diferedit  the  li¬ 
terature  of  England  ?  Not,  furely,  the 
moft  refpeclable  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Men  of  true  learning  and  good 
judgment  arc  anxious  to  preferve  the 
purity  of  language.  Thofe  barba- 
ous  idioms  I  take  to  be  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  illiterate  and  affetElcd  perfons, 
who  miftake  grimace  for  elegance, 
and  afifume  the  appearance  of  learn¬ 
ing  becaufc  they  know  nothing  of  its 
reality. 

Afercury .—'VoM  are  a  pretty  good 
gueffer,  my  old  friend.  But  you  muft 
know  there  is  now,  in  the  world  you 
’  left, 
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left,  a  moft  vehement  rage  of  inno-  and  univerfally  underllood  j  and,  in 
vatiun  in  language,  government,  re-  order  to  raife  admiration  of  your 
ligion,  and  every  thing  elfe.  That  learning,  ufe,  in  their  Head,  longer 
a  thing  is  new,  is  now  a  fufhcient  re-  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  La- 
commendation, howeverinconvenient  tin,  or  French.  Inllead  of  life,  new, 
it  may  be,  however  unnatural  and  un-  wiih  for,  take,  plunge,  &c.  you  muft 
feemly  ;  nay  the  more  unnatural  it  is,  fay  exiftence,  novel,  dejiderate,  capture, 
the  better  chance  it  has  of  coming  in-  ingurgitate,  &c.  as, — a  fever  put  an 
to  fafhion.  On  the  Britiih  ftage,  with  end  to  his  exiftence. 
inBnite  applaufe,  young  and  beau-  Smiift. — But  that  would  mean— 

tiful  a^lrelTes  perform  fometimes  the  annihilated  him  both  body  and  foul, 
parts  of  highwaymen ;  and  fome  fing-  Mercury.— Ttxif,  but  language  is 

ing  a61ors  fquall  in  an  aiTe^ed  voice  not  now  thought  the  worfe  for  being 
refembling,  and  intended  to  imitate,  ambiguous ;  and  ambiguity  of  man- 
that  of  women ;  the  moil  humourous  net  is  not  in  lefs  requelt  than  ambi- 
dramatic  pieces  are  frittered  away  guity  of  phrafe  :  it  is  confidered  as  a 
into  fongs  ,  and  I  ihould  not  be  fur-  proof  of  confummate  urbanity,  when 
prifed  to  hear,  that  henceforth  Mi-  a  writer,  even  a  writer  of  hiflory,  and 
randa  and  Juliet  are  to  be  perfonated  of  ancient  hiflory  too,  fo  difguifes 
by  grim-vifaged  grenadiers  feven  feet  himfelf,  that  his  reader  cannot  find 
high,  and  Falilaff  by  a  flender  mifs  out  whether  he  be  in  jell  or  earnell. 
jull  entered  her  teens  ;  that  Hotfpur  Betides,  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  bj 
and  Henry  of  Monmouth  are  to  fight  many  genteel  people  death  and  anni- 
to  the  tune  of  LllJibullera ;  and  that  hilation  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
Hamlet  and  Cate  will  fing  their  re-  thing. 

fpeilive  foliloquies  in  a  dance  accom-  S<wi/l. — Proceed,  if  you  pleafe. 

panied  with  a  Scotch  bagpipe.  Si-  Mercury.— Indcvid  of  a  new  fa- 

tuilar  remarks  I  could  make  on  other  (hion,  you  would  do  well  to  lay— a 
public  exhibitions.  The  pulp —  novel  faihion  j  for  this  looks  like! 

Jouj/?.— We  will,  if  you  pleafe,  de-  French,  and  this  by  the  common  peo- 
fer  thofe  to  another  opportunity.  In  pie  will  not  be  underilood.  For  the 
the  meantime  I  wifli  to  bear  more  fame  reafon,  and  to  (hew  your  (kill 
particulars  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  in  the  Latin  tongue,  fay,  not — I  wiih 
Englilli  tongue,  and  of  the  principles  to  be  quiet,  but — I  dejiderate  quiet- 
on  which  it  feeros  to  have  been  con-  nefs,  or  rather  quietude  :  and  youmuil! 
dufled.  It  is  a  fubje61,  yon  know,  on  no  account  fpeak  of  taking  the  e- 
which  engaged  my  attention  not  a  nemy’s  (hips,  towns,  guns,  or  bag- 
little,  while  I  was  on  the  earth.  gage  j  it  muft  be  capturing.  About 

Mercury.  Would  you  have  roe  give  tw  enty  years  ago,  when  this  word  was 
you  the  arrangement  and  natural  hif-  imported,  I  heard  a  furly  Engliih 
tory  of  chaos  ?  However,  though  1  ghoft  remark,  that  fince  his  country- 
cannot  pretend  to  enter  minutely  in-  men  bad  learned  to  talk  of  capturing 
to  fo  complex  a  bufinefs,  I  (hall  offer  ftiips,  they  feemed  to  have  loft  the 
a  few  direflions,  which  would  enable  art  of  taking  them  ;  but  Rodney  and 
you,  if  you  were  fo  difpofed,  to  make  Hood  have  fince  proved  that  he  was 
Engliih  of  the  neviefl  and  heft  pattern  miftaken. 

as  well  nearly  as  this  learned  book-  Souift. — You  mentioned  plunge  as 

feller. — My  firft  rule  is  a  very  com-  an  unfaihionable  verb, 
prehenfive  one  :  ‘  Avoid  ihort  words  Mercury. — lrtgurgitate\i  vuoxc  gen, 

as  much  as  poftible,  how  ever  fignifi-  teel  j  becaufe  it  is  long,  uncommon, 
cant  and  well-founding,  efpecially  if  and  fonorous,  and  to  thofe  who  have 
i^<y  be  of  EngUlb  or  Saxon  original,  no  Latin  utterly  unintelligible.  He 

was 
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was  ingurgitated  in  the  Ivweft  ebb  ef 
ajirefs  is  tine  language. 

S’wift.—Ebb,  that  mull  mean  a- 
hatemcnt  of  dilfrefs. 

Mercury, — Formerly  it  might  have 
been  fo  }  but  you  may  now  fee  lovi- 
ejt  ebb  ufed  for  grtateft  depthy  and  it  is 
thought  elegant,  becauie  new.  I 
know  not  whether  I  mentioned  fort 
and  kited  as  unfathionable  nouns  ^  they 
are  quite  vulgar:  defcriptitn  being 
longer.and  of  Latin  orginal,  is  thought 
much  better  than  cither,  whatever 
barthnefs  or  confuAon  it  may  occaAon. 
Our  friend  the  bookfellcr  gave  a  good 
example,  when  he  faid,  of  your  def* 
cription  of  the  yahoos,  that  defcrip- 
tions  of  that  defcription  can  be  agree¬ 
able  to  readers  of  no  defcription.  But 
of  this  part  of  the  fubjedf  we  have 
had  enough.  Proceed  we  now,  there¬ 
fore,  to  rule  the  fecond,  which  is 
this :  *  Always,  when  you  can,  pre¬ 
fer  Agurative  to  proper  exprelTiun, 
and  be  not  nice  in  the  choice  of  your 
figures,  nor  give  yourfelf  much  trou¬ 
ble  about  their  conAAency.' 

500^.— That  is  jull  the  contrary 
of  what  1  ufed  to  recommend.  A  few 
examples,  if  you  pleafe. 

Afrrcary.— -InAead  of— —  Hefpoke 
an  hour  on  various  topics,  you  muA 
fay — He  was  an  hour  upon  his  legs,  and 
went  into  a  variety  of  matter  :  an  idi¬ 
om  which  is  now  very  common,  and 
much  admired  •,  becaufe  it  is  figura¬ 
tive,  verbofe,  and  ambiguous  :  three 
qualities  of  Ayle,  which  are  now,  a- 
xnong  faAiionable  writers  and  fpetch- 
ers,  indifpenfable.  InAead  of— He 
undervalues  his  enemies — iij—He 
fits  no  ftore  by  his  enemies,  or  rather 
fit  no  ftore  by  thefe  who  are  inimical  to 
him.  Inimical  is  a  great  favourite, 
though  they  who  ufe  it  are  not  yet 
agreed  about  the  pronunciation  of 
it.  It  came  in  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  verb  capture,  and  from  the  fame 
quarter.  Unfriendly  and  hoAile  muA 
both  give  place  to  inimical-,  the  for¬ 
mer,  becaufe  it  is  mere  LngliAi,  the 
Utter,  becaufe,  though  of  Latin  ori¬ 


ginal,  it  is  univerfally  underAood.  Itu 
Acad  of — At  ArA  view,  you  muALy 
— Ht  the  firfl  blufh  of  the  buftnefi.  Hold 
out  is  a  Agurative  phrafe  of  very  ge- 
ncral  ufe  :  every  imaginable  coiicep. 
tion  of  the  human  mind  is  now  fup- 
pofed  to  have  hands  and  arms  for 
holding  out  fomething.  Letters  front 
Spain  hold  out  an  inimical  appearance. 
This  plan  or  ideai^4/ro«r  great  advan¬ 
tages:  diArefs  of  mind  \%held  ca/ by  phy- 
Acians  as  the  caufe  of  his  bad  health. 
But  I  fee  you  grow  impatient,  and  I 
Ihall  go  on  to  my  third  rule,  of  which 
I  gave  a  hint  already.  '  Avoid  cen- 
cifenefs,  and  ufe  as  many  words  as 
poATible.*  When  youfpeak  of  a  man’s 
condu£l,  you  muA  always  call  it,  hu 
lint  of  Conduit  t  and  in  Acad  of  an  au 
thentic  narrative— you  rouA  fay,  i 
narrative  marked  with  authenticity,  in 
deed  the  words  line,  meet,  marked, fid, 
go,  and  fomc  others,  may  be  ufed  on 
all  occaAons,  whether  they  b.)vc 
meaning  or  not  j  as — He  was  receiv¬ 
ed  with  marked  applaufe,  marked  m 
fult,  marked  contempt,  marked  adini 
ration :  meet  your  wiAies,  meet  your 
arguments,  meet  your  fupport,  nett 
your  ideas,  meet  your  feelings,  meet 
you  on  any  ground,  &.c.  1  hen  as  to 
line — every  thing  is  now  a  line.  You 
muA  not  fay  he  is  in  the  army,  but, 
he  is  in  the  military  line,  or  in  the  army 
line ;  nor,  he  is  bred  to  buflnefs,  but, 
he  is  bred  in  a  profijfional  line.  So, 
inAead  of,  he  is  a  hair-drefTer,  cler¬ 
gyman,  printer,  perfumer,  merchant, 
Alhcrman,  &c.  you  will  be  laughed 
at  if  you  do  not  fay,  he  is  in  the  hair- 
drejfing  line,  in  the  clerical  line,  in  the 
printing  line,  in  the  perfumery  line,  in 
the  mercantile  line,  in  the  fifhing  Hn: 
&c.  Feelhis  become  fo  laAiionable 
that  your  old  EngliAi  fubAantive 
verbs,  am  and  be  are  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten.  InAead  of — I  am  anxious, 
1  am  afraid,  I  am  difappointed,  1  am 
warm,  I  am  Ack,  he  is  bold,  they 
are  aAiamed,  the  room  is  damp, 
the  day  is  cold,  &c.  you  muA  fay,  1 
feel  anxiqus,  I  feel  afraid,  I  fiel  dif- 
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•ppointed,  I /ffl  warm,  I  Jee/C\ck,he  able  to  fay  in  future ;  and  beautiful 
ftch  bold,  ihcy /ff/alhamed,  the  room  (or  ugly)  to  a  degree,  inllcad  of — to 
feeh  damp,  the  day  feels  cold,  &c.  a  great  degree.  I'he  laft  example 
bis  arguments  issent  to  prove,  &c.  has  alio  the  advantage  of  being  ele- 
Ac^ouiits  from  Spain  go  to  fay  that,  gant  on  account  of  its  ambiguity  :  as 
^c.  This,  becaufe  mure  verbole,  is  the  following  very  falbionablephrafcs 
thought  more  elegant  than  Ac-  have,  of  being  not  merely  ambiguous, 
counts  from  Spain  lay-— his  arguments  but  unintelligible:  he  /ported  fable, 
proved,  8cc.  fcouted  the  idea,  netted  a  cool  thoufandt 

Svsift  — Thofe  people  feem  to  be  has  not  made  up  his  mind,  &c. 
put  to  hard  drifts  to  make  their  books  5T„y?.__l'hcfe  indeed  are  fuch  jar. 
and  fpceches  long  and  enigmatical,  gon,  that  I  can  make  nothing  of  them. 
But  lurely  fuch  affcdtation  cannot  be  j  juppofe  they  hardly  deferve  in- 
uoiverfal.  tit,*  terpretation. 

Mertury.—\x.  is  not.  In  the  Bn-  r  t  r  .t.  j 

.ndinfom.  Britilh  pul-  ,  -W;  do  not 

plB,  ,ou  might  h..,  Ilrmn.  of  llo-  ‘‘i  bunn  0,e«  B.iu.n  you 

Lnce  that  toold  do  honour  to  De-  "V'**  »  P'ob'gJ  “I  <t- 

molihene.,  and  traofc.nd  tha  abllitla.  “""P'  •"'*  '“"i"  y- 

at  TiUotfon  and  Bilhop  Taylor.  Yon  ^  ‘'f'  ,  I 

c  ,  J  •  a  T,  !•  u  1  know  not  whether  1  told  vou  of  • 

formerly  admired  Bolingbroke  as  a  ,  ,  .-r.-  . 

/  ,  '  .  ^  .  L  Tilt  rule,  which  in  the  tabrication  of  tbit 

lueaker,  but  were  you  to  hear  Mr  .•  i  a-  u  ..  j  j  .  a/ 

^  *  *  new  dialect  IS  much  attended  to  :*  Af. 

S,u;:/?.-Bolingbroke  was  a  (hallow  uncommon  terminations  as  much 
follow,  though  I  own  he  impofed  on  «P°«iblc.’  Inftead  of  reference,  pre- 
Pope  and  m?  5  but  on  a  better,  wif-  commitment,  approbation, 

rt.  and  more  learned  man  than  either  ref  rral,  prefrral,  comm.ttal 

of  us,  I  mean  Arbuthnot,  he  did  not  ^ransjerral  oi 

impolc:  the  doftor  underltood  him  .nftead  of  the  transferring 

well.  Bolkigbroke’softcntation  kept  property.  But  above  a  1,  to  (how 

his  ignorance  out  of  fight,  and  be- 

f  .  r-*  u.  u:...  tions  of  a  Greek  form,  as  —tfm  and 

ciufc  he  was  pofitive,  we  thought  him.  .  r  c  L  ■  •  / 

prurtmting.  H.  could  rum  ,  f.n-  -‘f’  “"■»!/>»  for  tra.h,  nnrrrymr!/! 
Ur,ccfoa.wmnkcil  found -clli  but  f»'  Since  Eoxing  be- 

it  was  all  ntsords,  •words,  as  Hamlet  ®  ^ 

fays.  For  my  part,  you  know  1  ne*  5'iu.^.— Boxing  is  a  black-guard 


ftSs  Account  of  a  Compojition  of  Water for  dejlroytng  InfeSis, 

innovator,  having  heard  of  the  Latin  every  hour  expelled,  and  I  will  vrn- 
thought  of  introducing  it ;  but  ture  to  infure  them  a  favourable  re- 
pugil  waitoo  diminutive  a  name  for  a  ception. 

thing  of  fuch  magnitude  ;  and  there-  5<iv//?.-— Nay,  good  Mercury,  I  am 
fore  clapping  to  it  part  of  a  Greek  afraidyou  are  now  going  too  far,  and 
termination,  he  made  it  pugilift ;  at  your  old  trade  of  putting  tricks 
which  being  inftantly  adopted  by  the  upon  traveller*.  However,  I  thank 
dilettanti  (or  admirers)  of  boxing  and  you  for  your  information,  though  you 
new  words,  gave  rife  to  the  adjefliveg  have  made  me  lick  of  the  fubjedf .  I 
pugiliftic  and  pugiliftual,  as  in  this  fee  my  friend  Addifon  coming  this 
example  :  *  We  hear  it  is  in  content-  way  j  it  will  require  an  hour  even  of 
plation  to  run  up  a  navel  and  fuperh  pa-  his  converfation  to  wear  out  the  dif- 
vilion  at  New-market  for  pugHiftical  agreeable  imprelTions  left  in  roy  mind 
exhibitions.*  Pagilifticifm  and  pugi-  by  this  abominable  detail  of  vulgari- 
lifticitj  have  not  yet  appeared,  but  are  ty,  pedantry,  and  barbarifm. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  A  WATER  WHICH 
HAS  THE  PROPERTY  OF  DESTROYING  CATERPILLARS, 
ANTS,  AND  OTHER  INSECTS. 


INVENTED  BT  C.  TATIN,  SEEDMAN  AND  FLOKIST  AT  FAXIS 

Take  of  black  foap,  of  the  bell  ed.  During  twenty  minutes  (being 
quality,  one  pound  three  quar-  the  time  the  boiling  Ihould  continue) 
ters }  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  one  pound  ftir  it  well  with  a  flick,  and  let  the 
three-quarters ;  of  muflirooms,  of  any  packet  of  fulphur  be  fqueezed,  fo  as 
kind,  two  pounds ;  of  river  or  rain  to  make  it  yield  to  the  water  all  its 
water,  fifteen  gallons.  power  and  colour.  The  eSe6l  of  the 

Divide  the  water  into  two  equal  water  is  not  rendered  more  powerful 
parts }  pour  one  part,  that  is  to  fay,  by  increafing  the  quantity  of  ingre- 
feven  g^lons  and  a  half,  into  a  bar-  dients. 

rel,  of  any  convenient  fize,  which  The  water,  when  taken  off  the  fire, 
fiiould  be  ufed  only  for  this  purpofe ;  is  to  be  poured  into  the  barrel,  where 
let  the  black  foap  be  flirred  in  it  till  it  is  to  be  ftirred  for  a  (hort  time 
it  is  diffolved,  and  then  add  to  it  the  with  a  flick  j  this  flirring  mufl  be  re- 
tnufhrooms,  after  they  have  been  peated  every  day  until  the  mixture 
{lightly  bruifed.  becomes  fetid  in  the  higheft  degree. 

Let  the  remaining  half  of  the  wa-  Experience  (hews  that  the  older,  and 
ter  be  made  to  boil  in  a  kettle ;  put  the  more  fetid,  the  compofition  is, 
the  whole  quantity  of  fulphur  into  a  the  more  quick  it  its  adion.  It  is 
coarfe  open  cloth,  tie  it  up  with  a  neceffary  to  take  care  to  flop  the  bar- 
packthread  in  form  of  a  parcel,  and  rel  well  every  time  the  mixture  is 
faflen  to  it  a  flone  or  other  weight,  ftirred. 

of  forae  pounds,  in  order  to  make  it  When  we  wifh  to  make  ufe  of  this 
fink  to  the  bottom.  If  the  kettle  is  water  we  need  only  fprinkle  it,  or 
toe  fmall  for  the  feven  gallons  and  a  pour  it,  upon  the  plants,  or  plunge 
half  of  water  to  be  boiled  in  it  at  their  branches  into  it  j  but  the  bell 
once,  the  fulphur  mull  alio  be  divid-  manner  of  uling  it  is  to  inje£l  it  upon 

them 

The  Bureau  dc  Confultation  of  Paris  gave  a  reward  to  the  Author  of  thu 
Compofition  for  his  difcovery,  which  they  dcfircd  might  be  made  as  public  as  pair 
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them  Mrithacommon-Tyringe, to  which  hours  after  the  operation.  If  theants 
is  adapted  a  pipe  of  the  ulunl  con-  which  happen  to  be  abfeiit  ihould 
iirudion,  except  that  its  extremity  a(remble,andform  anotherhilljit  rouit 
fliould  terminate  in  a  head  of  an  inch  be  treated  in  the  way  before  mention- 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  pierced  in  cd.  in  this  manner  we  (liall  at  litl 
the  tiat  part  with  fmall  holes,  like  dellroy  them,  but  they  mult  not  be 
pin-holes,  for  tender  plants  }  but,  for  tdb  muclt  dillurbed  with  a  llick  y  on 
trees,  a  head  pierced  with  larger  the  contrary,  the  injection  Ihould  be 
holes  may  be  made  ufe  of.  continued  tilli  by  their  nut  appear- 

Caterpillars,  beetles,  bed  -  bugs,  ing  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
aptidesy  and  many  other  inlciits,  are  they  arc  luppofed  to  be  all  dellrcycd. 
killed  by  a  lingle  injection  of  this  We  may  advantageouUy  add  to  the 
water.  Infers  which  live  under  mixture  two  ounces  ot  nux  Vitmeu 
ground, thole  w  hich  have  a  hard  fliell,  which  Ihould  be  boiled  with  the  luU 
hornets,  wafps,  ants,  See.  require  to  phur  j  the  water,  by  this  means,  will 
be  gently  and  continually  injeided,  acquire  more  power,  particularly  if 
till  the  water  ha«  penetrated  to  the  ufed  fur  dellroy  ing  ants, 
bottom  of  their  abode.  Ant-hills,  When  all  the  water  has  been  made 
particularly,  require  two, four,  lix,  or  ufe  of,  the  fediment  Ihould  be  thrown 
eight  quarts  of  water,  according  to  into  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  Icll 
the  iize  and  extent  of  the  ant-hill,  the  poultry,  or  other  domelllc  anir 
which  ihould  nut  be  difturbed  till  24  mals,  Ihould  eat  it. 


LIFE  OF  BISHOP  ELPHINSTON. 


AUTHOR  OF  “  LETTERS  ON  A  TOUR  THROUGH  TARipUS  PARTS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

A  3  long 'as  religion  and  learning,  bad  long  been  celebrated  for  the  culf 
^  maintain  confideration  and  ref-  tivation  of  that  branch  of  literature, 
pei^  at  Aberdeen  or  Glafgow,  thofe  No  churchman  in  that  age  who  was 
cities  will  feel  a  jud  and  laudable  ambitious  of  riling  to  great  ecclchaf- 
pride  in  recolle^ling  the  name  and  tical  preferments,  or  of  obtaining  con> 
merits  of  Bilhop  Elphinfion.  fe<|uencein  the  Hate,  could  expedi  to 

John  Elphinlton  defeended  from  a  fucceed  without  a  competent  know- 
noble  family  *  in  Germany,  and  Mar-  ledge  of  the  inlfitutes  of  the  civil  and 
garet  Douglas,  daughter  of  the  Laird  canon  law.  Although  the  “  Regiatu 
of  Drumlanrig,  were  the  parents  of  Majedatem,'’  the  firii  authentic  body 
William  ElphitiftoHy  who  was  bom  at  of  Scottiih  laws,  had  great  authority 
Glafgow  in  I431.  He  received  his  in  the  courts  of  that  kingdom  from 
education  in  his  native  city.  Hislirll  the  reign  of  David  11.  in  which  they 
acquilitions  were  in  claflical  learning  were  compiled,  the  civil  law  deter- 
and  theology.  At  the  age  of  twen-  mined  a  vad  number  of  cafes  in  El- 
ty  hve  he  entered  into  the  Church,  phindon's  time.  Though  dudied  at 
and  became  immediately  minider  of  prefent  in  mod  of  the  Univerdties  of 
the  parilh  of  St  Michael  in  Glafgow.  Europe,  inafmuch  as  it  comprizes  the 
Conceiving  an  inclination  to  the  dudy  principle^  of  natural  equity,  and  is 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  he  was  founded  in  good  feufe,  it  has  for  fame 
advifed  by  a  refpeflable  relative  to  time  been  perhaps  nowhere  admitted 
go  to  the  Uiiiverlity  of  Paris,  which  without  being  confiderably  changed, 

N  n  oit 

*  From  the  Counts  of  Helphinftfin  in  Sualia.  Hit  ancedort  came  into  Scotland 
with  kioeeu  Margaret  in  io6i. 
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or  qualified  partly  by  a  mixture  of 
feudal  laws,  or  with  general  or  parti¬ 
cular  culloms,  and  is  at  prefent,  in 
moll  free  Hates,  fuperfeded  by  pofi- 
tivc  ilatutes  and  ordinances,  and  on¬ 
ly  allowed  an  influence  in  lomc  par¬ 
ticular  courts  of  juflice.  Before  the 
Heforraation,  which  was  not  etla- 
bliflicd  till  many  years  after  the  dc- 
ccafe  of  Elphinfton,  that  body  of  ec- 
cleflallical  conftitutions  forming  the 
canon  law,  and  which  is  derived  from 
the  apoftles,  the  primitive  fathers, 
the  popes  of  Rome,  and  from  general 
councils,  continued  decilive  in  all 
matters  relative  to  the  Church.  The 
ccclcfiallical  laws  of  our  own  and  o- 
ther  countries  in  Europe,  are  ftill 
frequently  grounded  upon  its  maxims, 
refer  often  to  its  authority,  and  in 
■particular  cafes  adopt  its  dccilions. 
If  this  digreflion  hath  not  been  fuffi- 
ciently  relative  to  our  purpofe  to 
need  no  apology,  I  (hall  but  lengthen 
it  by  making  one,  and  therefore  1  re¬ 
turn  immediately  to  my  fubjedl. 

Mr  Elphinfton  had  refided  four 
years  upon  his  cure  at  Glafgow,  when 
he  quitted  it,  in  order  to  profecutc 
his  fcheme  of  ftudy  in  the  Univerfi- 
ty  of  Paris.  Such  was  the  proficien¬ 
cy  he  made  there,  that  in  the  fpace 
of  three  years  he  was  advanced  to 
the  profefforlhlp  of  civil  and  canon 
law  at  Paris  ;  and  afterwards  at  Or¬ 
leans.  He  was  reputed  fo  profound 
in  thefe  branches,  that  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  often  confulted  him  in  cafes 
of  intricacy. 

Having  fpent  nine  years  in  France, 
and  fix  of  them  in  a  confjricuous  and 
hotiouraOle  fitualion,  he  was  urged 
by  his  patron,  the  Bilhop  of  Glal- 
gow,  to  return  to  his  country  and  his 
friends. 


The  poll  of  *  official  of  Glafgow 
was  conferred  upon  him  foon  after 
his  arrival  in  Scotland,  and  a  valuable 
revenue  was  at  that  time  annexed  to 
it.  James  HI.  then  upon  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom,  being  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  prudence  and  abili¬ 
ty  in  the  difeharge  of  that  office,  de- 
fired  to  fee  him  at  Edinburgh.  By 
the  king’s  patronage  he  was  Icon  pro- 
rooted  j  being  made  official  of  St  An- 
drews  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
privy  council. 

Some  mifunderftanding  having  ari- 
fen  between  the  king  of  Scotland 
and  Louis  XI.  of  France,  Mr  El- 
phintlon  was  fent  to  Paris,  in  a  joint 
commiffion  with  the  Earl  of  Buchan 
and  biihop  of  Dunkeld,  to  anfwer  the 
matter  of  complaint  brought  forward 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  After 
fome  difeuffion  the  differences  be- 
tween  the  two  courts  were  compof- 
ed.  The  fuccefs  of  this  commiffioa 
was  fo  much  attributed  to  the  wif- 
dom  and  eloquence  of  Elphinfton, 
that,  immediately  upon  his  return,  lie 
was  advanced  to  the  BIftioprick  of 
Kofs  *,  and  in  the  fame  year  tranllatcJ 
to  the  fee  of  Aberdeen. 

Richard  III.  having  murdered  his 
two  nephews,  whofe  proteiSlor  he  had 
been  chofer^  afeended  the  throne  of 
ELngland  in  1483.  Refledingon  how 
fiippery  a  foundation  it  ftood  in  the 
blood  of  his  near  relatives,  and  well 
verfed  in  the  lore  of  worldly  wifdotn, 
he  naturally  recurred  to  thofc  means, 
by  which  it  might  bell  be  fixed  and 
confolidated.  None  appeared  more 
plaufible  than  the  alliance  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  monarch  :  he  therefore  pro- 
pofed  to  enter  into  negociation  f  for 
that  purpofe  with  James  III. 

Although  this  king  held  the  bloo¬ 
dy 


*  The  Biihop’s  deputy,  nr  Vicar-General  of  his  diocefe.  He  prohah'y  ej*rcife<i 
9  !V»rt  of  junfiii<^ion  analogous  to  that  of  our  ccclefiaftical,  chanceKors,  archdeacons, 
v-r  rther  commiffaries.  ■■ 

T  “  Apprehrnfive  too  that  the  king  of  Scotland,  defeended  from  a  Prinerfs  of 
rhe  houfe  of  Sotnrrfet,  might  countenance  the  malecontents  who  wifhed  to  place  the 
I  arl  of  Richmond  on  the  throne  of  England,  he  believed  be  ought  to  feriire  him- 
I'flf  from  that  quartrr.  To  this  end  he  ncgociatcd  with  James  111,  a  truer,  &c. 
Bepiu— ^reign  of  Ri.hard  III, 
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dy  ambition  of  Richard  in  the  utmoft 
detedation,  yet  when  he  conlideced, 
that  his  own  throne  frequently  tot¬ 
tered  aiuidll  the  fadfions  of  a  dillafi'cc- 
ted  nubility,  and  that  the  advantages 
of  a  treaty,  wifely  condudled,  would 
be  at  leall  reciprocal,  he  confented 
to  form  a  commifTion  of  dillinguilhed 
perfon^,  to  meet  one  not  lefs  refpec- 
tuble  on  the  part  of  Richard,  at  Not¬ 
tingham.  Among  the  moll  able  of 
the  Scottifh  Ambadadors  was  the  Bi- 
Ihop  of  Aberdeen.  The  communi¬ 
cation  of  thefe  miniders  continued 
for  lome  time  j  many  debates  arofe 
on  the  terms  to  be  ilipulated ;  but  at 
length,  by  the  (kill  and  addrefs  of 
our  prelate,  an  alliance  between  the 
two  nations  was  concluded  for  three 
years,  on  the  29th  day  of  September 
1484. 

To  give  more  (Irength  and  confiil- 
ency  to  this  political  friendlhip  Rich¬ 
ard  foon  after  prup'ofed  a  connedlion 
of  marriage  betwixt  his  niece  f,  Ann 
de  la  Pole,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutfulk,  and  the  Duke  of  Rothefay, 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land.  King  Janies,  without  didicul- 
ty,  acceded  to  this  offer,  and  the  Bi- 
(liop  of  Aberdeen  returned  to  Not¬ 
tingham  with  the  other  Lords  ap¬ 
pointed  in  that  coraniiffion  ;  where 
all  preliminaries  being  fettled,  and 
the  requifite  inflruments  llgned,  this 
young  lady  was  lliled  Princefs  of 
Rothefay  j  but  the  field  of  Bofworth 
in  1485  terminated  the  career  of 
Richard  HI.  and  “  this  world,  as 
bhakefpeare  faysj,  being  left  no 
longer  for  him  to  buRle  in,”  the  mar- 
rlage  was  never  confummated.  Short¬ 
ly  after  this,  our  able  prelate,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  accounts,  fucceeded  the 
Earl  of  Argyle  in  the  Chancellorfhip 
of  the  kingdom.  Billiop  Leflle  fays, 
bis  poll  in  the  civil  department  was 

N  n 


that  of  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Having  no 
documents  at  command  to  determine 
this  point,  1  mult  leave  it  as  1  found 
it ;  but  not  without  venturing  a  con- 
jedure,  that  he  might  perhaps,  in  fuc- 
celfion,  have  filled  both  thefe  import¬ 
ant  offices.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
king  repofed  the  greatefl  confidence 
in  his  integrity  and  abilities,  and  in 
purfuance  of  his  council,  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  w  ith 
England,  aflembled  his  parliament  iu 
1487.  Itinerary  judges  were  now 
conliituted  tumiake  the  clrcuitofthe 
whole  realm,  to  rellrainopprefibrs,and 
toexecutejullice  on  malefadors.  State 
criminals  under  accufation  were  no 
longer  allowed,  when  cited  to  appear 
on  their  defence,  to  come  furrounded 
by  numerous  bauds  of  friends  and  de¬ 
pendents.  Six  proiSors  at  moll  were 
to  attend  them,  and  if  their  guile 
were  proved,  they  were  not,  as  for¬ 
merly,  to  be  fcrcened  by  violtmcc 
from  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  law. 

The  Bilhop,  conformably  to  the  i- 
deas  of  piety  which  prevailed  In  thole 
times,  and  partly  indeed  to  his  epifeo- 
pal  chacader,  warmly  recommended 
to  the  king  the  reparation  of  chapels, 
and  of  edifices  confecrated  toraonaliic 
devotion,  and  even  the  foundation  of 
certain  new  ones.  The  chapel  royal 
in  the  callla  of  Stirling  was  founded 
in  confequence  of  this  advice. 

The  priory  of  *  Coldingham  at 
that  period  became  vacant,  and  being 
at  the  king's  difpofal,  he  annexed  its 
revenues  to  his  new  chapel,  and  pro¬ 
cured  a  law  in  parliament  to  prevent 
any  of  his  fubjc&s  from  difuniting 
thefe  benefices. 

The  family  of  the  Humes  com¬ 
plained  of  the  king’s  proceeding  as 
an  infringement  of  their  privilege, 
and  Indeed  as  an  alienation  of  their 
property  *,  inafmuch  as  the  priory  of 
2  Culdiughaui 


*  See  Rjpln :  Richard  III. 

t  Shakerpeare’s  Richard  111.  A61. 1,  See.  1. 

*  An  abbey  on  the  borrieri.  See  a  letter  relative  to  throwing  a  garrilbn  into  it 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Lodge’s  lllultrations  ot  Britilh  lliltoiy,  Number  XXiX. 
p.  6j.  Vol.  I.  •  • 
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Coldinghara  had  ever,  by  their  for¬ 
mer  fovereigns,  been  conferred  upon 
a  Hume,  and  the  tythes  and  pecuni¬ 
ary  emoluments  belonging  to  it  were 
paid  out  of  the  elfates  of  that  family. 
James,  dilinclined  to  make  any  con- 
celllon,  perlitled  in  maintaining  his 
arrangement.  The  Humes,  enraged 
at  his  pertinacity,  applied  to  their 
friends  and  neighbours,  the  Hebums, 
through  Lord  Hales,  their  chief  and 
Tcprercnlative,  dciiring  alTilfance  to 
aflert  their  claim.  This  was  grant¬ 
ed,  on  condition  that  no  perfon  ex¬ 
cept  a  Hume  or  a  Heburn  Ihould  for 
the  future  be  advanced  to  the  priory 
of  Coldingham. 

Small  caufes,  as  we  frequently  fee, 
may  operate  to  a  wide  extent.  The 
combination  entered  into  by  thefc  two 
families;  bent  upon  refiftance  to  the 
king’s  will  in  the  affair  in  quellion, 
as  they  were  known  to  be  numerous, 
pow’erful,  and  aftire,  proved  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  attra^ion  to  all  the  male-con¬ 
tents  and  difaffe£led  perfons  in  the 
kingdom.  This  bufinefs  of  the  priory 
furnilliing  an  ollcnfible  pretext  to  all 
parties,  opportunity  foon  offered,  or 
was  fought  for,  and  the  parties  rofe 
in  rebellion  againti  their  fovereign. 
'i'he  Bilhop  of  Aberdeen  upon  this 
occalion  exerted  all  his  powers  and 
induence  to  bring  back  the  rebels  to 
their  duty.  But  finding,  after  all 
his  efforts,  that  he  had  been  vainly 
preaching  loyalty  and  chritlian  peace 
to  people  relolved  not  to  hear,  and 
believing  affairs  of  war  to  be  neither 
within  his  competence,  nor  becom¬ 
ing  his  profeflion,  he  quitted  the  frene 
of  political  bufinefs,  and  retired  to 
his  diocefe. 

During  this  recefs  from  the  tu¬ 
mult  of  violence  and  rebellion,  he 
compiled  his  book  of  canons,  adapt¬ 
ed,  from  thofe  of  the  primitive  church, 
to  the  ecclefiafiical  date  of  Scotland. 
He  reformed  fuchabufes  as  had  crept 
in  amongtt  his  clergy,  and  attended, 
with  the  molt  exemplary  vigilance, 
to  every  part  of  ius  palioral  province. 


Whilft  he  was  abforbed  in  thefe 
employments,  intelligence  was  fud- 
denly  brought  him,  that  the  king  his 
mailer  had  fallen  in  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle,  courageoully  defending  himlelf 
and  the  rights  of  his  crown  againll 
the  Lords  of  the  InfurreClion,  a  title 
given  to  the  chiefs  who  had  united  in 
that  rebellion. 

A  parliament  being  fummoned  to 
meet  at  Edinburgh  in  1488,  the  Bi- 
iliop  of  Aberdeen  was  obliged  to  at¬ 
tend  it,  in  order  to  affill  at  the  Cor- 
Tonation  of  the  young  prince,  who 
had  not  then  completed  the  fixteenth 
year  of  his  age.  When  that  bull, 
ncl's  was  finiihed,  the  Lords  of  the  In- 
Airreflion  began  to  fulpc^l,  that  ma¬ 
ny  of  their  proceedings  might  not  be 
entirely  conformable  to  our  prelate's 
principles,  or  fuch  as  the  integrity  of 
his  charader  would  permit  him  to 
approve,  They  therefore,  to  avoid 
the  fcrutlny  of  iuch  eyes,  contrived 
an  honouiable  pretext  for  his  remov¬ 
al,  and  appointed  him  ambaffador  to 
the  Emperor  ofMaximilian,  on  a  pro- 
pofition  of  marriage  betwixt  their 
young  king  and  Margaret  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  daughter. 

However  acceptable  this  matrimo¬ 
nial  alliance  might  have  been  to  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  it  was  fruflrated  by 
the  prior  engagement  of  the  Lady  to 
the  Prince  of  Spain. 

The  Bilhop  defirousto  compenfate 
for  his  failure,  involuntary  as  it  was, 
in  the  objedl  of  his  German  embaffy, 
took  the  opportunity  of  his  return 
through  Holland  to  fettle  feveral 
points  of  difference  which  had  crea¬ 
ted  animofity  between  Scotland  and 
the  United  Piovinccs;  and  in  the 
name  of  his  young  fovereign  happily 
concluded  a  treaty.  Thus  having 
tendered  a  fignal  and  unexpe^ed  fer- 
vice  to  his  country,  be  returned 
home  with  honour  and  eclat. 

That  agitation  of  mind  naturally 
attendant  on  public  bufinefs  now  foon 
fubliding,  our  Prelate  began  again  to 
feel  a  flioDg  attraftion  towards  the 
calm 
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calm  retrfat  of  Ills  diocefe,  whilft  his  is  fuppofcd  t«  be  entirely  loft  )  a  cir- 
thoughts  fecmed  wholly  engaged  on  cumltance  perhaps  not  much  to  be 
promoting  the  interells  of  religion  lamented  at  this  time  of  day.  There 
and  learning.  '  feems  little  reafon  for  encouraging 

About  the  year  1494  he  made  ap-  men  to  become  faints  by  profelTion. 
plication  to  the  Pope,  Alexander  VI.  As  no  man  can  be  abfolutely  perfeft, 
to  obtain  his  bull  for  founding  a  uni-  any  pretence  or  even  attempt  to  ap- 
verfity  at  Aberdeen }  which  being  pear  fo,  is  lure  to  be  fo  narrowly 
granted,  he  built  the  king’s  college  watched,  that  without  better  fortune 
in  the  old  town  of  that  city  in  1500.  than  ought  reafonably  to  be  expeCl- 
It  was  fo  called  becaufe  James  IV.  ed,  it  is  likely  that  difeoveries  may, 
took  it  under  his  particular  patronage,  in  fume  unguarded  moment,  be  made 
It  was  endowed  with  great  privileges,  to  the  faint’s  difadvantage  :  and  fuch 
laid  to  be  much  in  the  fpirit  of  thofe  is  the  malice  of  the  world  upon  thefe 
granted  to  the  Univerfuies  of  Paris  occafions,  that  the  flighteft  peccadillo 
and  flononia.  ‘  A  Doftor  in  theolo-  in  a  charaCler  of  this  fort  never  fails 
gy  was  conilituted  Principal  of  the  to  be  magnified  infinitely  beyond  its 
College  j  Doftors  of  the  canon  law,  real  dimenfions. 

civil  juris- prudence,  and  of  medicine,  The  principal  literary  undertaking 
were  appointed  next  in  order,  for  the  of  Bilhop  Elphinfton  was  the  Hiftory 
cultivation  of  thofe  fciences  j  a  Pro-  of  Scotland,  from  its  remoteft  anti- 
feffor  of  humanity  to  inftrufl  the  llu-  quity  to  his  own  time.  This  is  flill 
dents  in  grammar  and  languages,  and  to  be  found  among  General  Fairfax’s 
a  Sub-principal  to  inftitute  them  in  manuferipts  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
philofophy.  The  plan  of  endowment  It  conlills  of  eleven  books.  The  hil- 
madc  provifion,  moreover,  for  twen-  torian  follows  pretty  clofely  the  foot- 
ty-feven  tiudents,  a  ebantor,  organift  fteps  of  FordounJ,  as  far  as  that  au- 
and  facrillan  *.  thor  has  gone  ;  but  afterwards  enters 

The  city  of  Aberdeen  was  indebt-  much  more  into  detail,  and  writes 
cd  to  the  munificence  of  Bilhop  £1-  with  greater  precifion  than  any  of 
pVmllon  for  another  great  public  Fordoun’seontinuators.  The  Bilhop’s 
work;  the  bridge  acrofs  the  river  Hiftory  ends  with  the  reign  of  James 
Dee,  which  gives  name  to  the  town.  II.  an  accomplifticd  Prince,  who  un- 

'I'hat  part  of  his  lime  which  re-  fortunately  loll  his  life  at  the  fiege 
inuned  unconfecrated  to  devotion,  to  of  Roxburgh  by  the  fplinter  ofacan- 
afts  of  charity,  public  and  private,  non  in  1460,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
and  to  the  bufinefs  of  hisdiocefe,  was  his  age. 

fpent  in  ftudy.  He  wrote  a  book  on  Our  Prelate  continued  his  labour 
the  lives  of  the  faints  for  the  ufc  of  his  of  learning  and  piety  to  a  very  ad- 
clergy,  recommending  fome  portion  vanced  age,  and  was  ftill  proceeding 
of  it  to  their  perufal  on  each  of  the  with  fome  vigour  in  the  good  pur- 
Fcllivals  of  the  Church.  This  work  pofes  of  his  heart,  when  his  fpirits  re¬ 
ceived 

*  In  whofe  care  arc  kept  the  veftments,  utenfils,  or  fmaller  moveables  of  a  church 
or  chapi  I. 

t  I’ordoun,  author  of  the  Scoti-chronicon,  and,  accordine  to  Bilhop  Stillingflccr, 
the  nldclt  of  all  the  regular  hifforians  of  Scotland.  He  rolli^led  materials  for  the 
S<ottilh  hiftory  from  theearlieft  times  to  his  own  ;  but  lived  only  to  finifh  ft  ve  hockt. 
Macculoch,  Secretary  to  Schevez,  Bilhop  otSt  Andrews,  continued  this  hiftory  from 
Fordoun’s  materiali,  and  added  eleven  books.  He  flourilhed  about  1440.  Our 
CansdcQ  fays,  that  all  fueceeding  Scottilh  hiftcrians  have  been  obliged  to  Fordoun. 
His  hillory  waa  always  greatly  efteemed,  and  Icarcely  a  monaftcry  in  Scotland  was 
witliou;  a  copy  of  it.  It  is  to  be  found  inter  Scriptorcs  Quindecero,  iic.  4  U.  'f  ho. 
DaU.  £  Jit.  Oxon.  i6y  i,  Fclio. 
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ceived  a  violent  (liock  fronvthe  death 
of  James  IV.  at  the  battle  of  Plod* 
den*.  In  cunrequence  of  this  event 
a  parliament  was  immediately  alTem* 
bled  at  Stirling :  the  nation  fell  into 
the  moll  unfettled  (late,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  embroiled  than  all  its 
affairs.  The  Queen  was  left  with 
two  Tons }  the  elder  only  in  the  fe- 
cond  year  of  his  age.  Many  of  the 
bell  and  wifell  men  among  the  noble 
and  the  great,  had  fallen  vrith  their 
King  on  that  fatal  day.  Thofe  of  the 
highell  pretenlions  left  behind,  were 
mod  of  them  young,  and  without  ex< 
perience.  Our  venerable  Prelate, 
feeing  the  didreHed  condition  of  his 
country,  quitted  his  peaceful  retire¬ 
ment  with  the  refolution  of  contri¬ 
buting  his  bed  efforts  to  redore  its 
profperity.  But  his  fovereign's  death, 
an  event  which  he  was  unprepared  to 
expe^l,  with  the  calamitous  ede^ls 
Immediately  arifing  from  it,  had  o- 
verwhelmed  him  with  furprize  and 
grief  beyond  the  recovery  of  his 
powers :  it  is  faid,  indeed,  that  he 
was  never  feen  to  fmile  after  that  un¬ 
welcome  intelligence.  He  fell  fick 
in  the  progrefs  of  his  journey  to  £- 
dinburgh,  and  expired  withiu  a  week 
after  his  arrival,  in  the  83d  year  of 
his  age,  1514.  Boethius,  in  his  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Bidiops  of  Aberdeen,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr  Pennant,  fays,  “  He 
was  a  perfon  of  fuch  eminence,  that 
his  contemporaries  firmly  believed 
that  his  death  was  prefaged  by  vari¬ 
ous  prodigies,  and  that  fupernatural 
voices  were  heard  at  his  Interment} 
as  If  Heaven  more  peculiarly  intcr- 
eded  itfelf  in  the  departure  of  fo  great 
a  charadler.” 

Nothing  particular  having  been  de- 
jivcred  down  to  us  concerning  the 
-erfon,  temper,  or  domeAic  habits  of 


this  illudrious  Prelate,  I  am  forty  I 
have  nothing  to  offer  you  on  afubjed 
of  fuch  lively  gratification  in  biogra- 
phical  writing. 

The  fevcral  fituations  in  which  he 
fuccelfivcly  appeared,  were  eminent, 
ly  dillinguithed,  as  each  demanded 
its  proper  chara£ler,  by  bis  know¬ 
ledge,  his  learning,  bis  add  refs,  his 
i/.unificence,  or  his  piety  }  and  it 
feems  not  too  much  to  fay,  that  his 
exalted  ilation  In  the  Church  was 
adorned  by  the  condant  union  of  them 
all. 

The  very  confiderable  acquifitions 
of  wealth  which  his  different  off.ces 
or  employments  In  the  Church  or 
the  State  enabled  him  to  make,  were, 
as  we  have  feen,  returned,  during  his 
life-time,  in  no  fcanty  meafurc,  to  his 
country  in  afts  of  noble  liberality,  or 
the  mod  ufeful  charity.  He  be¬ 
queathed  ten  thoufand  pouitds,  which 
remained  in  money  and  effefls  after 
his  dcceafe,  partly  for  the  completion 
of  his  bridge  over  the  Dee,  and  part¬ 
ly  for  the  benefit  of  his  College  at 
Aberdeen. 

In  fuch  of  his  writings  as  have  de- 
feended  to  poderity,  he  has  left  am¬ 
ple  tediraonies  of  his  learning,  auJ 
particularly  of  his  e.xtenfive  know¬ 
ledge  In  the  hidory  of  his  country  f. 

After  the  various  indances  of  me¬ 
rit  which  I  have  adduced  in  this 
flcetch  of  our  eminent  Prelate’s  life, 
allow  me  in  three  words  to  complete 
his  charadlcr  by  the  following  eulo¬ 
gy  of  one  who  has  obferved  of  him, 
that  there  neve  r  was  a  man  of  great¬ 
er  integrity  of  life  and  manners ;  it 
having  been  proverbially  adirraed  to 
his  honour,  that,  from  the  time  of 
bis  entering  Into  holy  orders,  he  was 
never  known  to  do  or  to  fay  an  un* 
fecmly  thing.” 

REMARKS 


*  For  an  account  of  this  famous  battle  fee  Buchanan’s  Hill.  lib.  ij.  p.  aj* — .5- 

1  I.  Scotorum  Chroaicon  MS.  in  Bibliot.  Bodl.— -II.  Concil'.orum  Statuta.  Many 
of Vii  works  were  loll  at  the  Reforniation  :  whether  this  remain,  I  cannot  tell. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  CORIOLANUS. 


SV  WOLSTENHOLME  PARR,  A.  M.  LATE  FELLOW  OP  CORPUS  CHRISTI  COLLEGE, 

OXFORD. 


T'^E  muft  Tuppofe  that  the  reader 
’  *  has  already  been  apprized  of 
fome  obfervations  made  by  his  com* 
mentators  on  the  hillorical  plays  of 
Skakcrpeare.  I'hey  are  there  con< 
fidered  as  a  new  and  Angular  fpecies 
of  compoAtion,  which  ought  not 
to  be  I'ubjefted  to  an  exarainzt- 
tion  guided  by  the  laws  which  a 
n;;orous  tribunal  has  eHabliAied  for 
theatrical  reprefentations  in  genernL 
Did  we  indeed  And  in  them  only  vio* 
lations  of  dramatic  unities,  and  devia* 
tions  from  certain  formalities  which 
cutiom  and  prejudice  have  ordained, 
we  Ihould  willingly  leave  them  to  the 
cenfure  of  V''oltaire,  and  to  the  apo¬ 
logies  which  thofe  have  produced  in 
their  favour,  who  are  conduced  by 
a  freer  fpirit  in  literary  labours.  But 
in  alfuming  the  dramatic  form  they 
ought  at  leail  to  have  conformed  to 
the  dramatic  principle  :  they  ought 
not  to  have  been,  as  Coriolanus  will 
be  found  to  be,  a  minute  and  exa6l 
copy  of  hiAorical  detail,  in  which  the 
action  has  acquired  no  additional  in- 
tereA  or  folidity  from  the  art  or  com¬ 
bination  of  the  poet.  I'his  is  a  de¬ 
feat  which,  inAead  of  awakening  our 
fyrapathy,  leaves  us  in  a  cold  indif¬ 
ference  about  the  cataAropbe  which 
the  author  is  preparing  for  us ;  and 
becomes  an  inexcufable  violation  of 
a  fundamental  law  of  nature  and  cri- 
ticifin. 

Such  an  offence  can  neither  be 
veiled  or  extenuated  by  the  dex¬ 
terity  and  genius  with  which  the  au¬ 
thor  may  have  affigned  proper  and 
characleriAic  fentiments  to  the  per- 
fons  of  his  drama,  nor  by  the  new  ma¬ 
terials  with  which  he  has  decorated 
and  enlarged  the  biographical  fabric 
of  Plutarch.  We  may  praife  the  re- 
h^ious  fcruples  and  the  careful  vene¬ 


ration  with  which  the  Romans  tranf- 
ported  to  the  capital  the  gods  of  their 
conquered  provinces;  and  prepared 
for  them  a  more  magniAcent  altar, 
and  a  more  fplrndid  ritual  of  adora¬ 
tion  and  facriAce.  But  the  eye  of 
rational  morality  will  yet  be  able  to 
dillingiiilh  the  tnjullice  with  which 
they  were  invaded,  and  the  cruel 
rapacity  with  which  they  were  plun¬ 
dered. 

ThebiAorical  plays  ofShakefpeare 
are  however  always  a  lively  and  in¬ 
genious  comment  on  thofe  events, 
which  he  felefls  for  the  excrcife  of 
his  obfervation  and  talents.  It  will 
be  found  perhaps  that  he  merits  the 
bighcA  degree  of-  praife  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  part  of  bis  work,  and 
for  the  plcafure  the  reader  receives 
from  it,  if  we  examine  for  a  moment 
the  character  of  Coriolanus  himfelf. 
In  doing  this  we  fliall  not  be  led  in¬ 
to  any  long  or  pbilofophical  difquiA- 
tion  of  bis  moral  qualities  :  it  is  fuf- 
Acien.t  to  refer  them  only  to  that  fpe¬ 
cies  ofintercA  and  fympathy  which 
tragedy  aims  at  Infpiring.  If  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  characler  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  hero  of  the  drama  is  but  Ill  a- 
dapted  to  produce  the  effefls  which 
the  intereA  of  the  tragic  mufe  re¬ 
quires,  and  the  compoAtion  itfelf  is 
llill  .ittraftive,  it  will  be  evident  be 
has  executed  with  a  maAerly  hand 
his  hiAorical  portraits,  and  affigned 
to  each  of  them  natural  fentiments 
with  a  juA  and  forcible  exprcffion. 
This  intercA,  if  conAdered  in  general, 
is  however  far  too  weak  for  tragical 
exhibition;  but  if  we  recolleft  the 
partial  curioAty  with  which  every 
nat'on  views  the  charafters  and  events 
of  its  own  hiAory,  it  will  reafonably 
account  for  the  favour  and  reputation 
lic  ftill  enjoys  in  bis  own  country. 
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and  tlie  plcafure  witli  which  an  En- 
giilli  audience  lilleus  to  the  virtues 
or  the  crimes  of  former  kings.  To 
excite  by  illufion  a  (if\itious  fenti- 
tnent  of  grief  or  compalFion,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  moll  delicate  operation  of 
human  art.  The  mind,  when  expof- 
cd  to  thefe  trials,  becomes  jealous  of 
Its  own  dignity  and  hrmnefs  *,  and>  if 
the  uimoll  Ikill  be  not  exerted  to  fe- 
duce  it,  obltinately  refufes  to  yield 
to  tender  or  pathetic  impreflions.  The 
lufferer  in  real  life,  on  the  iirll  view 
of  his  mifery  and  wrctchednefs,  ex¬ 
cites  our  fympathy  and  obtains  our 
pardon,  although  his  torments  have 
been  occaiiuned  by  his  own  guilt  or 
incapacity.  But  in  the  poetical  re- 
prelentations  of  humanity,  pity  lofes 
its  facility,  and  inilead  of  its  former 
character  of  a  natural  emotion,  af- 
fumes  the  diferetion  and  referve  of  a 
moral  virtue.  Simple  didrefs  is  then 
no  longer  able  to  draw  us  from  our 
indifference,  or  dilliirb  our  ferenity. 
Before  out  tears  will  flow  for  an  ima¬ 
ginary  fufferer,  we  mud  not  only  be 
perfuaded  that  neither  his  vices  nor 
his  errors  have  contributed  to  his  af- 
di^ions,  but  alfo  that  he  pod'effes  a 
I’afficient  degree  of  merit  and  virtue 
to  engage  our  affeClion  and  clteem. 

Courage,  accompanied  with  an  ex¬ 
treme  degree  of  military  ardour  and 
activity,  leenis  to  have  been  the  only 
good  quality  poffeffed  by  Coriolanus. 
'i'his  is  a  virtue  which  we  cailly  praife 
and  admire  *,  but  if  it  be  not  united 
with  the  refined  tade  and  the  poliih- 
cd  humanity  of  Scipio,  it  has  certain- 
Iv  no  claim  to  our  love,  no  hold  on 
our  attachment.  Valour  tinflured 
with  ferocity,  becomes  an  objeft  of 
terror  and  difgud  to  the  very  people 
tor  whofe  honour  or  prote6lion  it  has 
been  nobly  and  fuccefsfully  exerted. 
It  produced  in  Coriolanus  a  rude  and 
barbarous  demeanour,  which  we 
dioulJ  not  be  extremely *forry  even 
in  real  life  to  fee  chadded,  much  left 
in  the  diadow  s  of  a  theatrical  Repre- 
fentation. 


It  is  certainly  poflible  for  one  in. 
dividual  to  render  very  important 
fervices  to  another,  with  fuch  baugh- 
tinefs  and  afperity  of  manner,  that  he 
who  receives  the  favour  may  rcalon- 
ably  confider  himfclf  as  ablolvcd  frum 
all  the  ties  and  obligations  of  grati¬ 
tude. 

If  this  be  lawful  in  our  private 
and  domcdic  capacities,  it  is  cer- 
tainly  more  unequivocally  jull  with 
regard  to  the  community  at  large; 
where  it  is  the  duty  of  every  indivi. 
dual  portion  of  the  people  to  con¬ 
tribute  as  much  as  lies  in  his  pow¬ 
er  to  the  public  good.  He  is  but  a 
falfe  and  fufpicious  patriot  who,  when 
arrived  at  dillin^lion,  feeks  only  ta 
give  a  freer  fcope  to  his  inlolcnce 
and  tyranny  ;  and  thinks  that  when 
he  has  once  given  general  proofs  of 
the  love  of  his  country,  he  may  in¬ 
dulge  without  redraint  his  hatred 
and  contempt  for  his  fellow  citizens. 
The  public  will  not  be  long  held  in 
fubje^lion  to  the  authority  of  pall 
fervices ;  and  exile  is  not  perhaps 
too  fevere  a  punidiment  for  one  who 
condders  his  countrymen  as  vilified 
by  his  own  appearance  amongd  them, 
and  difhonoured  by  his  own  lupetior 
and  exalted  Prowefs. 

When  we  fee  this  banifhed  hero 
animated  with  a  bloody  fpirit  of  re¬ 
venge,  returning  to  burn  and  pillage 
his  native  country,  we  almod  defire 
his  death.  In  that  awful  and  tremen¬ 
dous  moment,  when  he  has  by  the 
violence  of  his  own  condud  reduced 
himfelf  to  the  dreadful  alternative  of 
dedroying  Rome  or  devoting  him¬ 
felf,  we  feel  the  influence  of  the  tra¬ 
gic  paffions  ;  but  we  are  not  perfua¬ 
ded  that  he  deferves  to  live,  till  the 
fatal  indant  when  he  has  telolved  to 
die. 


“  My  mother,  mo'her.  Oh  ! 
You’ve  won  a  happy  viilory  to  dome. 
But  for  your  Son,  believe  it,  di!  be¬ 
lieve  it. 

Mod  dang’roufly  with  him  you  have  pre¬ 
vail’d  : 

If  not  mod  mortal  to  him.  Let  It  come.” 
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vt  perliapi  the  only  verfes  in  the  was  never  offered  by  any  family  at 
whole  piece  that  breathe  the  true  the  (hrine  of  public  Virtue, 
and  genuine  fpirit  of  the  tragic  mufe.  In  fcenes  of  fuch  tender  expoftu* 
Hillory  affords  no  example  ^  nor  is^it  lation,  it  would  be  undoubtedly  dif* 
poffible  for  the  imagination  to  con-  ficult  to  preferve  thofe  hardy  outlines 
ceive  a  more  perfed  (ituation,  nor  a  of  the  Roman  chara^er,  which  con- 
more  aufpicious  opportunity  of  aton-  ffantly  degraded  tbe  female  Qrx  in  all 
ing  for  abufed  authority,  violated  their  civil  regulations.  It  is  indeed 
patriotifm,  and  filial  difobedience.  It  furprizing,  that  a  nation  which  had 
appears  therefore  that  the  life  of  Co-  twice  overturned  the  form  of  their 
riolanus  is  not  a  fubjeA  well  adapted  government  to  avenge  the  violence 
to  tragedy  *,  firft,  on  accouiH  of  the  which  their  chief  magifliates  bad  of- 
confufion  arifing  from  the  variety  fered  to  women,  fliould  never  have 
and  minutenefs  of  hillorical  detail:  conceived  the  projeA  of  emancipating 
and,  fecondly,  on  account  of  the  rough,  them  from  their  domeilic  flavery. 
unpleafant,  and  perhaps  dirgufling  Was  it  becaufe  the  authority  of  pub- 
character  which  he  difeovers  in  his  Ijc  opinion  had  proferibed  as  a  weak- 
political  and  doraeftic  condu^.  But  nefs  the  workings  of  natural  afiec- 
were  the  manner  of  his  repentance  tion ;  or  becaufe  a  momentary  ac- 
and  his  death  to  be  chofen  by  a  poet  cefs  of  enthufiafm  had  overpowered 
of  fuitable  feeling  and  capacity,  tbe  tbe  habitual  fentiment  of  Tyranny  *  ^ 
theatre  might  derive  from  it  one  of  But  there  are  virtues  in  a  barba- 
its  mod  moral  and  intercAing  exhibi-  rous  llate  of  fociety,  which  the  pride 
tions.  and  vanity  of  civilized  nations  can 

Every  one  fees  to  what  a  beau-  neither  conceive  nor  imitate.  The 
tiful  and  fublime  feries  of  pathetic  Goths  and  the  Vandals  had  buried 
fentiments  this  fubjedl  would  lead  ;  in  one  common  tomb  the  vices  and 
in  developing  the  patriotifm  of  Vo-  the  elegancies  of  the  ancient  world, 
lumnia  contraAed  by  her  maternal  that  the  manners  of  men  might  be 
aifeflion ;  in  unfolding  the  different  moulded  anew,  and  receive  from  an 
lhades  of  the  fane  patriotifm  obArufl-  equal  inAuence  of  both  the  fexes  their 
ed  by  the  conjugal  tendernefs  of  Vir-  due  proportion  of  focial  gaiety.  And 
gilia.  The  breaA  of  Coriolanus  him-  if,  as  Mr  Hume  fomewhere  fup- 
felf  would  be  diAurbed  by  an  obAi-  pofes,  the  fages  of  ancient  learning 
natc  and  full-grown  fpirit  of  revenge,  returning  to  their  chair  ofinAruc- 
filently  oppofed  by  the  fpeClre  of  dif-  tion,  would  deride  the  gentlenefs  and 
honour  that  frights  him  from  its  gra-  humanity  of  modern  Europe,  we 
tification ;  loudly  pleaded  againA  by  Aiould  Aill  have  the  courage  to  re- 
the  friends  of  his  youth  and  the  pro-  jedt  with  difdain  their  unmanly  pro- 
teflors  of  his  childhood,  and  finally  pofitlon,  and  fight  with  invincible 
overcome  by  filial  and  wedded  Love.  obAinacy  againA  the  contagion  of 
A  purer  facrifice  of  private  affedUons  their  Brutality. 

REMARKS 


*  We  are  rather  inclined  to  favour  the  latter  opinion.  The  fervicc  rendered  by 
Voluronia  to  her  country  was  certainly  important,  and  had  been  purchased  by  her 
(he  price  of  all  that  was  dearcA  to  her.  Yet  the  temple  raffed  upon  this  occafion 
wu  nut  conlccraicd  to  tcnule  mtnt,l>ut  to  temale  Fortune. 
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REMARKS  ON  SHAKESPEARE’s  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  MOOR 
OF  VENICE. 

BY  THE  SAME. 


T  N  the  Tragedy  of  tbc  Moor  of 
Venice,  the  unity  of  a£lioii,  which 
indeed  ought  never  to  be  violated,  is 
acknowledged  even  by  the  feverer 
eritics  to  be  complete.  The  confill* 
ency  of  the  fubordinate  characters, 
and  the  wonderful  Ikill  with  which 
thev  are  all  made  to  contribute  to 
the  propofed  cataftrophe,  have  been 
fully  difeuffed,  and  have  received 
their  due  portion  of  praife.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  Othello  alone,  proved  by 
the  Story,  (p.  296  of  this  number)  to 
have  been  almoft  wholly  created 
by  the  imagination  of  Shakefpeare, 
feems  never  to  have  been  fufficiently 
confidered,  though  it  eminently  de- 
ferves  to  be  examined  with  a  view 
to  poetical  effeCt.  We  arc  equally 
interefted  and  furprifed  by  every  part 
of  it ;  by  his  education,  his  temper, 
his  moral  and  religious  Principles. 

So  much  of  the  condnCt  of  men 
depends  on  the  habits  of  early  life, 
that  it  was  extremely  neceffary  for 
the  poet  to  deferibe  firft  the  original 
occupations  of  Othello,  that  thefe 
might  ferve  as  a  ground-work  to  the 
probability  of  fucceeding  fiClions. 
This  bafis  of  his  charaCler  was  to  be 
confident  with  the  merit  that  had 
raifed  him  to  his  diilinguifhed  rank 
in  the  Venetian  army  •,  and  to  explain 
the  fingular  paflion  *  with  which  he 
had  irifpired  the  tender  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  Defdemona,  as  well  as  to  lay 
open  the  fource  of  his  opinions  and  his 
foibles.  To  illullrate  thefe  two  lead¬ 
ing  incidents  of  his  life,  it  was  cer¬ 


tainly  not  injudicious  to  throw  a  blaze 
of  glory  round  the  commencement  of 
his  fortune,  oppofing  a  feries  of  dan¬ 
gers  to  his  progrefs  that  could  only 
be  furniounted  by  confummate  Va¬ 
lour. 

“  She  Liv’d  me  for  the  dancers  I  had 
pad.” 

But  as  If  thefe  were  not  fufiicient 
to  excite  a  general  fympathy  and  af- 
fcClion,  the  poet  has  reprefented  Dcl- 
deinona  as  the  moft  benevolent  and 
coropaffionate  of  human  beings ;  and, 
by  a  beautiful  management,  has  tf- 
feCfcd  her  ruin  by  means  of  that  very 
compaffion  when  excited  a  fecond 
time  by  the  difgrace  of  CalTio.  Of 
his  military  merit  and  capacity  the 
mind  is  left  to  form  its  own  ideas,  af- 
filled  only  by  obfeure  indications, 
that  extol  far  more  than  the  explicit 
detail  of  hiftory,  or  the  pomp  of  ex- 
ceflive  praife.  Ihe  very  early  pe¬ 
riod  at  which  he  began  his  ccurfe  of 
warlike  employments,  the  confufed 
and  marvellous  account  of  his  immi¬ 
nent  perils  and  fingular  efcapes,  his 
zeal  and  fondnefs  for  the  fervice,  his 
diflike  of  peace  and  leifure,  are  all  lb 
many  mafter-flrokes  of  Shakefpeare ’s 
pencil,  that  finifii  the  portrait  of  a 
brave  and  experienced  General 

“  For  fince  thefe  arms  of  mine  hadfev’ti 
years  pith, 

“  Till  now,  fom<*  nine  moons  waded, 
they  have  us’d 

“  Their  dearcit  adllon  in  the  tented 
field ; 

((  «  »  ■  •  »  * 

«  The 


*  The  French  tranflator  has  hazarded  an  ingenious  conjeiflure  on  this  fuhjedl, 
thoiijo  it  is  evidently  ill  futinded.  Becaiife  Defdemona  mentions  a  maid  tailed 
It  rl)  ra,  that  waited  on  her  mother,  he  has  tont ended  that  this  was  a  black  woman  ; 
ai'd  ihat  D.-fdemona  had  early  loft  her  avrrfion  to  the  colour  «>f  Othello.  But  Bai- 
bira  is  fl.ii  a  common  Chridiaii  name  both  in  Venice  and  in  England.  Bcfidts,  tor 
this  purpofe  it  was  injudicious  to  mention  her  only  in  the  cor.chifion  of  the  p!sy ; 
and  is  inconfident  wicn  the  iL'rprife  of  Brabaezio  and  kis  imrutadon  of  witd.ualt 
tu  the  Moor. 
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“  The  tyrant  cuflom  *  * 

*<  Hath  made  the  flinty  and  fteci  couch 
of  war 

“  My  thrice  driven  bed  of  down.  I  do 
agnize 

“  A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity 
“  I  find  in  harUuefs  :  *  * 

*  *  »  *  ♦/» 

Such  a  train  of  youthful  adventures, 
where  every  thing  dearell  to  huma- 
nhy  was  daily  hazarded,  working 
upon  a  noble  temper,  naturally  def- 
troyeJ  all  petty  conliderations  of  de¬ 
triment  and  interell.  The  mind  thus 
fcliooled  thinks  not  of  adopting  the 
common  meafures  of  prudence,  and 
fcorns  to  make  eflimates  and  divifions 
of  natural  fentiment.  It  knows  no 
medium  between  the  eatreraes  of  a 
boundlefs  confidence  and  an  implaca¬ 
ble  hatred.  When  therefore  histen- 
detnefs  for  Dcfdemona  and  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  Caflio  had  once  yielded 
to  the  furmifes  of  jealoufy,  he  ruihed 
with  a  refitllefs  impetuofity  into  the 
bloody  and  horrible  projetls  of  affaf- 
fination  and  Murder. 

His  temj. '  '•  ii  hafly  and  violent, 
free  and  generous ;  neither  prone  to 
fafpicion,  nor  apt  without  reafon  to 
forgive;  neither  inclined  to  dillurb 
illelf  with  doubts,  nor  qualified  af¬ 
terwards  to  reft  ire  its  own  tranquil¬ 
lity.  Diflimulation  is  a  vice,  of  which 
the  pradlice  was  to  him  not  only  un¬ 
intelligible,  but  of  which,  without  a 
prompter,  he  would  not  perhaps  have 
known  the  exi Hence.  From  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  paft  life  he  was  fo  little 
acquainted  with  the  arts  of  converfa- 
tion  and  the  modes  of  focicty,  that 
on  his  elevation,  probably  for  the 
fird  time,  to  a  portion  of  civil  autho- 
lity,  and  his  entrance  ipto  family  af- 
lairs  and  domeftic  regulations,  fome 
confidential  perfon  became  ncccflary 
for  advice  and  inftruftion.  lago 
feeraed  to  be  formed  for  the  perfect 
e.\ecution  of  this  othcc. 

“  This  fellow’s  of  exceeding  honefty, 

“  And  knows  all  quahties,  with  a  Icarn- 
‘‘  cd  fpirit, 

“  Of  human  dealings.  — 


The  dark  and  infidious  praClices 
of  this  monllcr  were  lo  far  from  his 
thoughts,  that  even  in  the  lait  mo¬ 
ments  of  his  guilt  and  defpair  he  ex- 
prefl'es  his  ailonilhment  at  the  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  his  curiofity  to  know 
the  Came. 

“  Will  you,  I  pray,  demand  that  demi- 
“  devil, 

“  Wny  he  hath  thus  enlhar’d  my  foul 
“  and  body  ?” 

In  his  love  as  well  as  in  hisjea- 
louly  there  arc  lingular  and  original 
traits  that  belong  exclufively  to  O- 
thello’s  character.  A  foldier  of  for¬ 
tune  in  foreign  fervice,  wliofe  enter- 
prizes  are  fuccefsful  and  whofe  meric 
cclipfes  the  fame  of  his  rivals,  gener¬ 
ally  excites  more  envy  than  admira¬ 
tion.  But  the  dillinClion  between 
foreignerand  n  itive  isinfinitely  weak¬ 
er  than  between  the  Moots  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Europe.  Dejdemona  wai 
perhaps  the  firft  that  had  felt  and  cx- 
prclfed  a  real  and  unaifeCted  forrovv 
for  the  bardihips  he  had  fullered  ; 

“  And  he  lov’d  her,  that  fhe  did  pity 
“  tliem.” 

His  mind  perhaps  then  firft  conceiv¬ 
ed  the  exquilite  pleafure  of  Cucial 
communication  and  attachment ;  and 
opened  to  him  the  enchanting  prof- 
peCl  of  a  milder  bappinefs  than  he 
had  hitherto  enjoyed.  His  vehe¬ 
ment  and  fiery  difpofition  grafpei 
with  avidity  this  unufual  joy,  and 
hinged  his  future  hopes  and  alfeClions 
en  the  ubjeCl  with  fuch  force,  that 
reparation  mull  produce  the  moft  tre¬ 
mendous  and  fatal  Convulfions. 

When  Shakefpeare  has  once  efla- 
bliihed  a  principle  of  conduCf,  that 
principle  is  not  only  obferved,  but 
frequently  converted  into  a  motive 
for  fucceeding  revolutions  of  fenti¬ 
ment.  The  complexion  of  Othello, 
that  had  placed  him  at  fuch  adillance 
from  Defdemona’s  love,  and  with  o- 
ther  conliderations  had  fo  much  in- 
creafed  his  tendernefs  and  gratitude 
for  her  paftionate  declarations  In  his 

O  u  2 
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favour,  becomes  afterwards  a  power¬ 
ful  weapon  for  the  arm  of  jealoufy. 

“  ———Haply,  for  I  am  black, 

“  And  have  not  thofe  fott  parts  of  con- 
verfation 

“  That  chambereri  have ;  or  for  I  am 
declin’d 

“  Into  the  vale  of  years yet  that’s  not 
much.— 

“  She’s  gone ;  I  am  abusM  ;  and  my  re¬ 
lief 

“  Muft  be— to  loath  her.— 

((  »  *  »  *  * 

It  was  the  pity  that  Defdemona 
had  firlf  felt  for  his  early  misfortunes, 
that  had  perfuaded  Othello  of  the 
fincerity  of  her  afFe£lIon.  The  ideas 
then  of  love  and  compaflion  were  from 
that  moment  connefted  fo  clofely  in 
his  mind,  that  when  (he  apparently 
wept  for  the  death  of  Caflio,  he  in- 
Ifantly  acquired  force  and  cruelty  e- 
nough  to  execute  his  fanguinary  Pur- 
pofe. 

A  fenfation  continually  prefent  to 
the  mind  is  (hifted  about  by  all  the 
paflions,  and  becomes  at  one  time  the 
fupport  of  confidence^  and  at  another 
the  (lave  of  Sufpicion. 

From  the  bleflings  of  love  and  con¬ 
fidence  fo  congenial  to  his  mind,  he 
Is  hurled  into  all  the  tortures  of  jea- 
loufy  which  his  nature  abhorred.  The 
fociety  he  had  gained,  the  fympathy 
he  had  excited,  mud  be  now  aban¬ 
doned  ;  and  his  mifery  is  aggravated 
by  all  thofe  Angularities  of  his  for¬ 
tune  and  fituatiun  which  had  before 
augmented  his  joy.  The  folitude  of 
Philoftetes  is  not  more  wretched, 
nor  his  anguifh  more  deplorable. 

“  Had  it  pleas’d  Heaven 
“  Totrvme  with  aflli(51ion;  had  it  rain’d 
All  kind  of  fores  and  (haincs  on  my 
bare  head  ; 

“  Steep’d  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips ; 
“  Given  to  Capiivily  me  and  my  hopes  ; 
I  (hould  have  found  in  fume  place  of 
my  foul 

«  A  drop  ot  Patience.  But,  alas !  tomake 
me 

“  A  fixed  figure  for  the  haiid  of  Scorn 
To  point  bis  flow  and  moving  finger 
at — 

Yet  could  I  bear  that  too,  well,  very 
“  well ; 


“  But  there,  where  I  have  garner’d  up 
“  my  heart, 

“  Where  either  I  muft  live  or  bear  ns 
“  life, 

“  The  fountain  from  the  which  my  cur- 
“  rent  runs 

“  Or  elfedriesup ;  tobe  difcirded  thence, 
“  Or  keep  it  as  a  ciftern  for  foul  toads 
“  To  knot  and  gender  in  ;  turn  thy  corn- 
“  plexion  there 

“  Patieiice,  thou  young  and  rofe-lipp’d 
“  cherubim  : 

There,  there  look  grim  at  hell.” 

The  moral  chara£ler  and  opinions 
of  Othello  are  more  the  refult  of  mo¬ 
mentary  feeling  and  the  fuggeflions 
of  his  own  private  fenfe  of  honour, 
than  the  confequences  of  fyfteni  ot 
the  juft  deductions  of  reafon.  His 
education  had  precluded  the  general 
exercife  of  deliberation,  and  bis  paf. 
flons  were  gaining  force,  while  bis 
reafon  languifhed  in  the  wcaknefs 
which  inactivity  produces.  A  fenfe 
of  honour  which  fo  imperfeCtly  fup- 
plies  its  place,  fteps  in  on  every  nc- 
cafion  with  fragments  of  advice  that 
involve  him  in  the  moft  flngular  and 
fuipriflng  contradiClions.  When  liis 
frame  isconvulfed  and  his  fpirit  trero. 
bling  at  the  knowledge  of  Defde- 
mona’s  infidelity,  he  determines  to 
commit  a  crime  unworthy  (as  he  con- 
feifes  and  laments)  of  the  military 
name  and  profeflion;  but  in  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  his  revenge  feels  not  a 
pang  of  remorfe  for  that  virtue  wLltk 
he  abandons. 

*•  Oh  now  for  ever 

“  Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  !  farewell 
“  content ! 

“  Farewell  the  plum’ d  tronps  and  the  big 
“  war, 

“  That  make  ambition  virtue  !  O  far- 
“  well ! 

((  »  *  *  y  » 

“  ■  ■  Othello’s  occupation’s  gone  !” 

Imperfeftly  however  as  this  fenfe 
fupplics  the  place  of  reafon  in  a  mo¬ 
ral  view,  it  is  certainly  calculated  to 
produce  poetically  a  much  greater 
beauty  and  variety  of  cffeCl.  The 
ardour  and  furprife  of  poetry  have  no¬ 
thing  in  common  with  the  rational 
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gnJ  tranquil  proceedinj^s  of  prudence  \  The  pleafures  of  love  and  the  charms 
where,  without  the  aid  of  imagination^  of  beauty  figured  with  fo  much  dif* 
all  that  is  to  happen  may  beforetold  by  tintlion  in  the  Mahometan  feheme  of 
the  fimple  force  of  fagacity,  founded  happinefs,  that  whatever  fuperdition 
•n  his  confecrated  to  the  benefit  or  protec- 
his  tion  of  mankind,  was  endued  with  a 
capacity  to  improve  or  perpetuate 
teas  pioufly  bearing  away  his  thefe  enjoyments.  Hence  has  Shake- 
fpeare  judicioutly  taken  occalion  to 
_ !  a  fort  of  preternatural  import¬ 
ance  on  the«handkerchief  that  was 
temped  raifed  the  laft  fatal  confirmation  of  his  jea- 


on  experience.  Othello  jealous 
chamoer,  and  Achilles  angry  in 
tent,  are  pictures  that  interetl  us  more 
than  iE,  _  _  „  . 

father  from  the  dames  of  Troy,  or 
patiently  expollulating  with  the  wrath  confer 
of  Juno  and  the  fury  of  the  elements. 

A  burning  city  and  a 

for  the  purpofe  of  executing  Divine  loufy. 
vengeance,  are  dazzling  and  fublime 
objects ;  but  when  the  hero  in  the  “  — ; — 
midft  of  them  wants  energy  and  fire,  || 
in  the  place  of  real  and  genuine  paf- 
lion,  we  are  cheated  with  the  weak-  <•  5),^  | 
nefs  of  deferiptive  Poetry. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  mankind,  '*  Subc 
if  all  the  mifehiefs  with  which  fuper-  “  - 

ftition  has  deformed  fociety  could  “  S" °  7? 

,  .  r  j  i_  •  Should  hold  her  loathly,  and  his  Ipi- 

hare  been  compenfated  by  the  graces  ftould  hunt 

with  which  it  has  embellilhed  poetry.  ««  After  new  fanciM  : 

So  llrong  indeed  is  the  alliance  be-  “  *  *  .  *  * 

tween  thofe  two  fources  of  terrible 

and  romantic  fiflion,  that  an  epic  or  The  idea  of  an  irreverfible  prede- 
a  tragic  charafler  is  not  confidered  termined  deftiny  returns  to  his  mind, 
as  complete  without  fume  tinfture  when,  confeious  of  the  innocence  of 
of  religious  ecllafy.  The  fancy  of  his  former  life  and  intentions,  he  finds 
Shakel^peare,  though  excefiively  de-  himfelf  involved  in  the  moll  horrible 
lighted  with  fucbembellilhments,  did  of  crimes;  when,  after  all  the  dan- 
not  however  adopt  them  ralhly  with-  gers  he  had  pafled,  he  fees  that  his 
out  firft  being  allured  of  their  fitnefs  courage  can  no  longer  protefl  him 

and  congruity.  The  wandering  and  though  apparently  in  a  Hate  of  tran* 

military  life  of  Othello  mull  be  fup-  quillity  and  peace, 
pofed  to  have  prevented  him  from 

conforming  generally  to  the  tenets  Who  r an  controul  his  frtc  ?  ^  ^ 

of  an^  particular  feft  ;  and  to  have  ««  ^ 

left  his  religious  faith  in  Hill  more  „  ® - 

uncertainty  than  his  moral  principles.  «*»»»** 
Whatever  llruck  his  imagination  in 

the  belief  of  cither  people  with  whom  In  his  death  the  fame  fenfe  of  ho- 
he  was  mod  converfant, as  applicable  nour  dill  prevails.  In  his  lad  mo- 
to  his  own  fortune,  naturally  reded  ments  he  is  exhibited  in  all  the  agony 
on  his  mind,  and  rendered  it  a  tiffue  of  guilt  without  one  fymptom  of  fear  ; 
of  the  Chridian  and  Mahometan  per-  he  (hews  a  tender  and  anxious  regard 
fuafions.  The  fingularity  of  his  adven-  for  his  reputation,  but  none  for  him- 
tures,his  numberlefs  perils  and  efcapes,  felf ;  obfcurcly  hoping  that  the  fer- 
might  induce  him  almod  reafonably  vices  which  he  has  rendered  to  the 
to  receive  as  true  the  potency  of  fpells  date  may  diminifh  the  infamy  attach- 
and  the  doctrines  of  prcdcllioatioo.  ed  to  a  foul  aud  atrocious  murder. 


KARA, 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  MOOR  OF  VENICE. 

translated  from  the  ITALIAN  OF  GIAN  BAT TIS FA  GIRALDI  CINTIO*,  OF  TEA" 


There  was  once  in  Venice  a  Moor  love  for  yon,  Defdemona,’  replied  th* 
of  great  merit,  who  for  his  perfonal  Moor,  ‘  diftiirbs  my  enjoyment  of  the 
courage,  and  the  proofs  he  had  given  of  rank  conferred  upon  me,  fince  1  am  now 
his  condudf,  as  well  as  his  vigorous  ge-  expofed  to  this  alternative — I  muft  ei- 
nius  in  the  affairs  of  war,  was  held  in  ther  endanger  your  life  by  fea,  or  leave 
great  tfttein  by  ihofc  genilemen  who,  in  you  at  Venice.  The  firft  would  be  terri- 
rewarding  patriotic  fervicts,  excel  all  the  ble,  as  1  fhall  fuffer  extremely  from  every 
republics  that  ever  exifted.  It  happen-  fatigue  you  undergo,  from  every  danger 
ed  that  a  virtuous  woman  of  great  beau-  that  threatens  you :  the  fecond  would 
ty  called  Defdemona,  not  drawn  by  fe-  render  me  infupportable  to  myfclf,  as 
male  appaite,  but  by  the  virtue  of  the  parting  from  you  would  be  parting  from 
Moor,  fell  in  love  with  him;  and  he,  my  life.’ — “  .\h  !  hufband,”  returmd 
lubdufd  by  the  charms  and  noble  Defdemona,  “  why  do  you  perplex  \  oar 
fentiments  of  the  lady,  became  e-  fcif  with  fuch  idle  imaginations  ?  I  will 
qually  enamoured  of  her.  Tkeir  paf-  follow  you  wherever  you  go,  though  it 
fion  was  fo  foccefsfnl  that  they  were  were  necelTary  to  pafs  through  lire  in- 
niarried,  although  her  relations  did  all  Dead  of  only  going  by  water  in  a  lafe 
in  their  power  to  make  her  take  another  and  w’cll-equipped  vcITel.  If  there  are 
huibind.  They  lived  together  in  fuch  dangers  in  the  way,  I  will  lhare  them 
I  tace  and  concord  while  they  were  at  with  you  ;  and  indeed  your  affedlion  for 
V'enice,  that  tlieie  never  paffed  between  me  could  not  be  great,  if  you  thought  of 
them  either  word  or  adlioii  that  was  not  leaving  me  at  Venice  to  fave  me  fiom  a 
expreffive  of  alfcflior.  The  Venetians  fea-voyape,  or  believed  that  I  would  ri- 
refolvii'.g  to  change  the  garrifon  which  ther  remain  here  in  ftcurity  than  (hare 
they  uialntaiu  in  Cyprus,  deified  the  with  you  both  danger  and  fatigue.  I 
Moor  to  the  command  of  the  troops  intift  therefore  on  your  preparing  for  the 
which  they  dellined  for  that  ifland.  Al-  voyage  with  all  that  cheatiiilnel’s  whirh 
though  he  was  extremely  plrafed  with  your  dignity  ought  to  infpirr.”  The 
the  honour  propoltd  to  him  (as  it  is  a  Moor  then  tenderly  embraced  hit  wife, 
dignity  coutcited  ouly  on  thole  who  are  faying,  ‘  May  Heaven  long  preferve  us 
noble,  brave,  tiufly,  and  of  approved  in  this  degree  of  recipntcal  afiedion.’ 
courage)  yet  was  his  joy  diminifhed  when  Soon  afterwards,  having  fettled  his  af- 
be  refleCled  on  the  length  and  inconve-  fairs  and  prtpired  the  necefiary  ftire*, 
liiente  of  the  voyage,  fuppofing  that  Def-  he  went  on  board  the  galley  with  his 
demuna  muft  be  very  averfe  to  under-  wife  and  his  company,  anti  failed  for  Cy* 
taking  it.  His  wife,  who  valued  nothing  prus  with  a  favourable  wind.  He  had 
in  the  world  but  her  hufband,  and  re-  lu  his  company  an  Enfign  of  a  very  ami 
juiced  exceedingly  in  the  teflimony  of  able  outward  appearance,  but  whole  tha 
approbation  fo  lately  (hewn  him  hy  a  ratfler  was  extremely  treacherous  and 
powerful  and  celebrated  republic,  was  bafe.  He  had  impofed  on  the  Moor’s 
extremely  impatient  (or  the  departure  of  fimplicity  fo  furrefsfully,  that  he  had 
the  trorps,  that  (he  might  accompany  gained  his  friencKbip ;  for  although  he 
him  to  a  peft  of  lb  much  honour.  But  was  in  fatfl  a  very  great  coward,  yet  his 
(lit  was  very  much  vexed  at  feeing  the  carriage  and  converlation  were  fo  haugh- 
Moor  difturbid  ;  and,  not  knowing  the  ty  and  full  of  pretenfion,  that  you  would 
lealon,  faid  to  him  one  day  at  dinner,  have  taken  him  for  a  Hedlor  or  an  Achil- 
“  How  can  you  be  fo  melancholy  after  les.  This  rafeal  had  alfo  conduifted  his 
having  received  from  the  Senate  fo  high  wife  with  him  to  Cyprus,  who  was 
and  fo  honourable  a  diftin^ion  ‘  My  a  bandfuine  and  difcrcct  woman  ;  and 

being 

•  Oiraldi  Cintio  wrote  a  hundred  Novels,  entitled  Ekatnmmithc.  Thefe  are 
divided  into  Decades  ;  and  the  Moor  of  Venice  is  the  I'cventh  of  the  Third  De¬ 
cade.  The  edition  is  in  two  volumctj  and  was  printed  by  Leonardo  Toirentino, 
is  the  year 
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bsing  »a  ItsUan,  Defdemona  was  fo  fond 
Cl  her,  that  they  pafT-d  the  greatelf  pari 
01  their  time  together.  In  the  fame  com¬ 
pany  was  allb  a  Lieutenan;,  to  whona 
the  Moor  was  much  attached.  The 
Lifoteiant  went  often  to  the  Moor’s 
houfe,  and  dined  frequent’y  with  him 
and  his  wife.  Defdemona  feeing  that 
the  M  )or  was  fo  fond  of  him,  thewed 
him  every  mark  of  attention  and  civility, 
with  which  the  Moor  was  much  plealed. 
The  deteitoble  Enfign,  forgetting  his 
duty  to  his  own  wife,  and  violatlug  ail 
the  laws  of  ftieodihip,  honour,  and  gra¬ 
titude  with  which  he  w.os  bound  to  the 
Moiir,  fell  p.tfDonitely  in  love  with  Def- 
drmova,ai>d  thought  only  how  he  might 
enjoy  her.  He  dared  not  however  avow 
himlelf,  tor  fear  the  Moor,  if  he  difeo- 
ver<d  it,  fhnuld  inflantly  put  him  to 
death.  lie  luught  by  all  the  piivatc 
means  in  his  power  to  make  Defdemona 
cpnfrious  of  his  love.  But  (he  was  fo  en¬ 
tirely  taken  up  with  the  Moor,  that  (he 
thought  neither  of  him  nor  any  one  elfc  ; 
and  all  that  he  did  to  engage  her  alTec 
lions  produced  not  ihe  Iraii  cfTc-df.  He 
then  took  it  into  his  head,  that  this  neg- 
iedl  arol'e  tr  im  her  being  pre-engaged  in 
favour  of  the  Lieutenant  i  and  not  only 
determineil  loget  rid  of  him,  but  chang¬ 
ed  his  affciflion  for  her  into  the  moft  bit¬ 
ter  hatred.  He  ftudied  bcfidis  how  he 
might  prevent  in  future  the  Mot>r  from 
1  ving  happily  with  D-fderaona,  Ihouid 
his  palTion  not  be  gratified  after  he  had 
murdered  the  Lieutenant.  Revolving  in 
his  mind  a  variety  of  methods,  all  mipi- 
cus  and  alKiniinable,  he  at  lad  determin¬ 
ed  to  acciile  her  to  the  Moor  of  adu.tcry 
W'th  the  Lieutenant.  But  knowing  the 
Moot’s  aficidion  for  D:fdemora  and  his 
Iriendihip  (or  the  Lieutenant,  he  plainly 
^iw,  that  uniefs  his  deceit  was  vciy  art¬ 
fully  conducted,  it  would  be  imptitrihie 
til  make  him  think  ill  of  cither  of  them. 
For  this  reafon  he  determined  to  wait 
till  lime  and  place  afforded  him  a  fit  op¬ 
portunity  for  cnicting  on  his  wicked  de- 
hitn ;  and  it  was  not  lung  before  the 
Mojr  degr.oded  the  Lieutenant  for  hav¬ 
ing  drawn  his  fw'ord  and  wruiided  a  fol- 
diir  upon  guard.  This  accident  was  fo 
paiiitul  to  P'fdemona,  that  (he  often  tri¬ 
ed  to  obtain  for  him  her  iiufband’s  par¬ 
don. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Moor  had 
rbleived  to  the  Lntign,  that  his  wife 
tej/ed  him  fo  much  in  favour  of  the 
Lieutenant,  that  he  feared  he  (hould  be 
uliiiged  at  iaii  to  tcllore  him  to  his  coni- 
PUifliOL. 


This  appeared  to  that  villain  the 
proper  moment  for  opening  his  feheme 
of  treachery,  which  he  began  by  faying, 

“  Perhaps  Drfdemona  is  fond  of  hts 
company." — '  And  why  ?’  faid  the  Moor. 
— Nay,”  replied  he,  “  I  do  not  chufe 
to  meddle  betweett  man  and  wife  ;  but 
if  you  watch  her  properly,  you  will  un- 
derfiand  me.”  Nor  would  he.  to  the 
earnell  intreaties  of  the  Moor,  afford  any 
further  explanation.  Tliefe  words  had 
Hung  the  Moor  fo  feverely,that  he  endea¬ 
voured  perpetually  to  find  out  their  mean¬ 
ing,  and  became  exceedingly  melancho¬ 
ly.  Whereupon,  when  his  wife  fomc- 
time  afterwards  repeated  her  folicitationt 
that  he  would  forgive  the  Lirutenantt 
and  not  facrifice  the  fervice  and  fiiend- 
fhip  of  fo  many  years  to  one  flight  fault, 
pjriicuiarly  as  the  I^ieutenant  and  the 
foldtrr  were  friends  again,  the  Moor 
grew  angry,  and  faid  to  her,  “  It  isfome- 
what  extraordinary,  Defdemona,  that  you 
(hculd  take  fo  much  trouble  about  this 
fellow  ;  he  is  neither  yourbrother  nor  your 
relation,  that  he  fhould  , claim  fo  much 
of  your  afTciflion.”  His  wife  with  much 
fweetDefs  and  humility  replied,  *  I  have 
no  other  motive  for  fpeaking,  than  the 
pain  it  gives  me  to  fee  you  deprived  of 
fo  excellent  a  friend  as  you  have  always 
told  me  the  Lieutenant  was  to  you.  I 
hope  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me  ; 
yet  his  fault  does  not  merit  fo  much  of 
your  hatred:  but  you  Moors  are  of  fo 
warm  a  cnidhtution,  that  every  trifle 
tranfports  yon  with  anger  and  revenge.’ 
The  Moor,  fldl  more  irritated  by  thefe 
words,  replied,  “  Perhaps  one  who  fuf- 
pedls  it  not  may  learn  that  by  txpiericnce; 

1  will  be  revenged  for  the  injuries  done 
to  roc,  (o  thoroughly,  that  1  (hall  be  fa- 
tisfied.”  His  wife  was  much  terrified 
by  thefe  expreflions,  and  feeing  him,  for 
liie  firft  time,  in  a  palTion  with  her,  fub- 
milTivtly  anfwered,  •  I  have  none  but  the 
pure  ft  morives  for  fpeaking  on  the  bull- 
iicfs  :  but  not  to  difpleafe  you  in  future, 
I  promife  never  to  fpeak  of  it  again.* 
The  Moor,  on  this  new  application  made 
by  his  wife  in  favour  of  the  Lieutenant, 
imagined  that  the  Enfign’s  words  meant 
that  (he  was  in  love  with  him  :  he  there¬ 
fore  went  to  that  fcoundrel  in  a  (late  of 
great  dejf  (flion,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
hirn  (peak  more  intelligibly.  The  Ei.- 
(ign  bent  on  the  ruin  of  this  poor  wo¬ 
man,  after  feigning  an  unwillingnefs  to 
(ay  any  thing  to  her  difadvantage,  and 
at  lafl  pretending  to  yield  to  the  vehe¬ 
ment  entreaties  of  the  Moor,  (aid,  “  .1 
caimut  conceal  the  pain  1  feel  in  being 
under 
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under  the  nerenity  of  making  a  difeo-  licvc.”  They  then  fepirated.  The  poor 
Very  which  will  be  to  you  fo  very  fliuck*  Moor  went  home  with  a  baihcd  airuw 
iiig  ;  but  fince  you  mbit  on  it,  and  the  in  bis  hde,  waiting  impatiently  for  itie 
attciitiou  which  1  ought  to  pay  to  the  ho-  day  when  the  Enflgn  Ihould  Ihcw  hirn 
Hour  of  my  cuiumanding  utiicer  piompts  wiiat  was  to  render  him  for  ever  niiin. 
me  to  fjpeak,  I  will  not  now  reluie  to  la-  able.  But  the  known  purity  ot  Debit, 
tisfy  your  detuand  and  niy  own  duty,  mona’s  condudf  gave  no  lei's  uncoliiieli 
You  niuft  know  then  that  Dcldemona  is  to  the  villanous  Eungn,  brcaule  he  wai 
only  dilpleafed  at  feeing  you  angry  with  afraid  he  ihould  not  be  able  to  conv.nce 
the  Licutetiant,  becaulc,  when  he  comes  the  Moor  of  what  he  bad  f<>  falfely  allui. 
to  your  hcul'e,  (he  confoles  hcrtelt  with  ed  him.  He  applied  hiruftlf  tberetoicto 
Lim  for  the  dilgult  which  your  blacknels  the  invention  ot  new  malice,  and  detit. 
now  occaiions  her  to  feel.’’  I'hefe  words  ed  other  expedients.  1  have  already 
penetrated  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  faid  that  Oeldemona  went  frequently  to 
Aloor’s  heart ;  but  to  he  better  informed  the  EnCgn’s  lioufc,  and  paiTcd  great  pan 
(although  his  previous  fulpicion  made  of  the  day  with  his  wife.  Tlis  villain 
him  give  credit  to  the  Enfign’s  informs-  had  oblerved  that  (he  often  brought  with 
tiun)  he  a{rumed  a  threatening  counte-  her  a  handkerchief  that  the  Moor  had 
iiance  and  laid,  ‘  1  know  not  what  pre-  given  her,  and  which,  as  it  was  very  de- 
vents  me  from  cutting  out  that  infoient  licately  worked  in  the  Moorifh  taile.wai 
tongue  of  ycuis  that  has  fo  impudently  very  highly  valued  by  them  both ;  he 
attaiked  the  honour  of  my  wife.*  The  determined  to  (leal  it,  and  by  its  means 
Enflgn  then  replied,  i  expedled  no  o-  complete  her  ruin.  He  had  a  little  girl 
thcr  reward  for  this  friendly  office  of  of  three  years  old  that  was  much  caref. 
mine;  but  fince  my  duty  has  made  me  fed  by  Oefdcmoua,  and  one  day,  when 
go  fo  far,  and  my  regard  for  your  ho-  that  unhappy  woman  was  on  a  vilit  10 
nour  Itill  remains,  1  tell  you  again  that  this  villain,  be  took  up  the  child  in  his 
the  cafe  is  lb ;  and  if  her  feigned  aifee-  arms  and  prefented  it  to  Defdemona, 
tion  for  you  has  blindfolded  you  to  luch  who  received  it  and  preffed  it  to  her  bo. 
a  degree  that  you  have  net  i'ecn  what  is  fo  fom.  In  the  fame  initaiit  this  deceiver 
very  vifible,  that  docs  not  at  all  lefl'en  the  flole  from  her  fa(h  the  handkerchief,  with 
truth  ot  my  afTertion.  The  Lieutenant  fuch  dexterity,  that  (he  did  not  perceive 
himfelf,  who  is  one  of  thofe  who  are  not  him ;  and  went  away  with  it  in  very  high 
content  with  their  own  enjoyments  when  fpiriti.  Dcldemona  went  home,  and 
lome  other  is  not  made  acquainted  with  taken  up  with  other  thoughts  never  re* 
them,  told  me  fo ;  and,**  added  he,  **  if  coltedled  her  handkerchief  till  fome  days 
I  had  not  feared  your  difplcafure,  1  would  after;  when,  not  being  able  to  6nd  it, 
have  given  him  at  the  time  that  death  he  (he  began  to  fear  that  the  Moor  Ihuuld 
merited.  But  fince  the  information  1  afk  her  for  it,  as  he  often  did.  The  m- 
give  you,  which  concerns  you  more  than  famous  Enfign  watching  his  opponunity 
any  one  elfr,  makes  you  trest  me  lo  very  went  to  the  Lieutenant,  and  to  aid  his 
improperly,  1  am  lorry  I  did  not  hold  wicked  purpoie  left  the  handkerchief  on 
my  tongue,  that  1  might  have  avoided  his  bolfter.  The  Lieutenant  did  not  find 
giving  you  oflente.’*  The  Moor  then  it  till  the  next  morning,  when,  getting 
anfwcred,  in  great  agitation,  ‘  If  you  do  up,  he  fet  his  foot  upon  it  as  it  had  fal- 
rot  make  me  to  fee  with  my  own  eyes  len  to  the  floor.  Not  being  able  to  ima- 
the  truth  of  what  you  tell  me,  be  affured  gine  how  it  came,  and  knowing  it  to  be 
that  I  will  make  \^u  with  vou  had  been  Defdcmona’s,  he  detej;;iiincd  to  carry  it 
born  dumb.*—**  This  would  have  been  back  to  her  ;  and,  waiting  till  the  Moor 
«aly  enough,’*  replied  the  villain,  **  when  was  gone  out,  he  went  to  the  back  door 
he  came  to  your  houfe :  but  now  that  and  knocked.  Fortune  who  feemed  to 
YOU  have  driven  him  away  tor  a  much  hsve  coni'pircd  along  with  the  Enllga 
fighter  reafon  than  that  which  ought  to  the  death  of  this  poor  woman,  brought 
have  banifhed  him  thence,  it  will  be  dif.  the  Moor  home  in  the  farne  ioftaiit. 
ficult  to  prove  it.  For  though  I  think  Hearing  fome  one  knock,  he  went  to  the 
yet  that  he  continues  to  enjoy  Dcldeir.o-  window,  and,  much  diflurbed,  afked 
lit  whenever  you  give  him  an  opportu-  who  it  there  ?  The  Lieutenant  hearing 
iiity,  he  mull  nccclTarily  pyocked  with  hit  voice,  and  fearing  that  when  he  came 
greater  caution  now  than  he  did  betore  down  he  fhould  do  him  fome  mil'chief, 
lie  had  incurred  your  dilplcafure.  But  ran  away  wiihnut  anfwering ;  the  Moor 
I  do  not  defpaii  ot  making  you  fee  that  came  down,  and  finding  no  one  either  at 

which  upon  my  wot d  you  will  not  be-  the  door  or  in  the  Arcct,  returned  full  of 
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fiirpicion  to  hit  wIFr,  and  afked  if  the  melancholy.  The  Moor  anfwered  and 
knew  who  it  was  that  had  knoiked.  She  alleged  a  variety  of  reafous,  but  Ihe  was 
anfwered  with  great  truth  that  Ihe  knew  not  fatitBed  with  any  of  them ;  and 
not.  “  Uut  I  think,”  laid  he,  **  it  was  knowing  that  Qie  had  done  nothing  to 
tne  Lieutenant  j”— — ‘  It  might  be  he,’  jiiHify  fo  much  agitation,  fhe  began  to 
fald  Ihe,  *  or  any  one  elfe.’  The  Moor  fear  that  he  grew  tired  of  her.  Srie  once 
checked  himfelf  at  the  time  though  he  in  converfation  with  the  Enfign’s  wife 
was  violently  enraged,  and  deternnned  exprefled  herlelf  thus: — “  I  know  not 
to  lake  no  Hep  without  firff  confulting  what  to  fay  of  the  Moor  ;  heufed  totreaC 
the  Enfign.  To  him  he  immediately  me  moft  afiedlionately ;  and  1  begin  to 
went,  anil  related  what  had  juft  happen*  fear  that  my  example  will  teach  young 
td,  begging  him  to  learn  from  the  Lieu*  women  n;ver  to  marry  againlt  thetr  pa* 
tenant  what  he  could  on  the  fubjcA.  The  rents  conlent,  and  the  Italians  in  par  i- 
Enlign  rejoiced  much  in  this  accident,  cular,  not  to  conneift  themfclves  with 
and  pronufed  to  do  fo.  lie  contrived  to  men  from  whom  they  are  feparated  by 
enter  into  difeourfe  with  him  one  day  in  nature,  climate,  education,  and  coni- 
a  place  where  the  Moor  might  fee  them,  plexion.  But  as  I  know  him  to  be  the 
H:;  talked  with  him  on  a  very  different  confidential  of  your  kufbaml  whom  he 
lubjeiH,  laughed  much,  and  rxprtffed  by  confults  on  all  occafions,  I  intrear  you,  if 
hit  motions  and  attitudes  very  great  fur*  you  have  heard  any  thing  that  mignt  ex* 
prize.  plain  this  myflery  and  be  of  ufe  to  me. 

The  Moor,  as  foon  as  he  faw  them  fe*  not  to  deny  me  your  affilfance.”  Thefe 
parate,  went  to  the  Enlign,  and  defired  words  were  accompanied  with  a  flood  of 


to  knjw  what  had  paffed  between  them. 
Thr  Enlign,  after  many  fbheitations,  at 


tears. 

The  Enfign’s  wife,  who  knew  all  (as 


laft  told  him  that  he  had  concealed  no*  her  hiiiband  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
thing  from  him.  He  fays  he  has  enjoyed  prevail  upon  her  to  become  an  accomplice 
your  wife  every  time  that  you  haveilaid  in  the  murder  of  Dcfdemona)  bur  durfl 
long  enough  from  home  to  give  him  an  tell  her  nothing  for  fear  of  her  hufband, 
opp.irruiitty ;  and  that  in  their  laft  inter*  only  laid,  ‘  Take  care  nut  to  give  the 
view  (he  had  made  him  a  prrfent  of  that  Moor  any  caufc  for  fufpicion  ;  and  do  all 
handkerchief  which  you  gave  her.  The  in  vour  power  to  convince  him  of  your 
Moor  thanked  him,  and  thought  that  if  affedlion  and  fidelity.’ — '•  Why  lb  I  do.” 
his  wife  had  no  longer  the  handkerihicf  faid  fhe,**  but  to  no  purpofe.’*  T^e 
inherp.ifleffioD,  it  would  be  a  proof  that'  Moor,  in  the  mean  time,  did  all  in  hjt 
the  Enfign  had  told  him  the  truth.  Fur  power  to  prove  what  he  defired  not 
which  reafonone  da V  after  dinner,  among  to  find  true,  and  begged  the  Enfign  to 
other  fuhjeifts,  he  afked  her  for  this  hand*  make  hiia  fee  the  handkerchief  in  poflef* 
kerchief.  The  poor  woman,  who  had  lion  of  thr  Lieutenant.  Although  this 
long  apprehended  this,  blufhed  exo  (live*  was  a  difficult  undertaking,  yet  the  vil* 
ty  at  the  queftion,  and  to  hide  her  change  lain  promifed  to  do  all  iti  his  power  to 
of  colour,  which  the  M  'or  had  very  ac*  give  him  afatisfaiftory  proof  otthis.  The 
curately  ubferved,  ran  to  her  wardrobe  Lieutenant  had  a  woman  in  the  houfe, 
acd  pretended  to  look  for  it.  After  who  was  a  notable  embroiderer  in  muflm, 
having  fearchrd  for  fome  time,  *<  I  can*  and  who,  ftruck  with  the  beauty  of  Def* 
not  conceive,”  laid  (he,  ”  what  is  become  demona’s  handkerchief,  determined  to 
of  it !  have  not  you  taken  it  ?’*— *  Had  copy  it  before  it  fhould  be  returned  to 
1  taken  it,’  replied  he,  *  I  fhuuld  not  her.  She  let  about  making  one  like  it, 

have  afked  you  for  it.  But  you  may  and  while  fhe  was  at  work,  the  Enfign 

io('k  for  it  another  time  more  at  your  difeovered  that  fhe  fat  at  a  window  where 
rafe.*  Leaving  her  then,  he  began  to  le*  any  one  who  paffed  in  the  ftreet  might 
fleft  what  would  be  the  belt  way  of  put*  fee  her.  This  he  touk  care  to  point  out 
ting  to  death  his  wife  and  the  Lieuten*  to  the  Moor,  who  was  then  fully  per* 
aat,  arid  how  he  might  avoid  being  pro*  fuaded  that  his  chafte  and  innocent  wife 
fecuted  for  the  murder.  Thinking  night  was  an  adulterefs.  He  agreed  with  the 
and  day  on  this  fubjcA,  he  could  not  Enfign  to  kill  both  her  and  the  LIcuten* 

Jrevent  Dcfdemona  from  perceiving  that  ant ;  and  conftaiting  together  about  the 
s  behaviour  to  her  was  very  di^crent  means,  the  Moor  intreated  him  to  un* 
from  what  it  had  been  formerly.  She  derrake  the  aflafllnation  of  the  officer, 

often  afked  him  what  it  was  that  agitat*  promifing  never  to  forget  fo  great  an  ob* 

td  him  fo  violently  You  who  were  once  ligation.  He  refuted  however  to  attempt 
the  mcrricil  map  alivp}  arc  now  the  molt  what  M’aa  lb  very  difficult  and  dangeroui, 
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a«  the  Lieutenint  was  equally  brave  and  then  give' out  that  a  he»m  In  fa’IIng  has 
vigilant;  but  with  much  entreaty  and  done  this,  and  killed  her.  It  you  tdlow 
confid»rable  prefents,  he  was  prevailtd  this  advice  you  will  avoid  all  fufpicioii, 
on  to  lay  that  he  would  hazard  the  tK-  and  every  one  will  believe  her  deatn  tu 
peiinient.  One  dark  night,  after  taking  have  been  accidental.*  This  favage  aO- 
this  refolution,  he  obferved  the  Lieuten-  vice  pleafed  the  Moor  ;  and  waiting  for 
ant  coming  out  of  the  houle  of  a  female  a  convenient  opportunity,  he  concealed 
libertine  where  heufuallr  palTed  his  even-  the  Enfign  one  night  in  a  clofet  that  com¬ 
ings,  and  alTaulted  him  Iword  in  hand,  municated  with  their  chamber.  When 
He  Itruck  at  his  legs  with  a  view  of  bring-  they  were  in  bed  the  Enfign,  according 
jng  him  to  the  ground,  and  with  the  ftrlt  to  his  inltrudlion,  made  a  noife  in  the  cio- 
blow  cut  him  quite  through  the  right  fet,  and  the  Moor  immediately  aflccd  his 
thigh.  The  poor  man  inftantly  fell,  and  wife  if  fhe  heard  it  ?  She  anfwered  Yes. 
the  Erfign  ran  to  him  to  pur  him  to  death.  Get  up  then  and  fee  what  it  is,” 
But  the  Lieutenant,  who  was  courage-  Poor  Deldemona  obeyed,  and  as  foon  as 
eus  and  familiar  with  wounds  and^augh-  (he  was  near  the  clolet-door  the  Enfi^n 
ter,  having  drawn  his  Iword  not  with-  rulhed  out,  and  with  the  Hocking  that  he 
^landing  his  defperatt  (ituation,  and  rai-  had  prepared  gave  her  a  violeni  blow  on 
fed  himftlf  for  defence,  cried  out  Mur-  the  (mall  of  the  back.  She  fell  down 
eler  as  loud  as  he  could.  The  Enfign  per-  fcaice  able  to^breatke ;  butwiihwhat  htile 
reiving  that  I'ome  people  were  coining,  force  (he  had,  (he  called  the  Moor  to  her 
and  that  the  foldiers  quartered  therea-  BlTiltance.  He  got  out  of  bed,  and  Eid 
bi  utf  had  taken  the  alarm,  fled  for  fear  to  her,  “  Molt  infamous  w'oman,  you  are 
«)f  bc'ng  caught,  and  turning  about  again  now  to  re'.eive  the  jult  reward  of  your 
pretended  likewife  that  he  had  been  infidelity  !  even  fo  are  thofe  wives  treat 
brought  there  by  the  noife.  Placing  ed  who,  pretending  to  love  their  huf- 
bin-tclf  among  the  reft,  and  feeing  that  bands,  are  untrue  to  their  beds.”  The 
♦he  leg  was  cut  off,  he  concluded  that  poor  woman  hearing  thefe  words,  and 
♦hough  he  was  not  dead,  he  mnft  die  of  feeling  that  Ihe  was  ready  to  expire  from 
bis  wound:  and  although  he  was  ex-  a  fecond  blow  that  the  Enfign  had  given 
*cee  ingly  lejo.crd  at  all  this,  yci  he  con-  her,  fiid,  ‘  That  firce  the  juftice  of  this 
<ii  I-  ('  with  the  Lieutenant  as  much  as  if  world  was  refufed  her,  (he  attefted  the 
Jie  had  been  his  brothel.  Divine  Jultice  in  tavMur  of  her  honour 

Ni.  xt  n  orning  this  ace  ident  was  fpread  jnd  her  truth  and  invoking  the  Divine 
fl'l  ovf>- the  city,  and  can.e  to  the  ears  alTiftance,  fhe  was  finifhed  by  the  impi  ut 
fA  D'.ldtmona,  who  being  very  lotr.paf-  Enfign,  who  (Inn.k  her  a  third  time.  At 
fionate.  and  oot  fulpeifting  this  could  oc-  terwarets  they  placed  her  in  bed  ;  and  a; 
cation  iMichief  to  htrlelf,  rxprell'eo  the  ter  hieaking  her  (kiill,  they  drew  down, 
preateft  concern  for  fhe  Lieutenant’s  mis-  as  they  had  deierniintd  befeirchand,  a 
fortune.  The  Moor  diew  from  hence  part  of  the  ceiling.  The  Moor  then  cal 
the  w'orft  of  inferences,  and  fsid  to  the  led  out  for  help  as  the  houfc  was  falling 
Enfign,  “  You  muft  know  that  myfim-  The  r.cighbnui  son  this  alarm  ran  thither 
pleti'ii  of  a  wi:e  It  almoft  mad  with  for-  and  found  Deldemona  dead  under  the 
low  for  the  Lieutenant’s  accident.”—  beams.  Her  life  had  been  fo  viituoui 

•  How  could  it  be  otherwife,’  laid  t  e,  that  every  one  lamented  her  fate;  and 

*  .’s  he  is  her  life  and  fou-  ?’ —  “  How,”  the  following  day  (he  w  as  buried,  to  the 
fat  ! 'hr  Moor,  “  hrr  life  and  her  foul  ?  great  fort ow  of  the  whole  illand.  But 
I  wilt  rcpa'‘atc  her  foul  from  her  liody.  I  God,  w  ho  isa  juft  Obferver  of  the  heaits 
fnoiiUl  dil'grace  my  manhood  if  I  killed  of  men,  fuffered  not  fo  great  a  crime  to 
brr  not.”  And  difcourfing  together  if  paf»  without  the  pumft.mrnt  that  was 
poifon  or  the  dagger  would  he  heft,  and  due  to  it.  So  that  the  Moor,  who  had 
VI. -t  hkii.g  either  the  one  or  the  other,  the  loved  Defdemona  more  than  his  ryes 
I'lifigii  laitl  ‘  A  method  has  occurred  to  finding  himftlf  deprived  of  hir,  began 
•lie  teat  would  fatisty  you  without  crea-  to  regret  her  lo  extremely,  that  liealnioll 

♦  ntgthf  Itaft  (ufpicion.  The  houfe  where  loft  his  fetifes,  and  went  about  the  houle 

you  live  is  very  old,  and  the  ceiling  of  looking  for  her  in  every  rooir.  Ri  fleet 
vo.ir  thamber  is  broken  in  many  places,  ting  befides  that  the  Enfign  had  hern  the 
S)-ldtnriona  might  be  beaten  lo  death  cauleotlolingalongwithheralitheeti- 
Xvith  a  flocking  full  of  find,  and  i.o  marks  joyments  of  life,  and  even  his  own  fa- 
•tt  this  would  lerTiiin  on  the  body:  when  culties,  that  villain  became  founluppod- 
^e  is  dead  sve  » ill  pul!  down  a  part  of  able  to  him  that  he  could  not  hear  the 
(hs  Ceiling,  and  bruilc  v»ui-  wife’s  head  j  fight  of  him  j  «nd  had  he  not  feared  the 
.  '  •  -  ftudt 
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ftrifl  and  impartial  juftice  of  Venetians,  jefl,  with  a  view  of  perfuading  him  t» 
he  would  have  put  him  openly  to  death,  execute  both  thefe  crimes ;  and  when  h<t 
But  not  able  to  do  this  with  fatety  to  him-  had  murdered  his  wi%  trom  ibe  impulle 
fcif,  he  degraded  him  from  his  coinmlf-  of  a  fuiious  jealoufy,  he  had  relatea  t» 
fioii,  and  permitted  him  no  longer  to  him  the  manner  lo  which  he  had  put  her 
remain  in  the  company.  Hence  amfe  to  death.  The  Veiartian  magiftrates  htar- 
between  them  the  moll  bitter  enmity  ing  that  oik  of  their  fellow-cit>zcns  Had 
that  can  be  conceived;  and  the  En-  beer,  treated  with  lo  much  cruelty  by  a 


lign,  the  greatelt  of  all  villains,  lludied 
only  how  be  might  be  revenged  on  the 
Moor.  He  went  to  the  lieutenant,  who 
was  cured  and  walked  about  with  his 
wooden  leg,  and  faid  to  him,  **  The  time 
is  now  come  when  you  may  be  revenged 
for  the  lot's  of  your  leg  ;  and  if  you  will 
come  with  me  to  Venice,  1  will  tcU  you 
who  the  airaflin  was.  Here  1  dare  not 
inform  you  for  many  reafons;  but  there 
I  will  be  Tour  witnels  in  a  court  of  juf- 
tice.”  The  lieutenant,  who  felt  hiinl'clf 
violently  exafperated  againll  the  perlbn, 
though  unknown  to  him,  thanked  the 
EuGgn,  and  came  away  with  him  to  Ve¬ 
nice.  When  they  were  arrived,  the  En- 
fign  told  him  that  the  Moor  was  the  per- 
fun  who  had  cut  olT  his  leg,  hecaufe  he 
fufpe<5led  him  of  adultery  with  his  wife, 
and  that  for  the  fame  reafon  he  bad  mur¬ 
dered  her,  and  afterwards  given  out  that 
ihe  had  been  killed  by  the  ceiling’s  fall- 
.ing  in  upon  her.  The  Lieutenant,  on 
hearing  this,  immediately  accufed  the 
Moor  before  the  Council  of  the  injury 
done  to  himfelf  and  the  murder  of  Dcf- 
detnona  ;  and  the  Enfign  being  called  as 
a  witnefs,  aflerted  the  truth  ofboththelc 
acenfations,  and  .Jded,  that  the  Moor 
had  communicated  to  him  the  whole  pro- 

POE 
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DANISH  ODE. 

At  the  murky,  midnight  hour. 

We  circle  thrice  thy  ftone  tif  power, 
Three  time*  thrice  we  proftrste  fall,— 
Mighty  Odin,  hear  our  call. 

On  Scottilb  Indulph’f  hated  head 
Cuniet  the  vengeance  of  the  dead  f 
For  the  blood  of  Haco  llain, 

SUall  his  heart-blood  dye  the  plain  f 

Facing  to  the  fea-bcat  Ihore, 

Sprinkle  thrice  with  reeking  gore  ; 

At  the  dying  captive’s  groan. 

Sprinkle  thricc  the  hallow’d  Hone. 

While  his  lateft  fight  afeend, 

'i  hine  ear,  attentive  Odin,  bend  ; 

Hear  us  from  tky  halls  on  high. 

Let  thricc  Uirce  thunders  fueak  thee  o>?h. 
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barbarian,  had  the  Moor  arrclted  in 
prus  and  brought  to  Venice,  where,  by 
means  of  the  torture,  they  endeavoured 
to  find  out  the  tiuth.  But  the  Moor  pol- 
frlTed  force  and  conllancy  of  mind  I'uf- 
ficient  to  undergo  the  torture  without 
confclTing  any  thing  ;  and  though  bv  his 
firmnefs  he  cfcaped  death  at  this  tine, 
he  was  after  a  long  imprifonment  con¬ 
demned  to  perpetual  exile,  in  w’hich  hs 
was  afterwards  killed,  as  he  dcl'cived  ta 
be,  by  his  wife’s  rclarions. 

The  EnCgn  returned  to  his  country, 
where  lUll  continuing  his  old  praiSliees,  he 
accufed  one  of  his  companions  of  having 
attempted  to  murder  a  nobleman  who  was 
his  enemy'.  The  man  was  taken  up  and 
put  to  the  torture,  and  denying  tirinly 
the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  bis  accul'er 
was  alfo  put  to  the  torture ;  where  he 
was  racked  fo  violently  that  his  vitals 
were  injured,  and  upon  being  cvidui^lcd. 
hun.e  he  died  in  great  agony.  Tl.us  wa« 
the  Divine  vengeance  executed  againtt 
thofe  who  had  murdered  the  innocent 
Dcfdemon** 

The  Enrig'h’s  wife,  who  had  hern  in¬ 
formed  of  the  whole  affair,  after  his 
death  thus  urcuniftautially  related  the 
Story. 

TRY. 

Yet  all  is  ftill— no  mylllc  fiiind 
Is  beard  within  the  hallow’d  ground,— 
Hark  !  ’tis  Odin’s  voice  I  hear, — 

No — ’twas  the  growling  of  the  bear. 

Though  Odin  hear  not  from  on  high. 

Not  himfeif  can  make  me  fly  ; 

All  amid  the  battle’s  glow, 

’Tis  where  Heltic’s  blood  lhall  flow. 

Though  Odin  will  not  hear  my  voice, 

Still  in  battle  I’ll  rejoice 
Amid  the  roaring  llorm  of  war. 

Still  I’ll  dauntlefs  drive  my  car.— 

But  fince  all  anfwer  is  forbid. 

Wake  the  regions  of  the  dead, 

HTy  we  now  the  potent  fpell 
T'hat  unlocks  the  voice  of  Hell. 

Moaning  founds  that  murmur  flair, 

,  Sullen  life  tnc  words  of  woe,— 
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“  what  tongue  ill-fated  dares  to  fwcll 
“  The  foDgof  death— fierce  Odin’s  fpcll  ?” 

The  tongue  of  one  who  dares  to  trace 
The  magic  rhyme  in  Hcla's  face. 

Say— (hall  Indul;  h  Scotia’s  lord 
Bow  his  head  beneath  my  fword  ? 

“  Scotti(h  Indulph  bows  his  head, 

“  When  thou  arc  number’d  with  the  dead. 

Such  (hall  ever  be  his  doom 
“  Who  breaks  the  (lumbers  of  the  tomb.” 

Nothing  can  my  heart  appal,— 

Not  death  (hall  triumph  in  my  fall ; 

Though  dark  and  gloomy  is  the  grave, 
Death  is  nothing  to  the  brave. 

The  warrior’s  glory  never  dies. 

But  in  the  fong  his  fame  (hall  rife, 

Whilft  he  among  the  mighty  dead 
Qujffs  full  cups  of  ruddy  mead. 

1  too  (hall  drink  in  goblets  full 
BTy  goblet  coward  Indulph’s  fcull, 

Whiie  the  fillers  him  (hall  bear. 

To  the  gloom  of  Nifiheim  drear. 

Ilela  take  the  coward  king, 

Whofe  name  no  Bard  (hall  ever  ling, 

On  freezing  billows  let  him  roll 
1'or  ever— freeze  his  coward  foul. 

Though  Lochlin’s  fons  (hall  mourn  roy  fall, 

I  will  go  at  Odin’s  call. 

Treacherous  Indulph  to  deftroy, 

1  will  face  cold  death  with  joy. 

Banks  ofTiviot.  y.  L. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

ELEGIAC  LINES. 

1  had  a  fitter,  who  died  young.  Before 
that  event,  the  vivacity  and  chearful- 
nefs  natural  to  youth,  had  always  quick¬ 
ly  difpcilcd  the  mitt  of  furrow  whenever 
it  happened  to  cloud  my  brow.— My  mind 
was  darkened.— 1  attended  her  (uneral 
in  a  ttate  of  littlefs  and  fiillen  apathy.— 
My  bread  began  to  palpitate  as  1  ap¬ 
proached  the  gate  of  the  church-yard, 
and  I  (huildered  as  we  tracked  the  long 
rank  grafs— the  dutt  founded  on  the  cof¬ 
fin — It  fell  heavy  on  my  heart.  Then 
tny  foul  funk  within  me— the  defire  of 
death  ru(hed  over  my  mind  as  the  (hade 
purfues  the  retreating  beam  of  the  fun. 
Annihilation  feemed  tolerable.  I  turned 
riy  back  on  the  grave,  as  I  would  have 
done  on  the  world ;  my  natural  vivacity 
enabled  me  to  bear  the  (hock,  but  me¬ 
lancholy  acquired  the  afcen^ency  in  my 
conftitution.  I  ttill  love  to  walk  beneatit 
the  neighbouring  trees  when  the  parting 
beam  of  the  fun  falls  foftly  on  her  grave, 


or  when  the  church-yard  is  chequered 
by  the  varying  monnbeam  that  gleams 
through  the  rullling  leaves.  One  evening 
in  Autumn  when  the  hum  af  life  was 
ilill,  I  threw  my  reficdioiis  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines: 

ENF.ATH  thefe  niftling  beeches’  (hade, 
Along  the  mouldering  heaps  of  death, 
While  ev'niiig  fcowls  acrofs  the  glade, 

I  littlefs  track  my  lonely  path. 

Now  filent  horror  haunts  the  yew. 

And  quiv'ring  leaves  defeending  fly; 

The  withering  grafs  waves  wet  with  dew, 
On  fiutt'ring  wings  the  bat  flits  by. 

The  thoughts  that  wander’d  unconfin’d. 
Are  now  collected  by  the  gloom. 

While  broods  the  melancholy  mind 
Upon  the  horrors  of  the  tomb. 

And  thinks  why  man  was  made  to  mourn; 

Beneath  pale  forrow  to  wax  old. 

But  ttill  my  wav’ring  thoughts  retura 
To  where  a  fitter’s  clay  lies  cold. 

The  grief  that  occupies  the  bread. 

Excludes  the  fenfe  of  other  woe. 

Where  innocence  and  beauty  reft 
The  tear  of  memory  ought  to  flow. 

And  dill  the  fadly  pleafing  tear 

Whin  fond  remembrance  bids  (hall  flow, 
Still  when  her  form  to  fancy  dear 
Appears  in  op’uing  beauty’s  glow. 

Upon  her  cheek  the  ruddy  hue 

Of  health,  had  fpread  a  brighter  dye 
Than  the  young  rofc  that  mid  the  dew 
Of  morn  looks  forth  with  watery  eye. 

Yes !  (he  was  blooming  as  the  rofc. 

Or  any  flow’r  that  meets  my  view. 

Nor  can  the  fnow  drop’s  leaves  difclofe 
A  fofter  tint,  a  fairer  hue. 

Ere  the  fourth  May  its  genial  dew 
Upon  her  auburn  locks  had  (bed. 

The  mortal  (haft  unerring  flew,— 

She  clos’d  her  eyes  among  the  dead. 

She  flourilh’d  like  the  lily  (been. 

But  Death  has  nipt  her  forward  b'oom, 
And  there  the  tufted  grafs  is  green. 

That  waves  upon  her  early  tomb. 

Yet  never  may  the  hurtful  weed 

Bcfide  her  fpring,  nor  hemlock  rank ; 
Nor  may  the  wood-flow ’rs  at  her  head 
Be  wither’d  by  the  mildew  dack. 

But  beauty  eheareth  not  the  grave 
When  lowly  lies  the  lifelefs  frame. 

Nor  innocence  itfelf  can  fave 
.  From  ills  which  Fancy  dreads  to  name. 
Again  this  light’s  enlivening  charms 
Her  faded  eye  Hull  ne'er  behold. — 
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flor  fljill  a  tender  mother’i  armi 
Again  her  blooming  lorm  enfold. 

But  o’er  her  broods  the  boding  owl. 

Shrill  ihrieking  on  the  baieful  yrw. 

That  frares,  with  accents  harfh  and  foul, 

The  fprights  that  fip  the  midnight  dew. 

Each  blall,  in  icy  mantle  clad. 

Her  turf  fliall  beat  with  barbarous  fway. 
Cold  the  gray  (lone  which  marks  her  head. 
But  colder  (Idl  her  bread  of  clay. 

Yet  (hall  the  homed  orb  of  night. 

Her  dwelling  deep  from  darknefs  favci 
Yet  (hall  the  tiny  glow-worm’s  light, 
Twinkle  around  her  graify  grave. 

Dear  Spirit on  the  Moon’s  wan  ray. 

When  dim  (he  (beds  a  fickly  gleam, 

Thy  tender  fleeting  form  difplay. 

And  1  will  watch  her  every  beam. 

Dun  Autumn  when  (he  drips  the  trees. 

With  withering  leaves  thy  grave  (hall  drew, 
Which  fall  at  every  palling  breeze. 

Yet  fall  not  in  the  bud  like  you. 

But  why  bewail  the  breathlefs  clay 
Unto  its  kindred  dud  confign’d 
Think  we  the  grave’s  deep  jaws  can  day 
The  adive,  the  immorul  mind  ? 

Mo !  dill  (he  lives  in  yonder  fields 
Where  bappinefs  is  ever  young,  , 
Where  picafure  never-fading  yields 
Such  joys  as  Poet  never  fung. 

Within  that  cold  and  narrow  bed 
Her  dud,  and  all  her  forrows  red  ; 

And,  till  the  morn  that  wakes  the  dead, 
Lij(bt  lie  the  turf  upon  her  breajl. 

Ba»ij  of'Tiviot.  y.  L, 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

THE  FAIRY. 

Pa(ring,bynight,overthe  moor  of  R— — w, 
as  the  waning  moon  by  intervals  Tent 
forth  a  faint  ray,  which  was  partly  ab- 
forbed,  and  partly  refleded,  by  the  white 
gray  cairns  and  withered  dumps  of  heath, 
I  began  to  be  feized  with  that  involun¬ 
tary  terror  which  the  ancients  termed  a 
Panic  from  Pan,  the  rural  deity,  proba¬ 
bly  becaufe  nightly  wanderers  in  the 
country  were  mod  infeded  with  it.  1 
began  to  dart  at  the  whidling  wind, 
and,  while  mine  eyes  labour’d  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  furrounding  obfeurity,  dim 
forms  feemed  to  fleet  before  me.  I  at 
lad  remembered  Diana  and  her  Nymphs, 
and,  as  the  tormenting  anxiety  began  to 
dilpel,  was  particularly  pleafed  with  the 
popular  notion  of  that  airy  harmlcis  be¬ 
ing  which  may  be  termed  The  Fairy, in 
contradidindion  to  the  mifehivons  ur- 
chin  which  is  properly  ^termed  Elf  i 


though  the  name  Fairj  it  Aften,  bat  im¬ 
properly,  extended  to  this  lad  alfo.  Fan¬ 
cy  began  to  delineate  the  Phantom  def- 
cribed,  in  the  following  lines : 

AL  O  N  G  the  heath  the  moon-beam  flits. 
Lightly,  lightly  on  we  go. 

O’er  the  leas  by  frolic  fits 
To  the  beetles  hum  fu  flow. 

Light  wc  trip  the  daify  pied. 

Not  a  fpot,  and  not  a  dain 
Sullies  e’er  the  maiden  pride 
Of  the  lily  of  the  plain. 

From  the  rulTet  heath-bell’s  cup 
Quick  we  drain  the  fragrant  dew  ; 

Still,  while  the  yellow  moon-beams  flope. 
Such  the  padimes  we  purfue. 

Wanderers  of  the  earth  and  air, 

In  either  region  we  relide. 

Oft  to  hcath-topt  hills  repair. 

Oft  on  whidling  winds  we  glide- 

To  us  the  night,  to  us  the  day, 

Succellive  I'ccnes  of  mirth  fupply  ; 

And  as  old  time  fleets  fad  away. 

We  fnatch  the  moments  as  they  fly- 

Upon  the  (lowly-failing  hern,  a 

We  fometimes  wend  our  airy  way. 

Then  feck  the  (baggy  lady-fern. 

And  carelefs  deep  the  live-long  day-  ^ 

Oft,  when  every  breeze  is  hid. 

On  gliding  goflamer  we  play; 

Sometimes  in  the  fleecy  mid, 

Wc  (hroud  us  from  the  eye  of  day- 

Aiong  the  dairy  twinkling  iky 

We  glide  on  gleaming  meteors  borne. 
Or  when  the  new-moon  rides  on  high. 

We  revel  on  her  diver  horn. 

In  glidening  robes  of  glolTy  green. 

While  airy  founds  at  dillance  fwell. 

We  weave  the  moon-light  dance  unfeen, 
Along  the  dew-bcfpangled  dell. 

When  through  the  gloom  the  lightnings 
glance. 

And  rolliug  thunders  rock  the  ground. 
Then  we  wind  the  mazy  dance 
To  the  triple  echo's  found. 

When  aH  again  is  wrapt  in  night. 

Still  we  hold  our  gambols  gay. 

By  the  vapour’s  wandering  light. 

That  leads  the  traveller  adray. 

When  weary  with  our  glee  we  fly 
Fiom  heathy  hill  or  hollow  glen, 

*  Then  all  unfeen  by  mortal  eye. 

We  trace  the  bufy  haunts  of  men. 

Soft  we  lid,  intent  to  hear 
Defciib’d,  at  mortals  idly  talk, 
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And  little  think  of  us  fo  near, 

Oar  ikoticd  dance  and  moon-light  vralk. 

In  pity  to  fomc  love-born  maid. 

We  fteal  with  tiny  ftep  to  throw, 
(While  ihe  in  turbid  fleep  is  laid ) 

The  veil  of  Fancy  o’er  her  woe. 

While  we  whifper  in  her  ear. 

Slowly  wakes  the  tinfel  dreatn ; 

Airy  voices  warbling  near. 

Stay  her  grief’s  inceiiknC  Areani. 

Banks  tf  Tiviot.  y.  L. 


For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
STANZAS  TO  SPRING. 


imitated  from  the  Italian  of  cda- 
RIM. 


CHILD  of  the  Year, ambrofial  Spring! 

Sweet  Parent  of  thefprouting  flowers: 
Hail !  fwift  returning  on  thy  wing. 

To  All  with  joy  the  circling  hours. 


Thou  deck’d  in  gaudy  pride  the  field. 
And  cloth’d  with  verdure  every  tree. 
And  all  the  raptures  love  ran  yield. 

Are  kindled  into  life  by  thee. 


To  others  thefe.—But  what  (hall  come 
To  wipe  from  me  the  burfiing  tear  ?— 
Grief  fhruuds  in  one  invaried  gloom 

The  beauties  of  the  chequer  'd  year.  X. 

THE  PROUD  OLD  MAID. 


BY  PETER  PINDAR,  ESQ_. 

A  Winking,  hobbling,  crabbed,  proud 
Old  Maid, 

Whofe  charms  had  felt  a  heavy  cannonade 
From  Time's  ftrong  batt’ry,— to  whofe 
lofty  nofc 

A  rotten  reputation  was  a  refe, 

Liv’d  in  a  country  town— there  fpit  her 
fpite, 

And  dwelt  on  Scandal’s  dories  with  de¬ 
light. 


Proud  of  her  name  (though  poor)  indeed 
■misjhe\ 

In  genealogies,  an  epicure; 

Knew,  to  a  hair,  each  perfon’s  pedigree. 
From  that  of  fplendor,  to  the  mod  ob- 
feure. 

Madam  Georgina  Hazard  was  her  name ; 
An  appellation  always  carrying  fame. 

As  cv’ry  Hcavard  kins  with  Norfolk’s 
Duke ; 

Moreover,  ev’ry  Campbell  of  our  Ifle, 
Cobbler,  or  cLimi.ey.lvvecyAr,  claims  ^r- 
gjlr  ; 

And  eke  to  S^.-cnJI'rj'  doth  a  Douglas 
lo»k; 


Boading  a  cfrtain  portion  of  that  hleod, 
Not  to  be  walh’d  away  by  Noah’s  flood. 

Confn  of  N'rfo/k,  would  (he  often  name, 
When  CoHverfatroM  alk’d  for  no  fuck 
kin; 

CouHn  of  Norfolk  then  untimely  tame ; 
Nay,  by  the  head  and  Jhoulders  was 
lugg’d  in. 


,This  Lady,  on  a  certain  darkfome  night. 

From  cards  returning  by  a  lantern’s  light; 
The  lantern  by  her  fervant  Betty  held. 

Who  walk’d  before  this  Dame,  to  Ihcv 
the  way ; 

When  thus  it  happen’d,  padly  let  me  fay. 
Such  it  tb  ’  unhappiueft  of  blinking  Eld'^ 

As  her  two  eyes  fo  dim  could  only  fare. 

And  therefore  wanted  cleaning  and  repa.r; 

Againd  fame  ihead,  her  poking  head  Ihe 
popp’d — 

Dalh’d  with  confufion,  fuddenly  (he  flopp'd, 

Drew  back,  and  bent  for  once  her  ru&y 
“  knee— 

“  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,”  faid  (he  : 


Then  follow’d  Midrefs  Betty.— Bled  at, 
.  “  Bet, 

“  Tell  me,  who  was  the  Gentleman  I  met; 

**  Whofe  face  I  bounc’d  fo  hard  againi 
“  with  mine  ?” 

Bet  could  not  for  her  foul  the  laugh  refill— 

“  A  Gentleman  I — a  Jack~afs,  Ma’ani, 
“  you  kifs’d ; 

“  I  hope  you  found  fack’s  kilTes  very 
“  fine.” 

“  An  slfs  r’  with  anger  fwelling  fcrecch'd 
“  the  Dame— 

“  An  Afs  I — Lord !  Betty,  I  lhall  die 
“  with  fhame  I 

“  Give  me  a  knife—/’//  fpoil  the  rafcal'i 
“  note : 

“  Give  me  a  knife — I’ll  run  and  cut  hi» 
“  tliroat. 

“  Betty,  don’t  fay  a  word  on’t— that, alas? 

I  curtfied,  and  alk'd  pardon  of  an  dfi!” 


IMPROMPTU.— TO  A  LADY. 


WHILE  other  Bards  indignant  chufe 
Man’s  frailties  to  expofe. 

More  plcafing  themes  employ  my  Mufe, 
More  grateful  far  than  thofe. 


A  Fair-one’s  virtues  to  pourtray, 

She  fain  her  powers  would  prove. 

But  fears  the  week,  though  willing,  lay. 
Pity,  not  praife,  might  move. 


Unequal  to  furh  bold  eflays. 

She  yields  th’  applauCve  meed. 

And  humbly  of  that  Fair  one  prays 
“  -T’  accept  the  will  for  the  deed.” 

•  TUB 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Convention  of  France* 


Paris,  Mareh 

Rftrt  of  Cambacerfs,  rr/peSitig  the  pvw- 
(fj  to  he  granted  to  tlje  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  in  treating  and  negoriat- 
ing  Peace  <witb  Foreign  Foejjcn  ;  prt~ 
finted  this  day. 

Ltprefentatives  of  the  People, 

T  is  at  the  moment  when  circumftan- 
ces  may  give  a  great  atflivity  to  our 
foreign  relations,  that  it  is  important  to 
maniteft  yout  intentions  upon  this  part 
of  Government.  You  have  inveltcd  your 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  with  the  rti- 
rsffion  of  political  operations ;  it  now 
rnmes  to  you  to  demand  that  no  iincer- 
fjinty  may  fubfift,  with  refpcil  either  to 
the  extent  or  the  limits  of  their  powers. 
The  French  Revolution,  fuftained  liy  fo 
many  triumphs,  has  given  a  general  im* 
pall'c  to  Europe  towards  liberty,  towards 
the  annihilation  of  the  (hackles  which 


peace  to  the  world,  after  having  conquer* 
ed  it  ?  The  Republic,  triumphant,  pre¬ 
pared  to  Hv  to  uew  triumphs,  is  deiiroua 
of  peace  ;  (he  wifhes  an  univerfal  peace, 
and  fuch  a  one  as  would  for  ever  afltire 
the  repolc  of  the  world.  Bui,  if  you  call 
your  eyes  upon  Europe,  the  view  will 
Pww  you,  that  the  glorious  talk  of  the 
defenders  of  their  country  is  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted. 

There  Bill  are  Governments  whom  f» 
many  defeats  and  Ioffes  have  not  made 
ripe  for  repentance,  and  whofe  pride 
would  prefer  the  being  buried  in  ruin  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  doing  homage  to  juftice 
and  equity.  England  has  not  ceated  to 
afpire  to  the  dominion  of  the  Teas  :  Auf- 
tria  and  Ruffia  confpire  together  to  grafp 
at  the  whole  dominion  of  the  Continent ; 
their  hopes  deftroyed  in  the  Couth,  are 
turned  againR  the  north  of  Europe';  they 
think  to  cure  their  own  evils,  by  render- 


prolonged  the  infamy  of  nations,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  improvement  of  the  human 
mind.  From  this  time  it  is  necrffjry, 
that  the  peaceable  and  uniform  progrefs 
of  lights,  and  the  eKainpIe  of  our  happi- 
nrfs,  Ihould  complete  a  work  begun  in 
the  midft  of  florrnt.  If  the  (hocks  of 
ttiiinder,  and  the  (Iruggle  of  the  elements, 
pacify  the  air,  and  difengage  the  Fecun¬ 
dating  parts,  it  is  only  by  the  foft  heat 
of  the  fun,  and  under  the  influence  of  a 
calm  and  ferene  (ky,  that  the  leeds  con¬ 
fined  to  the  bofom  of  the  earth  can  be 
ripened.  Peace  is  the  end  of  war  ;  fu 
many  wars  have  lieen  entered  into  thro’ 
caprice,  and  continued  to  promote  pri¬ 
vate  intereft,  that  Governments  have 
given  to  their  (ubjedls  the  full  meifure 
of  their  tyranny  and  their  perverlity.  It 
is  ambition  whii;))  makes  Kings  arm  ;  it 
ujiiflice  which  arms  the  people;  and 
where  is  the  people,  who,  having  dif- 
pitched  the  league  of  their  enemies,  over¬ 
thrown  their  projedls,  and  confounded 
their  ambition,  would  refufe  the  moft 
l.tteripg  of  all  glories,  that  of  giving 


ing  them  contagious  to  the  whole  uni- 
verfe  ;  in  the  midft  of  a  getwral  ronfu- 
fion,  they  think  to  eftabliib  their  domi¬ 
nion,  or  indemnify  thcmfelves  for  their 
Ioffes.  Around  thefe  powers  are  grouped 
the  other  Aates  of  Europe,  enflaved  by 
fedudtion,  or  paralatic  with  terror,  invo¬ 
luntary  or  blind  enemies  of  a  Republic, 
whofe  extftence  guarantees  their  prefer- 
vation ;  fame  applaud  thcmfelves  in  a 
neutrality,  wife  in  its  principle,  but  be¬ 
come  infuf&cient  againA  the  efforts  of 
our  enemies.  In  the  midA  of  thefe,  the 
French  nation  rifes  as  the  center  of  all 
the  affedlions  and  all  the  enmities,  ready 
to  put  a  glorious. period  to  a  juA  and  ter¬ 
rible  war,  the  fate  of  w’hicn  is  decided 
by  the  courage  of  the  French,  and  by  the 
deAiny  of  human  kind.  Citizens,  what 
remains  for  us  to  do  ?  WhilA  our  Re- 
publicin  phalanxes  are  preparing  tor 
new  viiftnries  againA  ertcmiesirreconcile- 
ahlc,  or  not  reconciled  to  us,  we  ought 
to  prefent  to  Europe  the  expoGtion  of 
our  principles,  and  a  pledge  of  our  wif- 
dom,  to  coUcA  arou&d  us  ibofe  Govern¬ 
ments 
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ments  who  have  not  joined  in  an  impi¬ 
ous  coalition,  and  geiicroufly  receive  in 
our  arms  thole  dates  who  have  broken 
the  fetters  of  the  league.  In  this  date 
of  afiairs,  the  qiiedion  it  not  to  difruft 
the  mode  of  pacification ;  that  is  already 
indicated  to  us  by  the. force  of  events. 

One  negociation  for  a  general  peace 
is  impoflibie,  while  we  dill  are  contend¬ 
ing  with  enemies,  deprelTedbut  haughty, 
weakened  but  enraged,  nothing  could 
enfure  to  us  the  duration  or  folidity  of 
fuch  a  treaty ;  we  fhould  not  find  a  gua¬ 
rantee  for  fuch  a  peace  cither  in  the  will 
or  in  the  weaknefs  of  our  enemies.  In 
the  midd  of  fo  many  negociatoit,  we,  be¬ 
ing  alone  and  againd  all,  fhould  be  al¬ 
ways  obliged  to  aim  at  dividing  them. 
From  hence  the  chimera  of  an  iinivtrfal 
peace  is  fecn  ;  the  impoflibllity  uf  bring¬ 
ing  to  an  agreement  fo  many  powers, 
whofe  projeAs  and  views  are  fo  oppofite; 
it  is  therefore  only  by  peace  with  indi¬ 
viduals  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  general 
peace.  We  do  not  contend  for  fome 
wretched  quarrels  of  Miniders,  for  foine 
ridiculous  pretentions  of  rivalry,  for  the 
ufurpation  of  fome  titles  and  diftant  pof- 
feflions :  Thefe  and  fuch  like  objedls 
appear  little  worthy  of  the  duties  which 
the  Detfin  -s  have  impofed  uuon  the 
French  Republic.  Wtiillt  all  tile  prin¬ 
ciples  of  natural  right  have  been  conted- 
ed,  whild  the  foundations  of  ail  political 
fociety  have  been  (haken  by  tyrannical 
pi-etenfions,  whild  a  whole  nation  has 
been  obliged  to  take  arms  againd  inva- 
fion,  treafon,  famine,  civil  war,  the  divi- 
fion  of  its  territory,  the  annihilation  of 
its  cxidence,  it  ought,  without  doubt,  to 
afiiert  its  rights,  and  make  ufe  of  its  pow¬ 
er,  that  they  may  he  for  ever  refpedfed. 
If  there  exided  in  Europe  a  right  of  na¬ 
tions,  of  acknowledged  principles  of  in¬ 
dependence,  a  freedom  of  trade  and  na¬ 
vigation,  if  there  exided  a  plan  againd 
the  ambition  of  ufurping  powers,  then 
the  conditions  of  peace  would  be  eafily 
dictated  and  accepted,  then  we  Ihould 
have  no  war  to  maintain ;  but  the  necef- 
fity  of  infuring  the  repofe  of  Europe, 
and  ofprefervingyou  from  thefuture  evila 
meditated  by  your  enemies,  didlate  mea- 
fuVrs  adapted  for  the  attainment  of  the 
end  you  ^fire. 

Here  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  fix  your 
attention  upon  thofe  countries  which 
conqued  has  put  into  your^bands,  if  the 
queliions  you  will  have  to  decide  upon 
this  important  fubjeiff  did  not  require  an 
extenfive  difeuifion,  and  to  be  the  objcdf 
of  a  feparate  report.  The  Republic  has 


natural  boundaries  in  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees,  in  the  two  (eas,  and  a  free 
country  which  hasl^en  our  ally  for  ages. 
Towards  the  north  it  is  contiguous  lo 
p  flefOons,  the  demarcation  of  which^ 
and  the  jealoufy  of  Governments,  have 
caufed  ages  of  war  ;  it  is  on  this  fide  that 
Aufiria  has  pretended  to  take  p  'd-flioa 
of  the  ci-devant  Loraine,  .that  England 
has  coveted  the  port  of^  Dunkirk,  and 
that  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  has  I'er- 
ved  as  a  pretext  for  its  hoftile  explolioni. 
It  is  in  thefe  countries,  now  ful^dt  to  our 
arms,  that  a  great  number  of  rivers,  after 
having  quitted  our  departments  take  their 
courfe  towards  the  fea,  and  invite  you  to 
confide  to  them  the  produdlions  of  your 
foil  and  induflry.  You  will  examine 
whether  the  councils  of  nature  and  the 
experience  of  ages  do  not  require  you  to 
trace,  with  a  Aeady  hand,  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  French  Republic ;  whether  the 
execution  of  this  great  defign  ought  not 
to  be  the  bafis  and  real  guarantee  uf  uri- 
verfal  peace  ?  However  this  be,  it  is  nc- 
celTary  that  Europe  Ihould  know  that 
you  are  not  direifted  by  views  of  aggran¬ 
dizement,  but  by  the  fentirDcnt  of  repofe ; 
that  you  are  not  ambitious  of  a  few  hun- 
dredfquare  leagues,  by  that  dtfir.-  of  coii- 
queff  which  may  govern  a  deTpoi,  or  an 
iriftocracy  concentred  in  a  fenate ;  and 
that,  having  taken  arms  for  indepen¬ 
dence,  you  are  not  to  quit  them  till  you 
haveinfured  its  duration  hy  all  the  means 
which  nature  prefents  to  you.  You  fee. 
Citizens,  by  this  view  of  the  fubjedl,  the 
extent  of  the  ohhgations  you  have  im- 
pofed  upon  the  Committee  of  Public  Sa¬ 
fety,  in  charging  it  with  the  diredlion  of 
our  foreign  relations;  penetrated  with 
the  thought  of  our  duties,  we  have  per¬ 
ceived  fome  difficulties,  and  have  fore- 
feen  others  which  it  belongs  to  your  wif- 
dom  to  difpel.  The  reporter  then  goes 
into  a  defeription  of  the  difficulties  ari- 
fing  from  ncgociations  being  carried  on 
by  a  Committee  deputed  by  a  public 
b^y,  when  compannl  with  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  Cabinet,  where  the  fovereign 
will  rtfides ;  and  propofes  certain  rules 
of  confidence  nereflary  to  be  de.egatcd 
to  the  executive  Minifiers,  to  enable  them 
to  treat  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
delegates  of  other  powers. 

The  National  Convention  therefore 
decree. 

Article  I.  That  the  committee  of  Public 
Safety,  charged  by  the  law  of  the  7th 
Frudlidor,  with  the  dirrdlion  of  foreign 
relations,  (hall  negociate,  in  the  name  of 
the  Republic,  treaties  of  peace,  alliance, 
neutra* 
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I  neutrality,  and  conimrrce,  and  lefolve  h»d  not  fhewn  the  fame  pacific  difpofi- 
upon  the  condition*  of  fuch.  tions  a*  hi*  neighbour*  ;  but  he  had  only 

II.  It  fhall  take  all  neceflary  meafure*  about  400  delerter*  in  his  tram,  and  Cha¬ 

fer  accilerating  and  facilitating  the  con-  reite  had  aflemhied  againft  him  at  Beau- 
cliifion  of  fuch  treaties.  repaire  15,000  men.  The  knell  of  Sioi- 

III.  Treaties  fhall  be  figned  cither  hy  let  was  therefore  rung. 

the  Member*  of  the  Committee,  where  account  was  given  of  a  horri- 

they  have  treated  immediately  wi’h  the  b!e  inaflicre  at  Tnu  on  ;  where  afuti- 
Envov*  of  foreign  powers,  or  by  Pietii-  ous  mob  had  demanded  the  heads  ot  1 1 
potentiaries,  to  whom  the  Committee  individuals,  accufed  ot  emigration.  The 
fliall  delegate  authority  Tor  tlii*  purpofe.  Reprefeiitaiive*  of  the  People  and  the 

IV.  The  treaties  are  not  valid  till  after  Generals,  had  exerted  ihemklve*  to  favc 

they  have  l>een  examined,  ratified,  and  them  had  clcaped  by  miracle,  but  the 
loniirmed  by  the  National  Convention,  other  7  nau  fallen  1  They  were  then  ex¬ 
on  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Public  erting  ibcmfcives  to  punifh  the  perpetra- 
Safety.  tors. 

V.  Preliminary  and  particular  Con-  as.  The  proceedings  were  interrupted 

vcntioiit,  fuch  as  Armiftices,are  not  fub-  By  cries'of  a  feditious  kind  in  the  garden* 
jcA  to  this  ratification.  o>  the  Thuilleries,  and  an  account  was 

VI.  In  cafea  where  treaties,  being  fub-  given,  that  many  chixens  yd  been  mal- 

mitted  to  the  fanaion  of  the  Convention,  treated  by  individuals  calling  themfelvta 
include  lecret  articles,  and  when  engage-  *  deputation  from  the  Fauxbourg*.  A 
nients  are  to  be  cuniradled  with  foreign  numberof  mifehievous  perfons  had  Ipreail 
powers,  which  require  the  approbation  *  report  that  the  Convention  had  ill-trcat- 
of  the  National  Convention,  yet  cannot  ed  the  petitioners;  aud  a  number  of  mem- 
he  made  public,  the  Convention  nomi-  bers  came  into  the  hall  to  communicate 
natrs  a  Commifiion,  compofed  of  twelve  *he  outrages  that  were  taking  place,  and 
Members.  the  inlult*  that  had  been  offered  to  tlie 

VII.  This  Commiflion  fhall  examine  Member*.  Watch- word*  were  heard  in 
the  political  operation  in  queflion  ;  it  ihall  *he  ftreets,  aud  a  general  provocation  tv 
declare  to  the  National  Convention  whe-  revoit  and  afTalfiiiation.  A  cry  burfi  from 
ther  it  confider*  the  piejrdled  operation  •he  Tribunal*— To  the  Thuilleries  !— 

SI  conformable  to  the  principles  and  in-  To  the  Carden  of  Equality  !— Down 
terefls  of  the  Republic,  and  whether  it  with  the  Jacobins  !— Down  with  the  Af- 
uuvht  to  he  kept  freret.  faffins  !— ciiid  a  great  number  left  the 

VIII.  Upoo  this  declaration  the  Na-  galleriet  with  precipitaiion,  while  the 

tional  Convention  fhallauthoriie  the  Com-  members  of  the  Convention  remained 
inittee  ot  Public  Safety  to  purfue  this  calm  iq  their  places.  The  fit  it  move- 
aperation.  ment  of  the  mob  was  to  drag  a  number 

IX.  By  virtue  of  this  authority  the  of  perfons  to  the  baibn  of  ll.«  Thuille- 

ronditions  decreed  by  the  Committee  of  ries,  to  duck  them  ;  and  it  proceeded  ^ 
Public  Safety  fhall  be  executed.  from  this  to  iiifulis  of  a  more  fhockin,; 

X.  Upon  the  report  of  the  Commiflion,  kind,  fo  as  to  threaten  another  roaflacrc. 

the  National  Convention  fhall  fix  the  •  mounted  the  Tribune, and  made 

time  when  the  Committee  of  Public  a  grand  and  impreflive  fpeech  ou  the  uc- 
Satety  fhall  give  an  account  of  the  ubjeA  ccilliy,  and  on  the  means,  of  lupprctfing 
*f  Deg^iation,  snd  the  meafures  taken,  all  feditious  moveincnt* ;  and  concluded 

The  Convention  ordered  this  report  with  a  plan  of  a  decree  to  determine  the 
to  be  printed,  and  the  difcufllon  of  it  to  cale  when  a  mob  fummoned  to  feparate, 

W  adjourned.  and  rctufing  tv  do  fo,  (hould  become  guil- 

14.  Dtlawaj  d' Angers  made  a  Re-  ty,  to  ena«ft  puniihmenta  proportionsd  to 
port  to  the  Convention  of  the  cooqueft  the  degree  of  fedition,  and  to  give  to  all 
which  juflice  and  humanity  had  mai  e  in  the  Confiituted  Authorities  fixed  and  ef- 
1-a  Vetiiiee.  1  heir  deluded  brother*  had  fedfive  powers  for  the  maintenance  of 
returned  into  the  bofom  of  the  great  fa-  the  public  peace.  A  great  nurolKr  of 
nily  of  the  Republic.  He  then  read  the  Member*  demanded  ihatthrfe  Reprclen- 
dcciaration,  which  was  then  made  aitd  talive*  fhould  inAantly  decree  it. 
figotd  by  Cbarette,  Fieuriot,  De/eignardf  The  decree  was  put  to  the  vote ;  an 
&c.  the  Officer*  of  the  Chouaru  fign-  iminenfe  majority  ad<^tcd  it  amidft  the 
cd  a  liniilar  declaration.  From  this  time  warmefl  plaudits.  The  left  •xtremity 
t^ev  had  feen  no  more  infurgents.  of  the  Hall  took  no  part  in  the  dclibera- 

H«  coitluded  with  laylag  that  Stoflet  tion. 


sa.  The 
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ii.  The  Prffilfntreail  the  decree,  fix-  The  fpeaker*  were  the  Earl  oT  Carlifff, 
ifg  tor  tlut  day  the  opening  of  the  dif-  the  Ea?l  ot  Abingdon,  the  Earl  of  Scar- 
rnfTion  on  the  report  of  the  Commilfion  borough,  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  Lord 
ot  T'ventv-one  agaiiiff  Barrtre,  &e.  Aukland,  the  Marquis  oi  Lan/dozune,  wA 
Collet  d’  Herbai.t,  and  the  accul’ed  De-  the  Uiikf  of  Bedford.  A  diviliun  cnlued. 
pjpies,  were>then  allowed  to  be  lieard  in  Content  1.  Non-contents  6i. — Adjouru- 
their  defence,  which  would  take  up  fome  ed. 

days.  j.t.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to 

Parliamentary  Proceedings.  fearch  for  precedents  relative  to  the  mode 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS.  in  which  their  Lordfhips  areto  givetheir 

Dec  3-  1794.  verdidt,  and  pronounce  judgment  on  Mr 

Their  I.ordfhips,  after  delivering  their  Haftinps.  The  Committee  will  lit  in  otie 
addrefs  to  his  Majtfly,  adjourned  to  of  the  anti-chambers,  and  it  is  exptdfeil 
Tuefday  next,  for  which  day  they  are  they  will  make  their  report  this  day 
to  be  fummoned  on  a  motion  of  Earl  fe’nnight.  Adjourned. 

Stanhope,  “  that  Great  Britain  has  no  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  r.  ;  ^  >  1 

I  rance.”  December  30,  1794.  (  continued.) 

fan.  6.1795.  Earl  obferved,  The  Solicitor  General  replied  at  great 

t''e  prefent  moment  w-as,  without  excep-  length  to  what  was  advanced  by  Mrbhe- 
tion,  the  moft  important  that  had  ever  ridan  ;  he  contended  there  was  abun- 
occurred  in  the  hiflory  of  England  ;  dant  matter  of  proof  to  fubfiantiate  the 
•we  flood  on  the  brink  cf  rinn,  bur-  charge  of  High  Treafon  brought  againfl 
ried  on  by  an  unfortunate  and  unjaft  the  prifoners  at  the  late  trials  ;  and  that, 
■war.  T.here  was  but  one  door  open  to  if  it  were  not  treafonablc  to  folicit  and 
prevent  total  deftrudlion  ;  but,  it  the  mo-  open  a  correfpondcnce  with  the  French 
tion  with  which  it  was  his  intention  to  Convention,  and  attempt  to  call  together 
conclude  his  fpeech  fhould  he  negatived,  a  Convention  in  this  country,  that  was  to 
t'le  door  of  nepociation  would  then  be  adopt  the  torms  and  opinions  of  that  of 
fhut,  and  fer  ever.  It  was  his  intention  France,  he  was  at  a  lofs  to  define  what 
to  argue  the  fubjeCl  as  ith  temper,  though  (hould  be  called  high  treafon.  He  next 
indeed  he  had  not  always  found  other  proceeded  to  aiiimidvert  rather  fevereiy 
perfonsarcue  with  the  fame  temper  them-  on  the  verdidl  given  by  the  juries ;  and 
lilves.  He  undertook  to  prove,  that  the  afiured  gentlemen  that,  if  the  jurors  weie 
ruin  of  the  French  finances  was  impoffi-  as  well  acquainted  as  he  w  as  with  the 
bie,  and  conTequently  to  do  away  and  nature  and  force  of  the  evidence,  they 
ildlroy  the  great  argument  which  the  would  not  have  hefitatrd  to  find  the  pri- 
.oliniilcts  had  always  deduced  *rom  what  loners  guilty  ;  fi here  much  laug'utir,  iin.i 
they  alledged  to  be  the  lUte  of  the  French  ciy  of.  Hear  btml)  lo  coiivn.ceo  even 
finances.  However  expedient,  therefore,  were  the  pilfonets  theinfclvcs  that  there 
his  motion  might  be,  it  was  not  on  the  exified  a  treatouahlc  confpirary,  that  one 
llngle  ground  of  experience,  or  even  of  ot  them  ^Mr  Horne  Tookc)  contrfled, 
policy,  that  he  meant  to  found  his  arpu-  and  declared  upon  oath,  that  he  did  not 
jiiei'ts,  but  on  the  foundation  of  liihftan-  difbelicve  the  exiftcnic  of  pb'ts,  but  that 
tia!  jitlticc.  What  he  learacvl  in  his  youth,  the  pr<  ofs  were  not  fufliciently  ftrong  nr 
liiat  juftice  was  an  iudirpenfable  duty,  he  fatisfadViry  *0  convidl  the  pril’oners  wha 
fhoul'l  never  forget ;  and,  it  any  thing  were  brought  to  trial, 
were  proved  to  him  to  be  juft,  that  thing,  Mr  Brandling  intenupted  the  Solici* 
iic  contended,  ought  to  be  done.  The  tocGeneial;  and  declared  he  could  not 
Fi  ,  nch  had  folemr.lydifc'aimcd  the  prill-  hear  in  fi’ent  unconcern  the  dilbrner- 
« iple  of  interference  in  the  govetiur.ent  ly  language  of  the  Learned  Gen*  mtn, 
of  other  countries  ;  and  trom  this  he  con-  or  his  indecorous  animadvenions  cn  the 
..luded,  that  the  Government  of  Great  proceedings  of  a  court  of  plllce,  and  the 
d-iiain  had  no  right  to  iiiierfere  in  the  verdidl  of  an  Englifh  jury,  whole  rights 
•iitcnial  adininiflratici]  of  France.  His  he  fhould  ever  rheriih  and  reVere. 
T.-'ii’fhip.  after  moving  that  the  objects  Heicthc6per?/ferinttrfered,anddeli- 
the  wav  were  unattainable,  cciiclnJed  verrd  it  as  his  opinif'n,  that  the  Solici- 
by  ni’iviiig,  “  That  ihw  country  ought  tor-Gcncral  waiperfedlly  in  order,  as  no¬ 
li  it,  and  Will  not,  interfere  in  the  inter-  thing  had  fallen  from  him  that  was  not 
;>al  atiairs  of  France;  and  that  it  is  ex-  ftri6lly  in  reply  to  what  was  advarced 
^frtient  exglicitclj  to  declare  the  fame.”  by  tlitgctitlenian  whofeobfervati.insgave 

A  dtlultory  tor.vtrfatioii  took  p’jrcc.  rile  to  the  prefent  converfation. 
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Mr  Fox  next  ccntrovtrteil  the  opini¬ 
ons,  and  rttUscd  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  Solicitor-CrncraU  in  a  vein  ot  piea- 
fiiitry  uncommonly  happy.  He  touclt- 
ed  upon  the  afTeriion  of  the  learncdciowu 
lawyer,  that,  if  tlie  Juries  on  the  late 
trials  were  as  well  informed  as  he  was  of 
the  force  and  convincing  evidence  of  the 
proofs  that  there  txiifed  a  confpiracy,  he 
would  not  have  tailed  to  (and  the  priiou- 
eis  guilty.  Mr  Fox  afliire'd  the  Honic, 
he  perfedlly  caincided  in  opinion  with  the 
Juries,  and  that  he  did  not  feel  a  greater 
degree  of  conviiflion  from  the  fpeech  of 
the  Learned  Gentleman  this  night,  tiian 
they  teemed  to  be  imprtlfed  iih  from 
his  wonderful  exertions  on  a  former  oc- 
cafion.  The  Juries  had  difeharged  their 
duty  with  honelty  and  integrity,  and  fa- 
tisfaefion  to  the  publick  ;  had  it  been  o- 
therwife,  the  lives  of  all  would  he  preca¬ 
rious.  Not  one  perfun  that  was  indidl- 
rd  was  found  guilty.  How  then  could 
ti.*  exiftcncc  of  the  confpiracy  he  prov¬ 
ed  ?  1  do  not  fay  the  piofecutors  were 
fatisfied,  faid  Mr  Fox ;  but  the  publick 
was.  If  there  was  a  confpiracy,  it  was 
not  known.  And  why  was  it  not  known 
before  the  country  was  reduced  to  fuch  a 
(hameful  and  mortifying  fituation:  If 
there  be  no  nccelTiiy,  why  Ihould  they 
recur  to  the  old  trick  of  alarm,  when  lb 
many  perfons,  whom  they  formerly  fuf 
ptdlcd  and  accufed,  have  been  found 
innocent  ?  Whatever  the  Learned  Gen¬ 
tleman  might  have  tuppofed,  the  ver- 
dii^s  bad  fiirely  proved  that  there  was 
no  confpiracy ;  that  is,  no  treafonable 
confpiracy— -and,  if  there  were  any  o- 
ther,  fiiice  tiioie  perfons  w'ere  acquitted, 
it  can  be  fupported  only  by  conjtcfure. 
Juries  are  not  corapofedof  placeineu  and 
pcnfioners ;  of  men  who  are  promifed, 
or  promifed  themfeives,  Peerages;  nor 
do  they,  like  the  Committee  who  fut- 
iiiihed  the  Report,  look  up  to  party  con¬ 
nexions,  or  indulge  themfeives  with  party 
fxpedlations.  1  have  gone  more  at  length 
iuto  this  argument,  faid  Mr  Fox,  than  1 
mteiided,  as  all  ijiofe  will  do  who  feel 
deeply  and  wawndy  for  the  Conflitution. 
R.'iiieinber,  that  the  profecutors  main¬ 
tained  as  advocates  men  who  poflefied 
the  aiitliority  of  Judges.  Had  not  the 
charges  failed,  we  might  have  given  a 
date  t«  the  exiftence  of  our  civil  liberty 
Iw  trials  by  ar.alojsy.  If  it  be  really  the 
intention  of  Minilfers  to  continue  the 
turpenliaii  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Adf,  it 
b  plain  to  fee  that  there  is  nothing  too 
delpcrate  for  their  ambition.  When  the 
day  comej,  concluded  Mr  Fo.x,  the  fub- 
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jefl  will,  I  hope,  be  properly  diftiiireJ; 
in  the  mean  timci  1  thall  give  rny  vote 
tor  the  repeal  of  the  aiff  or  lail  SkiTian  ; 
and  I  coiilider  the  Houfe  and  my  coun¬ 
try  greatly  obliged  to  my  friend  for  his 
endeavours  to  obtain  it. 

hlr  Serjeant  Mair  conceived  himfelf 
alluded  to  in  fomc  of  the  rt-iuarks  that 
fell  from  the  lait  fpcaker.  He  was  bold 
to  fay,  that  whatever  clodfrines  or  opi¬ 
nions  he  delivered  and  maintained  were 
the  refult  of  clofe  examination  and  inti¬ 
mate  convidfion;  that  he  fcorned  to  mi¬ 
tigate  or  conceal  them,  but  that,  as  a  law¬ 
yer  and  a  man,  he  candidly  and  cond- 
dcntly  avowed  them,  and  that,  were  he 
capable  of  adling  otherwife,  he  would 
deem  it  a  difgrace  to  the  profciHon  to 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  belong. 

Mr  Pitt,  Mr  Fox,  and  Mr  S'ueridan^ 
tefpedlively  ofTered  many  remarks  by 
■way  of  explanation.  Tne  latter  gave 
notice,  that  to-morrow  he  would  I'ub- 
niit  a  motion  to  the  Houfe,  for  repeal¬ 
ing  the  Adf  pafled  during  the  laft  Sef- 
fion  for  the  fufpcndiiig  of  the  llabeax 
Corpus. 

The  nominal  motion  on  Clandefline 
Outlaws  was  read  a  third  time,  and  caa- 
ried. 

Mr  Sheridan  then  moved  an  inquiry 
into  the  nomination  of  a  third  S-crciary 
of  State,  an  office  -which,  he  laid,  was 
aholillied  and  fupprefled  by  au  adt  o!'' 
Patliamrr.t,  commonly  cal'ed  Mr  Buikc's 
Bill.  11c  lirre  indulged  in  a  ftram  of 
w  it  and  raillery  on  the  limplicity  and  dii- 
UitcteUednel's  of  the  right  lion.becfetai  y  , 
whom  he  iiyied  the  political  Alci do, 
who,  in  fpite  of  the  vigour  of  his  hab.", 
and  periverance  of  his  iudutfry,  confci'-' 
led  mat  he  was  to  overpowered  by  the 
prclTure  and  variety  of  buli.ne.'s  he  had 
to  tranfadi,  that  his  nights  were  without, 
ileep,  a.ad  his  days  without  telaxation  ; 
and  that  ail  thefe  accumulated  exertions 
were  made  without  the  wifh  or  expecta¬ 
tion  of  any  additioual  emi*’umenr. 

The  Chancellor  cf  the  Exchcaaer  Tai  1, 
there  was  no  violation  euher  of  the  let¬ 
ter  or  of  the  I'pl.'it  of  Mr  Burke's  Bill. 
There  was  no  uicreafc  of  emoluments  or 
falary,  and,  coiifequently,  not  the  fmal- 
Iril  loundatinn  for  the  obfervations  of  tl  e 
honourable  gentleman. 

Mr  Duntlas  begged  leave  to  far,  if  h<» 
had  enjoyed  any  einolnoiciit  uider  tlio 
Goveriimegt  as  a  Sectctiry  of  btair,  he 
ihouid  have  had  no  difficulty  openly  lu 
avow  it.  He  had  pullclTcd  a  very  labo¬ 
rious  and  cxtenlive  department,  and  was 
at  lafl  iclealcd  from  tuc  labour  and  from 
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the  enrsolumentt  of  it.  He  aCTured  the 
Hon.  Genttcman,  he  had  received  no  la- 
Hry  for  it.  His  Majefty  had  thought 
"proper  to  put  the  greattft  part  of  that 
hufinefsinto  much  abler  and  better  hands, 
both  a<to  abilities  and  integiity  ;  and  he 
certainly  felt  that  the  public  had  made  a 
great  acqnifition  by  the  change.  The 
noble  Duke  difcharged  every  part  of  that 
important  duty  with  credit  and  honour 
to  himfelf,  as  well  as  with  the  greateft 
advantage  to  the  public  ;  and  he  thought 
that  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  who  had 
formerly  been  fo  much  in  the  habit  of 
praifmg  that  noble  Duke,  might,  on  that 
occalion,  have  Ipoken  of  him  in  a  differ* 
ent  manner. 

Mr  Fox  faid,  he  thought  Mr  Burke’s 
bill  did  not  apply  to  this  cafe.  The  a£f 
which  regulated  this  bufinel's  did  honour 
to  the  author  of  it  (Mr  Burke ;)  but  he 
wifhed  to  know  whether  this  was  to  be 
the  conflruiSlion  of  that  bilb  that  there 
night  be  three  Secretaries  of  State,  pro¬ 
vided  two  of  them  only  were  members 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

The  CbanetUor  of  the  Exchequer  here 
obferved,  as  before,  that  Mr  Burke’s  bill 
wss  violated  neither  in  the  letter  nor  the 
fpirit  of  it ;  as  there  was  no  extenfion  of 
emolument,  nr  greater  proportion  of  fa- 
larA-  than  foimerly. 

The  Speaker  proceeded  to  read  his  Ma- 
jelly’s  fpeech,  when. 

Sir  Edtutard  KnatcIAmll  rofe,  and  beg¬ 
ged  leave  to  move  an  Addrefs,  which  he 
prefaced  with  a  very  few  obfervations  on 
the  King’s  Speech.  f<>r  the  conduiSl 
and  events  of  the  war,  Miniilers  were 
rcrpnnrible,and  he  doubted  not  theywoiiid 
lie  able  to  give  competent  latisfaC^ion  to 
the  Houfe.  The  negnciation  of  the  States 
of  Holland  he  'pidged  unworthy  of  any 
comment.  However  anxious  he  might 
be  for  peace,  he  would  be  forry  that  it 
was  concluded  on  terms  incompatible 
with  theferurity  of  the  country,  and  the 
fafety  of  other  nations.  The  refourcet 
of  France  are  in  a  Hate  of  the  moll  rapid 
decline,  whereas  our  commeice  and  ma- 
nufadlurts  are  in  an  unexampled  Hate  of 
piof|>erity.  If  ever  this  country  fubmit 
to  treat  with  the  prefent  rulers  of  France, 
be  faid,  adieu  to  the  glory  of  ihefc  king- 
(Itmis.  He  concluded  by  moving  an  ad¬ 
drefs,  the  echo  of  the  fpeech. 

Mr  Caytving  feconded  the  addrefs. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may 
be  on  fome  jwlitical  queftion*,  there  are 
fome  points  m  his  Majelly’s  Speech,  up¬ 
on  which  there  can  be  no  difference  in 
^eillcu.  Thuc  arc  utber ^uiuis  cu  wiikh 


I  truft  a  difference  will  not  manifeft  it. 
ielf  to-night.  An  immediate  and  ho¬ 
nourable  peace  are  ideas  which  cannot  be 
eafily  reconciled.  He  referred  to  the  de* 
cifion  of  former  Seflions,  in  which  the 
neceflitv  of  the  war,  and  the  expedieiiry 
of  prrfilling  in  it,  had  been  frequently 
decreed  ;  and  from  that  time  circumllan. 
ces  are  net  fo  much  changed  as  to  induce 
a  change  in  refolution.  He  was  far  indeed 
from  denying,  that  feme  circumHancet 
were  materially  altered  from  the  riling 
of  laft  Seflion.  But  thefe  involved  no 
degree  of  culpability  on  the  Manageriof 
the  war.  He  faw  the  reverfes  in  the  de 
relidlion  of  our  Allies,  and  in  the  unpi 
ralleled  exertions  of  our  enemies.  He 
faid  he  fhould  not  be  funprized,  thrugh 
it  be  infitird  on  that  all  the  calamities 
were  foretold.  It  is  moA  true,  it  was 
foretold,  that  our  Allies  would  forfake  u<, 
and  that  th«  enemy  would  make  unex¬ 
ampled  efforts  :  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
predidl^evil,  and  when  the  predidlinns  are 
jiiHified  by  the  event,  it  affords  matter 
of  eafy  triumph.  VVe  alfo  have  had  our 
prediiflions,  which  alfo  have  been  fulfilled. 

When  the  Republic  came  forward  to 
public  view  with  Co'offal  Arength,  with 
one  hand  grafping  the  treafiire  and  the 
property  of  the  nation,  and  with  the 
other  (bedding  the  blood  of  its  ritizrni, 
we  predidled  that  it  would  diffolve  in  a- 
iiarchy.  The  prefent  fvAem,  which  is 
called  a  fvAem  of  Moderatifm,  diflVis 
from  Jacobinifm  only  in  power.  It  re 
tains  ail  the  hoAile  and  diabolical  princi 
pics  which  made  the  former  deteftahle; 
and  it  has  loA  all  the  energy  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  permanent.  The  expenditure  of 
France,  fince  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  has  amounted  to  the  enormnus  fum 
of  it6,ooo,oool.  Sterling  annually,  and 
this  has  been  raifed  by  rapacity  and  ex¬ 
tortion.  The  value  of  Affignats  has  hern 
railed  beyond  the  ui'ual  rate,  and  pur 
chafeable  commodities  have  been  lover 
ed  in  their  price.  It  follows,  that  the 
fyAem  of  Moderatifm,  by  reducing  their 
Affignats,  and  railing  the  price  of  provi 
fions  to  their  ancient  Aandard,  muA  di 
roiniOi  the  refmirces  of  the  kingdom. 

He  reliedon  the  exhauHed  Aateofthelr 
finances,  and  in  our  refourcts,  which  are 
almoA  untouched,  and  in  the  inexiin- 
euilhable  Ipirit  of  Englilhmrn ;  and  in 
furh  reliance  he  thought  hinilelf  juflifi 
able  in  feconding  the  Addrefs. 

Mr  Wilberjnrce  next  rofe  up.  He  had 
made  the  prclent  queAion  a  fubjedl  of 
ferious  deliberation  ;  and  though  he  re- 
waiued  i«r  lumc  time  in  coufiderable 
sloubt} 
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ioubt,  hi*  decifion  obliged  him  to  differ 
from  thofe  with  whole  fentimrnts  he  u- 
fuallv  acquicl'ced.  Hi*  honourable  friend, 
Mr  Canning,  infifted,  that  the  difference 
between  thr  citciimftance*  oftheprefent 
and  laft  reflion  were  trivial;  but  it  furely 
is  not  a  fmall  dilT.-rence,  that  jaenbin- 
ifn  hai  now  expired,  that  the  fupporter* 
o‘  the  former  arbitrary  meafure*  are  cat 
off,  and  that  the  powerful  confederacy 
with  which  we  were  then  leagued  i*  now 
no  more.  The  State*  of  Holland  and  of  the 
Empire  ftieJ  for  peace ;  and  the  King  of 
Pruffti,  from  whom  ire  expedled  ample 
fuccoun,  had  withdrawn  hi*  troop*  from 
the  field.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
lilt  campaign  we  were  ab'e  to  bring  a 
greater  force  into  the  field  than  at  any 
l•rmer  period,  and  this  we  can  never  do 
again  ;  and  yet  France  ha*  been  able  to 
repel  all  our  attacks ;  and  when  we 
^  fwept  them  from  Holland,  they  returned 
like  the  reflux  of  the  ocean. 

If  there  has  been  no  mifmanagement 
in  the  laff  campaign,  the  argument  in 
favour  of  peace  becomes  ftronger  than 
before ;  under  all  the  changes  of  men 
and  meafure*  in  France,  the  army  has 
,  continued  firmly  attached  to  one  caufe. 

I  Our  powerful  refources  will  enfure  u* 
pe^ce  on  honourable  term* ;  and  though 
that  peace  may  be  infecure,  yet  the 
danger  of  profecuting  the  war  much 
more  than  counterbalances  this  infreu* 

'  rity.  Could  a  counterrevolution  be 
fffc(£led,  he  would  vote  for  perfifting  in 
the  war ;  but  the  revolution  has  now 
continued  upwards  of  five  years,  and 
a  numerous  and  rifing  generation  look 
with  horror  and  deteilatioa  on  the  an* 
sitnt  government. 

He  much  diffrufled  the  aflertion  of 
the  Hon.  Gentleman,  that  France  was 
drained  of  her  refources.  By  looking 
into  the  hiftory  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
laft  century,  it  would  be  found  that 
[  much  blood  and  treafure  had  been  wafted 
I  from  this  erroneous  idea.  God  forbid 
I  that  we  could  bring  our  forces  into  ac* 

!  tinn  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  can ; 
j  they  are  even  ftronger  than  before,  inaf- 
j  much  as  oppreffion  and  tyranny  have 
given  place  to  a  fyftcm  to  which  the 
people  are  more  attached.  He  therefore 
thought  that  peace  might  and  ought  to 
be  concluded,  and  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  addrefs  to  that  effedf. 

Mr  Duncombe  feconded  the  motion. 

Mr  Wyndham,  »be  Secretary  at  War, 
went  into  a  difcullon  of  the  different  ar¬ 
guments  of  the  Hon.  Gent,  who  had  mo¬ 
ved  the  auendmeot.  It  had  beep  ailed* 


ged  by  him  that  the  armies  of  the  enemy 
were  too  powerful,  and  that  therefore 
we  ought  to  make  peace.  But  was  that 
a  language  which  ought  to  be  held  by 
any  man  who  had  a  remaining  fentimenc 
of  courage  or  magnanimity  within  him  i 
There  were  fome  thinga  in  which  he 
thought  it  would  be  wife  in  us  even  to 
copy  the  example  of  the  French,  and 
that  was  their  j^rfevercncc  and  vigour. 
Did  they  relax  when  their  armies  were 
driven  back  from  Aix  la  Chapelle 
within  their  own  country  i  Did  they 
abate  their  mighty  and  enterprifing  in* 
duftries  on  thii  event?  No;  they  re* 
turned  with  frefh  vigour  to  the  charge. 
And  ought  Britons  to  be  outdone  by 
them  in  any  feature  of  fortitude  ?  II* 
could  not  difmifs  this  point  without  re* 
marking  on  the  Hon.  mover  of  the  ad* 
drefs’s  precife  fituation.  He  by  his  In¬ 
dividual  vote  had,  as  far  as  that  went, 
embarked  the  country  in  the  war.  Was 
it  now  fair,  having  fu  done,  at  a  crifisol; 
occafional  diftsfter  to  abandem  it? 

Mr  Banks  acknowledged  that  he  had 
voted  for  the  war  becaufe  he  thought 
it  juft  and  ncccfiary ;  bur  if  the  Conven¬ 
tion  could  not  be  diflblved,  it  was  mad* 
nefs  to  continue  the  war ;  and  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  Republican  government 
in  France  would  contimie  longer  than 
the  war  could  do.  Sooner  or  later  we 
muft  make  peace. 

Mr  Buxton  made  no  doubt  but  the 
proceedings  of  that  night  would  be.  re¬ 
ceived  with  acclamations  in  the  National 
Convention.  The  diftrefs  of  thli  coun¬ 
try  was  great  indeed,  he  himfelf  had 
feen  it ;  but  great  as  it  was,  rather  than 
proftrate  himl'elf  or  this  nation  at  the 
foot  of  the  Convention,  he  would  fpill 
every  drop  of  his  blood,  and  fpend  every 
pound  in  hia  pocket. 

Mr  Pitt  now  rofe  ;  he  remarked,  that 
fome  gentlemen  feemed  to  conceive  that 
the  fpeech  from  his  Majefty  pledged  the 
country  never  to  make  peace  with 
the  Republican  Government  of  France. 
The  fpeech  did  not  contain  any  fucH 
pledge.  He  conceived  that  no  peace 
ought  to  be  made  with  the  prefent  go¬ 
vernment  of  France,  nnlefs  the  preffure 
of  circumftanres  was  fo  great  as  to  ren¬ 
der  a  peace  abfolutely  necelTiry. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  prefent  rulers  cf 
France,  he  conceived  that  they  only  dif¬ 
fered  from  Roberfpiere  in  the  fami  de¬ 
cree  as  Roberfpiere  did  from  Briflbt,  who 
incited  the  war  againft  this  country. 

In  reply  to  thofe  who  wilhed  for  peace, 
kc  wh»t  ibit  of  peace  could  he 
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obtzincd  ?  Ought  this  country  to  learc 
the  French  in  pofTcflion  of  thr  AuUrian 
KetherUnds  ?  Couid  Great  Britain  give 
up  the  colonies  (he  has  conquered  (rom 
the  French  ?  No.  But  had  any  perfon 
a  right  to  (upjxtlc  that  the  French  will 
agree  to  thejiatu  quo  ?  They  had  not. 

Mr  Pitt  proceeded  now  to  a  long  and 
laboured  invcftigatioii  of  the  French  fi* 
nances,  which  he  attempted  to  prove 
were  in  fo  deranged  and  ruinous  a  fitua- 
tion,  as  to  be  unable  to  refill  the  rclbur- 
CCS  of  this  country. 

In  the  concluflon  of  his  fprech  he  faid, 
that,  if  this  country  Ihould  not  be  alCflcd 
Pruflla,  the  BritiSb  army  might  be  iii- 
crcaicd  to  fuch  an  amount  as  to  fupply 
the  deficiency,  and  to  atfl  with  more  c(> 
Icifl ;  that  France,  with  exhaufled  finan* 
ces  and  declining  refources,  would  thus 
be  unable  to  itlilt  the  force  which  Auf- 
tria  and  Great  Britain  could  biing  againil 
her  during  the  next  campaign. 

Mr  Fox,  after  having  exprclfed  his  fa- 
tisfa^tion  that  fume  Anicndment  had 
been  moved,  congtatulited  thole  gentle¬ 
men  who,  convinced  of  the  luinous  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  war,  had  determined  no 
longer  to  fuppoi  t  it. 

He  aircr'td,  in  oppofition  to  Mr  Pitt, 
that  the  Addrefs  did  pledge  the  country 
not  to  make  peace  with  the  prefent  Go- 
Tcrnmtnt  of  France,  except,  as  the  Mi- 
niller  faid,  in  a  cafe  of'abfolute  neceffity. 

He  alluded  to  the  difjfters  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  Hated  that  the  hillory  of  mo¬ 
dern  Europe  fuiniihed  no  inilance  of 
fuch  brilliant  vidlocies  as  the  French  had 
gained  during  the  campaign.  They  had 
(eized  all  the  Netherlands  and  half  of 
Holland,  all  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
part  of  Piedmont,  all  Navarre,  and  part 
•f  Catalonia. 

He  iniittcd  that  peace  with  France 
would  not  dcilroy  the  government  of 
this  country  ;  that  we  had  been  engaged 
ill  former  wars,  in  which  we  had  propo- 
fed  terms  of  peace,  and  that  this  propo- 
iiMon  had  never  been  attended  with  any 
degradation. 

He  aflirmed,  th.it  we  were  without 
allies,  that  the  Dutch  had  feceded ;  and 
the  King’s  fpcrch  made  no  mention  of 
any  Alliances  that  had  been  concluded 
with  the  Continental  Powers.  He  inS- 
nuated  that  no  more  confidence  ouglit 
to  be  placed  in  Auitria  than  in  Pruflia. 
Alluding  to  the  fituaiion  of  .France,  he 
dated,  that  the  French  Republic  had 
loft  none  cf  its  vigour  fince  the  fall  of 
Roberfpitre  ;  that  the  French  were  not 
dilTaffc^ed  i  that  no  inlurrcdlions  exiit- 


ed  now  at  Lyons,  Bourdeau.r,  ©r  I4 
Vendee. 

He  exprelTcd  a  doubt,  whether  the  ac 
quifition  of  Curfica  would  do  good  tu 
the  caufe. 

.Adverting  to  the  appointment  of  Eirl 
Spencer,  in  the  room  of  the  Ear!  of  Chat¬ 
ham,  he  commented  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  trade  of  the  country  had  bet* 
nrgicdled. 

He  concluded  by  moving,  as  an 
mendment  tp  Mr  Wilberforce’s  motion, 
that  the  words  “  recent  events  that  had 
occurred  in  France”  (hould  be  omitted. 
The  rcafon  of  this  motion  was,  that  he 
conceived  any  allufion  to  the  events  that 
had  taken  place  in  France  irrelevant. 

Mr  Dundas  faid,  that,  on  the  fubjedi 
of  the  Weft  ladies,  and  the  other  mat¬ 
ters  introduced  in  the  debate,  he  Ihou’d 
be  ready  to  give  anfwers  when  they  came 
again  before  the  Houfe  ;  but,  atthatiai. 
hour,  he  declined  entering  on  them.  In 
juftification  of  the  late  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  however,  he  begged  to  lay 
few  words. 

At  no  period  hat}  our  navy  been  en 
crealed  with  more  rapidity  and  ability, 
or  had  it  been  more  luperior  to  that  of 
the  enemy,  or  more  I’uccefsful.  During 
Earl  Chatham’s  naval  adminiftration  wl 
had  taken  or  deftroyed  io  fliios  of  the 
line  ;  30  frigates  of  upw'ards  of  51  guns  • 
8  frigates  of  lefs  force,  and  18  other  vei 
fcis  of  war  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
French  had  only  taken  and  deftroyed  of 
our  (hips,  one  of  the  line ;  two  frigates 
of  more  than  3  a  guns;  one  fmaller  fri 
gate,  and  16  other  (hips  of  war.  When 
ever  an  oppoitunity  had  offered,  our  ua 
vy  had  triumphed,  atid  they  could  do  no 
more. 

Soon  after  four  o’clock  the  Houfe  di 
vided,  when  there  appeared. 

For  the  amendment  -  *  73 

Againil  it  -  -  -  34S 

The  original  Addrefs  was  then  put, 
and  carried. 

Vic.  31.  The  5^aXrrread  a  letter  from 
Lord  Hood,  in  which  hU  Lordfl.ip  ex- 
prefled  the  deep  Icnfe  ofthchonourwhich 
the  Houfe  confer  red  by  itsvotcof  Tharkr 

Sir  FJward  Knntchbull  brought  up 
the  report  of  the  Addrefs,  whicti  was 
read  a  firft  and  fecoud  time,  and  agreed 
to.— Aiijourntd. 

yan.  I,  1 795. Lord  Stepferd  reported 
that  the  King  ha<l  appointed  that  day  ae 
3  o’clock  to  leceive  the  Addrefs. 

On  his  Majefty’s  fpeech  being  read, 
the  n  otion  for  granting  a  fupply  was  or¬ 
dered  tu  be  cvulldcred  next  day. 

a.  On 
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».  On  tlie  motion  of  Mr  tlie  f^r  from  this  rrftraint  continuing  only  till 
Houfc  rcfolved  itr<.lf  into  a  commit-  the  limited  timr,  that  even  then  it  would 
tee  of  fitj>uly,  MrfHcbart  in  the  chair;  be  necelTtry  to  renew  it.  To  juftify  thit 
iiul  his  M.  jetty’s  rptcch  was  referred  to,  meafure,  they  not  only  had  recourfe  to 
when  it  was  moved,  “  a  I'upply  be  grant-  all  the  methods,  in  which  they  were  fo 
tiitohis  Majefty,”  which  patted,  and  convirfant,  of  alarming  about  pretended 
the  report  ordered  to  be  received.  plots  and  conTpiraclci  of  their  own  ma- 

5.  Air  Tr/ft// moved  for  papers  relative  king,  but  proceeded  even  audacioully  to 
to  the  IVulhan  fubfidy  ;  he  thought  no  call  in  ouettion  the  dc:'ifions  of  a  jury, 
time  fitter  than  the  prel'ent  to  enquire  If  the  lyufc  did  not  avail  itfelf  of  the 
what  ii'.ttallricnts  were  paid.  profent  moment  for  rc>-!aimitig  that  fa- 

Thr  Cl-ani  fllor  '{f  llx  Excheqiisr  had  cred  right  of  Britons,  and  fuficred  itfelf 
BO  objedlion  to  fatisfy  the  Hoii.  Gentle-  to  be  influenced  by  the  artful  pretences 
man.  'l‘i>c  latt  iiifta'.irnent  was  in  the  wliich  could  never  fail,  they  refign  the 
ninnth  of  Sf  prrmhtr  latt  ;  and  the  fuin,  hopes  of  its  being  ever  retailed;  in  no 
given  to  hi>  rrufTian  Majtfty  altogether,  poflibic  tttuation  can  pretence  be  want- 
was  i.aoo.cooV.  mg.  If  you  take  advantage  of  this  peri- 

Mr  'Jrkyll  wittird  to  know  from  the  od  to  demand  it,  when  the  vrrriittts  of 
Chancellor  of  the  £xc*kcqucr  what  nuin-  juries  pronounced  conl'piracies  to  have  no 
her  of  troops  had  betn  luppiicd  by  the  cxittence,  the  ready  aiifwer  will  be,  that 
king  of  IViittia  ;  and  ma<!e  a  motion  now,  when  their  vigour  and  tiic  powers 
to  that  f  urpofe,  together'  with  the  inoiiou  with  which  they  were  intrufted  have  fuc- 
for  papers  on  the  treaty.  reeded  in  liippreding  them,  yon  are  de- 

CLancellor  of  the  Exchequer  faid,  firous  to  take  away  the  means  of  defend- 
ihtrc  was  no  official  account  of  the  num-  ing  the  Conftitution,  and  holding  the 
Icr ;  futb  as  had  been  tranlmitted  fhoald  fword  over  the  fediiious,  refrain  demand- 
be  Isi'l  before  the  U  nife.  ing  it  till  they  can  get  f'omc  man  con- 

Mr  I'ux  faid,  it  was  hardly  poCible  to  dtmned,  and  their  caufe  is  for  ever  tri¬ 
be  ignorant  of  the  fcfvices  pertormed  for  umphant.  The  confpiracy  is  then  ptov- 
the  furns  given  ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  eJ.  Then  view  if  in  time  of  war,  and 
the  Houfe  to  make  an  enquiry.  they  will  fay,  l^ow  can  you,  in  a  period 

The  Chantelhr  of  tie  Exchequer  faid,  of  danger  and  trouble,  withdraw  from  us 
that  no  official  account  could  as  yet  be  that  confidence  which  you*  gave  to  us  in 
given.  The  quettion  wa  then  put,  when  the  tranquillity  of  peace  ?  Demand  it  in 
the  Houle  divided  ;  for  Mr  JtkylL’s  mo-  time  of  peace,  and  they  will  reprefent, 
tion  33,  againtt  it  lie.  that  you  are  depriving  them  of  their  re- 

Kr  ShenJciK  iotrodiired  a  motion  for  fource,  prccifely  when  the  evil-minded 
the  repeal  of  the  fulpcnfion  of  the  Ha-  are  expofetl  to  French  machinations,  and 
beas  Corpus  Adh,  fy  preniiftne,  that,  elated  by  their  fuccefs.  Thus  mutt  there 
however  gturlemen  ii.ight  dilTer  either  be  fome  reafon  or  other  to  continue  the 
pofi;ively  or  in  flight  lhadrs,  upon  differ-  fyftem  of  opprefTion.  The  ground  upon 
ea:  points  of  opinion,  or  on  particular  which  the  late  Bill,  for  fulpending  the 
mealures,  thit  to  which  hi  now  called  Habeas  Corpus  AiSl  was  obtained,  was 
their  atten  ion  was  one,  which  (hould  that  of  a  traiterous  and  detettable  con- 
unite  all  their  fuft'-ages,  and  remove  fpiracy  having  been  faid  to  exift  in  the 
I  ail  Pjopofi'-ion.  To  fome  it  would  no  country.  But  this  coiiPpiracy  did  not 
doujt  occur,  that  no  great  injury  could  now  exift  ;  beraufe  the  verdidls  of  the 
infe  f.-om  the  continuance  oi  a  meafure,  juries  who  tried  the  perfons  for  High 
which  mutt  legally  expire  on  the  ift  of  Treafon  had  entirely  negatived  every  i» 
February;  but,  if  it  was  even  certain  dea  of  a  confpiracy,  and  had  declared  the 
that  it  would  exift  no  longer,  he  would  perfons  fo  tried  innocent.  He  was  rea- 
!  Kill  iiifift  upon  the  prec-dir.t  that  Dri-  dy  to  admit,  that  there  were  lilicllous  and 
Ions  fh-iuld  not  give  their  defeendents  violet  writings  brought  forward  on  the 
the  example  of  I’.isiih  acq’i'efcence  ;  and  trials  in  evidence  ;  and  that  many  per- 
hew  anxious  mult  every  man  be  for  the  fons  were  proved  to  be  difaffedlcd  to  go- 
I  removal  of  this  grievance,  when  he  told  vernment :  but  he  denied  that  any  of 
them  they  were  at  nfjc  upon  the  quef-  thefe  things  juftified  the  late  Bill,  lie 
lion,  whether  this  bletliag  was  ever  a-  then  went  over  all  the  feveral  fteps taken 
gain  to  be  rcilored  to  Britons.  They  had  by  Minifters  fince  May  1 791,  in  order  to 
heard  one  of  the  th-eeJoecretaries  of  State  flop  feditious  praftices,  and  contended 
alFert  in  a  former  debate,  that  the  pre-  that  the  whole  was  a  fc heme  to  create  an 
Lll  toliditba  of  a^iiirs  was  fuuh.  iha*  aiard  ia  the  country.  He  reprobated 
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the  fyftem  of  fpie*  and  informera,  who 
went  about  to  encourage  and  Itimulate 
that  fcdition  which  they  were  to  make  a 
ttpoit  of;  and  a  Minilier  who  encoura¬ 
ged  them  niufl  luve  no  knowledge  of  the 
count!*)’,  except  from  them.  He  did  not 
deny  but  that  there  were  many  difaffec* 
ted  pet  font  in  the  country ;  but  were  the 
reiuediea  pratnifed  likely  to  check  them  ? 
He  concluded  with  moving,  <*  That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  *0  repeal 
the  late  Adi  for  fulpcnding  the  Habcai 
Corpus  Adi.” 

Air  Wjndkam  faid,  he  could  not  for¬ 
bear  remarking  that  the  Hon.  gentleman 
had  faid  that  the  perfont  tried  were  com¬ 
pletely  innocent,  becaufe  they  are  ac(|uit- 
tcd.  Does  he  mean  then  totally  to  diiVe- 
gard  the  prefumption  of  the  grand  or  ac- 
Lufing  jury  ?  Setting  tbit  a&de,  it  there 
any  doubt  but  that  the  verdidl  of  a  jury 
pronounces  only  that  the  parries  were 
rot  in  a  legal  fenfe  guilty  ?  But  thete  it 
a  vail  medium  between  legal  guilt  and 
moral  innocence;  and  bciide,  there  might 
be  various  Aages  even  of  legal  guilt  ibort 
of  the  fpecifiic  charge  brought  againll 
them.  As  a  Irgidative  body,  however, 
we  are  not  to  feck  the  verdidl  of  a  juiy 
to  guide  us ;  we  mult  look  to  prefump¬ 
tion  and  probability,  and  govern  our  con* 
dudl  by  their  evidence.  It  is  aiked. 
Where  is  the  confpiracy  ?  and  its  exiit- 
cncc  IS  denied  becaufe  there  is  not  legal 
and  technical  ptoof.  It  it  contended, 
that  thereit  no  danger,  becaufe  the  danger 
hap|>ent  not  to  fall  within  the  precife  line 
of  former  example.  Whereat  the  dan¬ 
ger  now  it  entirely  of  the  novel  kind.  A 
Dew  order  of  things  it  looked  for,  and 
every  previous  right  and  cflablifhed  law 
it  regarded  at  antiquated  prejudice,  and 
inimical  to  the  intcrefls  of  the  people. 
But,  can  gentlemen,  alter  expatiating  on 
the  ptecife  limits  of  ancient  treafon,  turn 
llrort  round  and  fay,  that  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger,  becaufe  it  is  not  precifely  of  that 
kind,  which  ancient  experience  pointed 
out,  and  guarded  againh?  In  thole  days, 
the  life  of  the  monarch  was  in  danger 
diredlly,  and  that  offence  was  dreaded 
and  guarded  againll.  Now  we  have  to 
look  to  the  bale  and  infidious  incitement 
of  the  lower  orders  as  the  prevailing  vice. 
Every  bad  and  refUefs  paffion  is  called 
forth,  under  pretences  of  right  and  rea- 
fon.  The  natural  and  inevitable  refllrlT- 
iiefs  and  dillrefs,  which  is  inljercnt  in  our 
nature  under  all  government,  is  made  the 
ground  of  accufatien  againft  that,  which 
fecures  to  us  the  leaft  proportion  of  thofe 
evils,  which  never  exilled  in  one  com¬ 


munity.  1  mean  not  to  iirpitte  any  cei). 
fure  to  the  jurymen  who  acquitted  the 
perfons  accufed,  as  the  charge  w-s  app*. 
rently  remote  irora  the  death  of  his  Ma- 
jelly ;  and  plain  and  hone  11  men  are  not 
always  poflelTrd  of  that  Arength  and 
fearch  of  undrrAanding,  which  is  nrcrfli. 
ry  to  detedl  cunning  and  concerted  fraud. 
We  llate  that  there  have  been  plans  and 
views,  call  them  confpiracies,  or  by  any 
other  name,  of  the  moA  mifehievous  ns* 
ture,  to  Air  up  and  incite  the  poor  to 
diflatisfadlion  and  tumult,  and  finally  to 
mfurrciAion  and  plunder.  But  who  Ihajf 
want  converts,  who  tells  the  poor  that 
the  rich  are  ufurpert,  and  that  they  have 
a  right  to  reprifals?  Should  this  be  laid 
only  to  exift  in  theory,  we  recur  to  the 
pradlice  of  a  grea{  nation,  who  had  more 
than  realized  the  moA  terrible  expec* 
tations  of  the  moA  timid.  The  main 
quellionbi tween  us  now  is,  whether  thefe 
alTociations  honsllly  aud  really  propul'rd, 
however  erroneoufly,  p  Parliamentary 
reform,  as  it  is  called,  nr,  under  that 
pretence,  the  utter  iubverlion  of  the 
ConAitution?  Let  any  man  look  to 
the  evidence  on  the  late  trials,  and  fay 
honcAly  from  his  heart,  «hicb  was  in 
vjew. 

After  a  very  long  debate,  in  which 
feveral  Members  Ijioke  on  each  fide  of 
the  queAion,  and  which  laAed  till  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  Houfe  di¬ 
vided  ;  for  the  motion  41,  agaioA  it 
185.— Adjourned. 

7.  Mr  Lambton  moved  for  a  return  of 
all  the  foreign  troops  in  Britilh  pay; 
and  a  return  of  thofe  men  who  had  been 
killed,  or  died,  among  the  troops  fur- 
.nilhed  to  this  country  by  the  Eledlor  of 
Hanover,  the  Landgrave  of  Heffe  Caf- 
fel,  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  and  the 
Landgrave  of  DarmAadt.  He  thought 
this  motion  necclTary,  becaufe  he  had 
been  informed  this  country  gave  30I. 
for  every  man  belonging  to  theic  powers, 
who  was  either  killed  or  had  died; 
and  that  a  number  had  already  been 
killed,  the  exptnee  of  which  amounted 
to  1 60, coot. 

The  Cb*ncellor  of  Okc  Exchequer  had 
no  objedlion  to  grant  the  papers  moved 
for ;  with  refpedl  to  30I.  given  for  every 
man  killed,  the  Hon.  Gentieniaii  was 
milinformed,  and  he  was  equally  wrong 
in  the  fum  which  he  had  calculated. 
The  motion  whs  carried. 

Colonel  Maitland  moved  for  a  return 
of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  milTiDg,  of 
the  Britilh  armyj  during  the  laA  cam' 
paign.  The  moiioa  was  carried. 

•  *  Tke 
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Tie  Houfe  then  refolted  itfelf  into  a  viz.  the  inhabitantt  of  the  Tower  dif- 


Coinmittee  of  Supply  t  and  the  qurftion 
bring  put,  that  there  be  granted  to  hit 
Mijrlty  100,000  feamen,  including 
15,000  marinet,  for  the  fervice  of  the 
year  1*95,  Mr  M.  Roinnfon  complained 
ef  the  imperfect  Uate  of  the  navy.  Our 
dipt  did  not  fail  fo  fall  as  thofe  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  there  was  an  inequality  in 
their  failing,  which  caufed  officers  to  be 
brought  to  Cuurt>martials,  whofe  Ihips 
happened  to  be  flower  in  coming  up  than 
others. 

The  Hon.  Copt,  Berkeley  thought  it  in- 
nimbeni  on  him,  as  a  naval  officer,  to 
lay  fomething  to  what  had  dropped  from 
the  Hon.  Gentleman.  He  agieed  that 
ffline  of  our  (hips  did  nut  fail  fo  well  as 
others ;  but  our  fleet,  taken  as  a  body, 
failed  as  well  as  theF  rench  fleet ; 
nor  did  our  (hips  fail  worfe  than  they 
formerly  had  done.  A  quettion  of  this 
fort  ought  not  to  be  taken  up  at  this  pc* 
riod,  when  we  were  engaged  in  a  war. 
He  would  confefs  that  our  (hips  might 
be  belter  failors  than  they  are,  if  men  of 
fcience  were  invited  to  fuperintend  the 
confiruiflion  of  them,  if  rewards  were 
held  out  for  the  beil  models  ;  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  models  of  the  French  (hips 
were  better  than  ours  ;  but  we  had  better 
heads  and  hands,  and  our  (hips  were 
made  (Ironger.  He  believed,  if  this  idea 
was  thrown  out,  that  we  (hould  have 
fiiips  altogether  better  than  thofe  of  any 
Other  power. 

The  debate  terminated  in  an  uninter* 
efting  converfation,  in  which  various 
Members  took  a  (hare.  The  queflion 
was  then  put  and  carried,  and  the  report 
ordered  to  be  received  the  next  day. 
.\djourned. 

13.  The  Speaker  reported  the  anfwer 
of  Sir  “John  Jervis  and  Sir  Charles  Crey 
to  the  vote  of  thanks  of  laft  Scilion. 

The  Land-tax  Bill  being  in  a  Com¬ 
mittee, 

Mr  f^ofe  prefented  a  claufe  in  favour 
of  officers  and  their  widows,  who  re* 
oeive  penflons,  &c.  which,  after  a  (hort 
converfation  between  Mr  Role  and  Al¬ 
derman  Curtis,  was  received.  Adjourned. 

14.  Mr  Hobart  brought  up  the  report 
of  the  Committee  upon  the  Land-tax 
Bdl. 

Mr  Alderman  Curti>  faid,  that  the 
claufe  introduced  yeftciday  by  the  Hon. 
gentleman  below  him  (Mr  Rofe,)  for 
exempting. the  penfions,  granted  to  na¬ 
val  officers  wounded  in  his  Majefty's 
fervice,  from  the  Land-tax,  would  ma¬ 
terially  injure  a  part  of  his  coiiflitueius, 


trtdf ;  for,  thefe  penfions  being  now  af- 
felTcd  in  that  diftridf,  this  claufe  would, 
of  courfe,  inettafe  the  rate  ot  the  Land^ 
tax  in  it. 

Mr  Rofe  replied,  that  by  law  thefe 
penfions  ought  to  be  afTelTcd  in  the  dif- 
tridl  where  rhey  are  paid  ;  which  being 
at  Somerfet  Houfe,  they  of  courfe  (hould 
be  afTefTcd  In  the  dutchy  of  Lancatler  t 
therefore  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tower 
dillridl  could  not,  in  faiff,  be  at  all  aff  di¬ 
ed  by  the  claufe  he  had  introduced. 
But,  if  any  prt  per  claufe  could  be  intro¬ 
duced  next  year  to  relieve  that  part  of 
the  worthy  Aldermau’s  conftituents,  he 
would  not  oppofe  it.  The  Bill  was  thea 
ordered  to  be  read  the  third  time  to-moi- 
row.  Adjourned. 

ENGLAND. 

London  Gazettes. 

Admiralty-Offiee^  a6  Feb.  179J. 

It  being  probable  that  feveral  Captains 
and  Lieutenants  of  the  navy  willbr  want¬ 
ed  to  regulate  the  men  that  may  be  raif- 
ed  in  the  (cveral  counties  and  fea-poits 
of  this  kingdom,  in  confequence  u(  the 
bills  now  under  the  confideratiun  of  Par¬ 
liament  for  railing  feamen  and  landmen 
for  the  fervice  of  his  Mijefty’s  navy,  it  is 
the  diredVion  of  the  Lords  Coramifli'iners 
of  the  Admiralty,  that  fuch  Captains, 
Commanders,  and  Lieutenants  of  the  na¬ 
vy,  upon  half-pay,  as  aredefiioiis  of  being 
employed  irpon  the  fervice  above-mci'- 
tioned,  do  immediately  tranfmit  to  this 
Office  their  names  and  places  of  abode. 

Pb.  Stephens. 

Hor/e-Guardst  »8  February  1795. 

A  di/patch,  dated  Rheine,  February  nth. 
I79t»  ’which  the  following  is  an  ex¬ 
tras,  has  been  received  by  bis  Rctrl 
Highnefs  the  Dttke  of  York  from  Lieu¬ 
tenant- General  Harcourt,  and  commu¬ 
nicated  by  his  Royal  Highntfs  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  one  of  his 
Majeflfs  Principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

I  Had  the  honour  to  inform  your  Royal 
Highnefs,  in  a  tetter  dated  tx  Jan.  frorn 
Deventer,  of  the  arrival  of  the  troops  in 
their  cantonments  behind  the  Yfn-I,  Tli« 
froft  having  precluded  all  communica¬ 
tion  with  England  Cnee  that  time,  it  has 
been  out  of  my  power  to  acquaint  you  of 
the  movements  which  have  (ince  taken 
place,  and  it  is  only  within  thefe  two  or 
three  days  that  tho  thaw  again  oficrs  » 
pruipcdt  of  its  being  open, 
r  iBb 
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In  confeqnence  of  the  arrangement* 
made,  in  conjundllon  with,  and  in  piir* 
fuance  of  General  Wallmoden’a  ordtrs, 
to  place  the  army  in  cantonment*  behind 
the  Ems,  we  marched  on  the  a7th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  from  Deventer  and  the  reft  of  the 
cantonments  on  the  Yftel,  leaving  Lieu¬ 
tenant  -  General  Abercromby  with  the 
Guards  and  Colonel  Strutt’s  brigade,  the 
advanced  polls  ftiil  remaining  at  Apple- 
dorn,  Low,  &c.  to  take  the  neceffary 
fteps  for  the  removal  of  the  lick,  ftores, 
and  provifions,  and  for  the  deftrudlion 
of  whatever  of  the  latter  could  not  be 
conveyed.  Lieutenant-General  Aber¬ 
cromby  was  to  march  the  next  day,  and 
I  am  happy  to  fay,  that  by  the  exertions 
which  were  made,  and  principally  by 
thofe  of  Lieutenant -Colonel  Brownrigg, 
which  on  this,  as  well  as  on  all  other  oc- 
cafions,  have  been  of  the  tnoft  ellcntial 
fervice,  the  number  of  fick,  left  at  De¬ 
venter,  Zwell,and  Zutphen,  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  fix  hundred,  moil  of  whoie  cafes 
would  not  admit  of  removal ;  Major 
M'Murdo,  with  a  Captain,  two  fubal- 
terns,  and  the  neceffary  medical  atten¬ 
dants,  was  left  in  charge  of  them.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  ftores  were  removrd 
or  deftroyed.  The  ammunition,  which 
bad  been  brought  from  Arnheim  to 
Doefburg,  has  likewife,  in  great  part, 
been  got  off,  and  is  now  at  Bcntheim. 

The  firft  column  arrived  at  and  near 
Ilalten  on  the  17th,  marched  from  thence 
to  Delden  on  the  i8:h,  and  proceeded 
on  the  tqth  to  Oldenfaal.  On  the  30th 
they  arrived  at  and  near  Bentheim.  Ge¬ 
neral  Coates’s  brigade  had  marched  lome 
days  fooiier,  and  was  then  cantoned  at 
Skuttorpe,  Rhrine,  and  other  places, 
near  and  behind  the  Ems. 

General  Abercromby’s  corps  arrived 
at  Oldenfaal  on  the  30th  and  31ft,  and 
the  advanced  polls  were  withdrawn  to 
this  fide  of  Deventer,  and  pufted  at  Del¬ 
den,  Almela,  and  other  villages  on  that 
front.  I  am  lorry  to  add,  that  the  troops 
on  their  march  fuffered  confiderab'y,  not 
only  from  the  badnefs  of  the  roads  and 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  but  like- 
wife  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  cover 
for  the  men. 

Korfe  Cunrds,  a  8  Feb.  I795. 

Ut  letter  from  Alajor  General  Sir  Adam 
H'illiamjbn,  K.  B.  dated  famaica,  the 
%Otb  of  December  1794,  of  <ujhicb  the 
foiUvjing  is  an  extraAf  has  been  re- 
eeh'ed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dun- 
das,  one  o  f  bis  Majefly  s  Principal  Se~ 
cretaries  of  State. 

1  have  the  hoaaur  to  laclofe  the  copy 


of  a  letter  to  Brigadier-General  Horneck, 
from  Captain  Grant  of  the  13th  regi. 
ment,  who  commanded  at  Biazeton  in  i 
St  Domingo,  when  attacked  by  three  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  Brigands,  of  at  leall  1000 
men.  The  garrilbn  confilled  of  not  more 
than  11(7  men.  Captain  Grant  and  his 
two  Lieutenants,  Lieutenant  Clunes  of 
the  Royals,  and  Lieutenant  Hamilton  o{ 
the  asd  regiment,  merit  every  attention 
that  can  be  Ihewn  them.  They  were  all 
three  feverely  wounded  early  in  the  at¬ 
tack  ;  but  tied  up  their  wounds,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  defend  the  poft.  It  has  been  1 
gallant  defence,  and  does  them  great  ho¬ 
nour. 

Captain  .M‘Kiver,  of  the  brig  Man’, 
has  been  of  infinite  fervice.  1  had  fta* 
tinned  armed  veffels  off  Bizzeton  and 
Tiberoon,  and  they  have  contributed 
effcntully  to  the  prefervation  uf  theft 
polls. 

SIR,  Bizzeton,  5  Dec.  1794, 

I  Have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that 
between  the  hours  of  four  and  five  this 
morning,  immediately  as  the  moon  fet, 
the  two  polls  at  this  place  were  attack¬ 
ed  by  three  columns  almoft  at  the  fame 
moment,  commencing  by  an  attempt  m 
the  Redan,  which  was  followed  by  0- 
thers  from  the  old  mill-houfc,  and  on 
the  work  conflrudled  on  the  oppofite 
hill. 

The  enemy  advanced  perfedlly  filent, 
and  in  fuch  fecrecy'  that  they  were  clufe 
under  the  works  before  they  were  difeo- 
vered;  but  having  had  the  garrifon  un¬ 
derarms  forlbme  hours,  as  is  cuftomary, 
and  the  militia  being  in  leadinefsOn  their 
polls,  the  enemy  met  with  an  iiiflant 
check. 

After  an  ineffedlual  attack  of  about 
three  quarters  ul  an  hour,  and  day-l'ght 
breaking  fall  upon  them,  they  rctieated, 
carrying  with  them  their  wounded,  and 
(as  is  fuppofed)  many  of  their  dead,  as 
37  bodies  only  were  found. 

I  ftiould  not  do  jullice  to  his  Majefty’s 
troops,  both  officers  and  men,  under  my 
command,  if  1  did  not  acquaint  you,  Sir, 
with  what  cool  and  determined  fpirit 
they  conduifted  themfclTcs  on  thi*  occa- 
fion  ;  to  the  former,  Lieutenants  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  duties,  1  am  particularly  iiidrbt- 
ed  for  their  exertions,  though  I  am  fur¬ 
ry  to  fay  they  were  both  fcverciy  wound- 
ed. 

I  muft  alfo  thank  Captain  M'Kiver, 
of  the  brig  Mary,  for  the  conflant  ard 
Heady  fire  he  kept  up  during  the  whole 
of  tbc  a^ou. 
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’  I  have  the  honour  to  tranfmit  an  ac¬ 
count  of  killed  and  wounded,  and  am, 

J.Gra^t. 

Brig',  Gen.  Homed. 

Return  of  Killed  and  Wounded  at  Fort 
Bix-zetoa,  5  Dec.  1794- 
Flank  Corps — I  rank  and  file  killed  ;  i 
Captain,  I  Lieutenant,  i  ferjeant,  4 
rank  and  file,  wounded, 
ift  Royals — i  Lieutenant  wounded, 
ajd  Regiment — i  ferjeant  killed  ;  i  rank 
and  file  wounded. 

4i{l  ditto— 1  rank  and  file  killed;  a  rank 
and  file  wounded. 

Militia — a  rank  and  file  killed;  drank 
and  file  wounded. 

Total— I  Seijeant,  4  rank  and  file,  kil¬ 
led  ;  I  Captain,  a  Lieutenants,  1  fer¬ 
jeant,  13  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

Names  of  Officers  ^wounded. 

Flank  Corps-— Captain  Grant,of  the  13th 
grenadiers. 

Ditto — Lieutenant  Hamilton,  of  the  aid 
light  infantty. 

lA  Battalion  of  Royals— Lieutenant 
Clunes. 

Admiralty  Office,  7  March  1795. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Warren* 
Captain  of  his  Majefy's  Jhip  La  Po- 
mor.e,  to  Mr  Stephens,  dated  Cawfand 
Bay,  a  March  1 795. 

SIR, 

1  beg  you  will  inform  their  Lordfhipa, 
that  in  purfuance  of  their  orders,  I  put 
lo  fea  on  the  nth  of  February  paft,  with 
the  La  Pomone,  Galatea,  Anfon,  Artois, 
and  Duke  of  York  lugger.  The  weather 
becoming  thick,  with  frefh  breezes,  and 
a  heavy  fea,  on  the  f4th  the  Anfon  car¬ 
ried  away  her  main  top-maft,  which  o- 
bliged  me  to  heave-tn;  and  owing  to 
her  damages,  I  was  under  the  necclfitf 
of  bearing  down  the  two  following  days, 
as  Ihe  had  drifted  confiderably  to  lee¬ 
ward  ;  and  being  unable  to  repair  her 
defedls  at  fea,  I  ordered  Captain  Durham 
to  proceed  with  all  poffible  difpatch  to 
Plymouth. 

On  the  i8ih,  having  fell  in  with  three 
fail  of  th%  enemy’s  tranfports,  part  of  a 
convoy  bound  from  Brelt,  I  hauled  the 
wind  and  endeavoured  to  make  the  land; 
and  on  the  aiR,  the  light-houfe  on  Ifle 
of  Oleron  bearing  S.  E.  by  E.  I  difeo- 
vered  a  frigate  and  twenty  fail  of  veflcis 
under  convoy,  clofe  in  with  the  (bore, 
many  of  them  under  American,  Danilh, 
and  Swedilh  colours.  I  purfued  them 
half  way  up  the  Pcrtuls  D'Antioehe,  in 


fight  of  the  Ifle  of  Aix  ;  but  the  tide  o^ 
flood  fetting  ifrong  up,  and  the  wind 
right  in,  I  was  obliged  to  tack,  and  cap¬ 
tured  and  delfroyed  the  veifeis  in  the 
enclofed  lift.  1  underftand  the  frigate 
was  La  Neriade,  of  thirty-fix  guns,  i;s 
pounders,  with  tranfports  and  other  vef- 
ids  for  wine  and  ftores,  to  Rochfort  and 
Bourdeaux,  on  account  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  for  their  fleet.  On  the  16th,  the 
IQe  of  Groa  bearing  caft  fix  leagues,  I 
gave  chace  to  fix  Uil  of  veffels,  in  the 
N.  W.  At  nine  A.  M.  captured  the 
conventional  fehooner  La  Cunoule,  with 
the  five  others.  They  were  bound  to 
Nantz  from  Bicft,  with  doathiiig  for 
the  army. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  the  attention 
and  adivity  of  Captains  Keats  and  Mar¬ 
tin,  with  their  officers  and  men,  upon 
this  occaAon. 

I  arrived  here  this  day  with  the  Gala- 
tea  and  Artois,  and  fbali  ufe  every  dif¬ 
patch  in  completing  the  ihips  for  fervicc. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c. 

J.  B.  Warren. 

A  lift  of  tranfports  and  'cejfels  captured 
and  fent  to  England  by  the  fquadrott 
under  the  command  of  Sir  J.  B.  War¬ 
ren,  Bart.  K.  B.  between  the  t^th  and 
%(>th  of  February  1 795. 

Sloop  Le  Petit  Jean 
Brig  St  Pierre  * 

Ditto  Deux  Freres 
Ship  La  Petite  Mjgd.slene 
Le  pacquet  boat  Dc  Cayent 
Lugger  La  Liberte 
Schooner  La  Curieufi^(Conventioii- 
al)  eight  brafa  guns 
Ditto  La  Gteire 

Brig  tranfport  La  BIche  (Conven¬ 
tional) 

Total  nine.  J.  B.  Warren. 

A  lijl  of  tranfports  and  veffels  bound  /• 

.  Koebfort,  Bordeaux,  and  Nantz,  for 
ftores  and  wine  for  the  fleet,  on  account 
of  the  Convention,  and  deflroyed  by  the 
fquadron  under  the  command  of  Sir  J. 
Ji.  Warren,  Bart.  K.  B.  between  tbe^ 
llth  and  ihtb  of  February  1795* 

Burnt. 

Schooner  brig  La  DeCrte 
Brig  Three  Friends 
Brig  (Conventional  tranfport)  Tro'» 
Freres 

Brig  (dittO|)  Le  Gnerrier 
Brig  La  Liberte 
Brig  L’Efperance 
Lugger  Le  Patriote 

R  r  »  StuUltd. 


I 
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Scuttled. 

Tariff  La  Gralev  |  Brig  La  Pierre 
Brig  Jean  ct  Marie  |  Brig  L’Anne 
Total  eleven. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Grorre 
Buriton,  of  hit  Majejlf  s  Jhip  Lively,  to 
Mr  Stephens,  dated  Plymouth,  4  March. 
Having  received  orders  from  my  Lords 
Comndirioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  put 
niyfelf  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Stirling,  of  his  Majrfty’s  fli  p  Jafoii,  I 
have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  for 
their  Lr.rdihip’s  information,  that  I  fail¬ 
ed,  in  company  with  her,  on  the  a7th  of 
February,  from  Spithead,  and  that  on 
the  I  ft  of  ^Jarch  a  hard  gale  of  wind  arid 
thick  weather  from  S.  S.  £.  feparated 
us.  I  ufed  my  utmoft  endeavours  to 
gam  the  cruizing  ground,  in  order  to 
join  her  again.  At  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  »d  inftant,  Ulhant  then 
bearing  $.  £.  thirteen  leagues,  1  faw  a 
fail  coming  down  upon  me,  w  hich  I  foon 
erce.ved  to  be  an  armed  vtfTel,  and  gave 
er  chare.  At  twelve  o’clock  we  took 
jiofTcflion  of  her  ;  (he  proves  to  be  the 
^’£fpion,  of  eighteen  fix  pounders  and 
140 'men,  five  days  from  Brtft,  on  a 
j  ruize  in  perfeil  good  order,  lately  one 
*>(  his  Majefty’s  Hoops  of  war.  I  think 
fhe  is  a  very  dcfirable  vefiVl  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  as  (he  fails  well.  As  1  have 
many  prifoners  on  board,  J  hope  their 
Lordihips  will  approve  of  my  coming 
into  the  neareft  port  to  land  them.  With 
<htir  prrmilfiun  I  (hall  leave  her  for  the 
infpedlion  ot  the  officers  of  the  d<>ck-ysrd 
at  this  port.  I  have  the  honour  to  hr  <cc. 

Ccor^e  Buriton. 

Ilorfe  Guards,  10  March. 

A  D'lfpatch,  dated  0/nahruck  a 8  Feb. 
*795»  of  ‘uthich  the  folloejjing  is  an  ex~ 
trad,  has  been  received  by  his  fioyal 
Highnefs  the  Duke  of  York,  from  the 
Hon.  Lieut.  Grn.  Harcourt,  and  com¬ 
municated  by  his  Royal  Highnefs  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  one  of  bis 
Majejiy' s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State. 
I  lyofe  no  time  in  acquainting  your 
l^oyal  Highnefs,  that  on  the  a4th  inftant, 
t  he  enemy  advanced  in  force  upon  the 
pofts  of  Nienhuys  and  Velthuys,  which 
were  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Co- 
^tnel  Strutt,  and  occupied  by  the  loyal 
emigrants  and  a  detachment  of  Rohan 
and  Biiille’s  corps.  Thefe  yoops,  after 
the  tnoft  gallant  rrfiftance,  were  forced, 
with  the  lofi  of  about  one  hundred  killed 
and  wounded,  to  fall  back  upon  North- 
orri,  acd  iht  French  pccupicd  thofe  tye 


pofts  in  fome  force.  They  alfo  furprifej 
a  fmall  piquet  of  Salm  and  Hompel'cli 
huflars  in  Oldenfaul,  which  they  oc¬ 
cupied,  but  were  repulfed,  when  ad¬ 
vancing  on  this  fide  of  that  place — Lieut. 
Gen.  Abercromby,  who  commands  at 
Bcntheim,  ftcc.  intended  to  attack  and 
re-occupy  the  pofts  of  Nienhuys  and 
Velthuys.  This  meafure  was,  however, 
rendered  unneceflary  by  the  retreat  of  the 
French,  who  left  all  thofe  pofts  on  the 
t6th,  diredling  their  march  towards 
Herdenberg,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Strutt  im¬ 
mediately  re-occupied  them. 

The  laft  reports  we  have  received  ftate, 
that  the  enemy  arc  marching  their  troops 
from  Hardenbcrg,  and  Groeninguen  to¬ 
ward  Zwall,  and  that  they  have  even 
evacuated  Covoerden,  taking  with  them 
the  ammunition  and  part  of  the  cannon 
from  that  place. 

It  would  be  unjuft  in  the  extreme  n«t 
to  mention  the  particular  gallantry  and 
good  condudl  of  the  loyal  emigrants;—- 
they  have  fhown  it  in  every  inftance, 
and  particularly  in  this  laft,  in  which,  I 
am  forry  to  fay ,  they  have  had  four  officers 
and  above  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded. 
Major  M’Murdo,  and  the  other  officers 
left  with  the  lick,  have  been  fent  back, 
and,  1  am  h^py  to  add,  that  from  their 
reports,  our  lack  meet  with  the  heft  treat¬ 
ment  poflible  from  the  French. 

Horfe  Guards,  loth  March. 

A  Dlfpatch,  dated  Embden,  \Jl  March 
of  which  tlse  follo<wing  is  an  ev 
trad,  has  been  received  by  his  Royal 
Highnefs  fhe  Duke  of  York,  from  Ma¬ 
jor  Gen.  A.  Gordon,  and  communicated 
hr  his  Royal  Highnefs  to  the  Right  Hon, 
Henry  Dundas,  one  of  his  Mayfiyi 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

An  opportunity  for  England  offering 
this  moment,  and  of  which  Lieut.  Gen. 
Harcourt  cannot  avail  himfelf,  I  have 
the  honour  to  report,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  your  Royal  Highnefs,  that  the 
forej>olis,  under  the  command  of  Ma¬ 
jor  Gen.  Lord  Cathcart,  extending  from 
Fort  Bourtange  to  Neicue  Shanks,  weie 
attacked  and  drove  in,  with  fume  lofs, 
on  the  morning  of  the  a7th. 

I  am  informed  by  his  Lordihip,  that 
hevk'as  retiring  by  his  left  with  his  whole 
force  confiiling  of  Major  Gen.  David 
Dundas’s  brigade  of  cavalry,  the  6th  bri¬ 
gade  of  infantry,  with  fome  detachments 
of  foreign  troops,  and  intended  re-rrof- 
fing  the  river  Ems  at  Rhude  and  Mep- 
pen. 

!  alfo  undeiitand  that  the  fore-pofts  of 

the 
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the  left  were  drove  in  fome  days 
before,  but  1  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
any  particuliri. 


Admiralty  Office,  1 7  March. 

Qopy  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Burlton, 
commanding  his  MajeJlj' s  Jhip  Lively, 
to  Mr  Nepean,  dated  the  i^tb  injlanty 
Vjbant  South,  Half  Wejl,  13  leagues. 


1  be|t  you  will  acquaint  the  Lords 
Ciimmiinoners  of  the  Admiralij,  that, 
half  an  hour  paft  ttn  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing,  I  brought  the  French  frigate  La 
Tourferille,  of  30  guns  and  ayo  men,  to 
i£)ion  ;  and,  at  half  paft  one  o’clock,  I 
bad  the  fatisfad\ion  to  fee  her  furrrnder 
to  his  Majelly’s  (hip  Lively,  under  my 
fommand.  Our  lols  is  very  trifling  for 
fo  long  an  adlinn,  only  two  men  wound¬ 
ed.  The  eneAy’s  lots  is  16  killed  and 
tf  wounded.  1  am  forry  to  fay  I  fear 
Mr  Loftus  Oiwand  Bland,  the  third 
Lieutenant,  is  liktiy  to  Infe  his  left  eye, 
and  the  fervice  thereby  deprived  of  a  de- 
Icrving  young  officer. 

I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  their 
Lnrdihips  notice  Lieutenants  Jof.  R. 
Watibn  and  John  Maitland,  whofe  fpi- 
tited  and  fteady  example  encouraged  the 
men  to  do  their  duty  with  pleafure. 

Mr  James  Vetre,  the  mafter,  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  my  warroelt  thanks  for  the  great 
aflirtance  he  gave  me  during  the  fight. 
In  '.eed,  I  cannot  conclude  without  ob- 
lerving  the  o^ffiicers  and  crew  throughout 
behaved  with  that  determined  coolnefs 
and  bravery  that  muft  have  enfured  them 
faicefs.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Ceo.  Burlton. 
[llere  end  the  Gazetics.l 


SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh,  14  March  I795« 

The  receipts  of  the  Concert  given  in 
the  George’s  Street,  AlTcmbly  Rooms, 
under  the  Patronage  of  the  Royal  Edin¬ 
burgh  Volunteers,  for  the  Benefit  of  their 
Ilulical  Band,  amounted  to  about  180I. 
of  which'681.  was  paid  at  the  door. 

By  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  Dun¬ 
dee,  we  are  requetted  to  corredt  lome 
errors  that  appeared  in  our  laft  Maga¬ 
zine  in  the  account  of  the  Dundee  Peti- 
nons. — The  petition  praying  for  in  im- 
mediate  treaty  with“the  French  Repub- 
,  Ic,  prelrnted  by  Mr  Grey,  was  the  firll 
In  point  of  time,  many  names  were  fign- 
sd  to  it  a  week  before  any  other  was 
thought  of ;  when  the  purport  of  it  bc- 
nme  generally  known,  fume  of  the  pr,iiv 


cipal  inhabitants,  whofe  fentiments  were 
different,  met  together  and  agreed  to  ad- 
drefs  another  petition  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  expreflive  ot  their  loyalty  to 
their  King  and  Country,  ot  their  ardent 
wi(h  tor  the  blefllngs  of  pea'-e,  and  of 
their  confidence  in  the  exertions  of  Go¬ 
vernment  and  the  Legillature,  to  procure 
one  that  was  folhl  and  lafting:  this  was 
fubfcribed  by  347  of  the  inhabitants, 
whofe  names  form  a  very  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  whatever  is  moft  refpedbible  in 
the  town,  for  charadfer,  opulence,  or  ex¬ 
tent  of  dealing.  This  petition  which 
was  called  the  Leyal  Petition,  was  pre- 
fented  by  Mt  Scott,  Member  for  the 
County.  There  never  was  any  petition 
to  the  Honfeof  Commons,  from  the  Pro- 
voft  and  Corporation  of  Dundee,  as  Rat¬ 
ed,  but  a  very  loyal  addrefs  from  them, 
warprefented  to  his  Mijefty,  fome  weeks 
ago,  by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  which  was  al¬ 
together  unconnedfed  with  the  two  peti¬ 
tions.  Stirling,  4  April. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Jufticiary  was 
opened  here  this  day  by  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Juftke  Clerk.  Robert  Max¬ 
well,  Alexander  Boag,  Jofeph  Lilird,  all 
colliers  at  Kinnaird,  and  Margaret  Ruf- 
Ict,  wile  of  Jofeph  Laird,  were  indidled 
for  the  Murder  of  John  Morifon,  baker 
at  Bainslord,  and  alTaulting  and  wound¬ 
ing  feveral  other  perfons,  but  having  ab- 
feunded,  fentence  of  outlawry  was  pafled 
againft  them.— There  was  no  other  cri¬ 
minal  butinefs.  The  Stirling  Volunteer 
Corps  was  drawn  out  to  receive  Lord 
Jultice  Clerk  on  his  coming  to  town  to 
open  the  Circuit  Court.  They  afterwards 
attended  and  guarded  his  Lordihip  to 
the  Court-houfe,  along  with  a  p^tty  of 
tlie  Sutherland  Fenciblea. 


Glafgo<w,  8  April. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Jufticiary  was 
opened  here  this  day  by  the  Right  Hoii. 
the  Lords  Juftice  Clerk  and  Craig.  John 
Gibfon,  fcliool-inailer  in  Lammmgton, 
was  indidled  at  the  inft.ince  of  his  Majef^ 
ty’s  Advocate,  for  a  rape.  The  Jury  re¬ 
turned  their  verdidl  unanimoufly  finding 
tke  indidlment  not  proven  ;  whereupon 
the  pannel  w'as  diimiflrd— Aulay  M‘Au- 
Uy  was  tried  lor  murder  or  culpable  ho¬ 
micide  on  the  body  of  John  Murray, 
Printcutter  in  Dumbarton.  The  Jury 
found  the  crime  of  culpable  homicide 
proven.  The  prifnner  was  fentenced  to 
two  months  imprifonment,  and  to  be  ba- 
nifhed  fiom  Scotland  for  feven  years.— 
Alexander  Waddell,  waiter  and  laeflen- 
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ger  in  Airdne,  indiAed  to  ftand  triai  in 
1791  for  forgery,  but  who  had  been  out* 
lawed  for  not  appearing,  prcfented  a  pe¬ 
tition  craving  to  be  repoiied  againft  the 
outlawry,  which  the  Advocate  depute 
having  confented  to  he  v'as  reponed  ac¬ 
cordingly.  He  was  then  hberated  upon 
bail,  to  (land  trial  to  any  future  indiA- 
inent  that  might  be  laiftd  againif  him. 
Gavin  Arburkle,  collier  at  Tolcrofs,  ac- 
cufed  of  murder  or  culpable  homicide  ; 
and  James  Brechin,  carter  in  Glafgow, 
accufed  of  robbery,  were  outlawed  for 
fiot  appearing. 

yfyr,  II  April, 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Jufticiary,  was 
•pened  here  this  day  by  Lord  Swinton 
and  Lort^  Dunfinan.  James  M‘Lean 
collier,  and  James  M‘Lcan  foldier,  were 
indiAed  for  theft.  The  former  failing 
to  appear,  was  outlawed  ;  and  the  diet 
was  deferted  againfl  the  latter ;  but  he 
was  recommitted  on  a  new  warrant. 

Aberdeen,  la  April. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Jufticiary  was 
opened  here  this  day  by  the  Right  Hon. 
X)ord  Eflegrove.  Alestander  Napier  was 
accufed  of  forgery :  owing  to  the  abfence 
of  a  material  witnefs,  the  diet  was  dif- 
tnifled  againit  him  pro  loco  et  tempore. 
He  was  liberated  upon  bail.— Ifabella 
Mutle,  accufed  of  child-murder,  and 
William  Mackray,  fometime  fhipmafler 
in  Aberdeen,  accufed  of  forgery,  were 
outlawed  for  not  appearing. — ^Ann  Inglis, 
daughter  to  Walter  Inglis,  in  the  parifh 
of  Fordyce,  Banff,  was  tried  for  poifon- 
ing  Patrick  Pirrie,  farmer  in  Mallher- 
curft.  The  Jury  found  her  Not  Guiltjf 
and  fhe  was  difmifTed  from  the  bar. 

yedburgb,  11  April. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Jufticiary'wai 
opened  here  this  day  by  the  Right  Hon. 
I^rd  Swinton.  George  Forfyth,  writer 
in  Bcllfield,  indiAed  for  wilfully  and  ma- 
licioufly  attempting  and  endeavouring  to 
fet  tire  to  and  burn  anouthoure,the  pro¬ 
perty  of  John  Maijorybanks,  Efq.  which 
Vras  covered  with  a  hay  ftark,  and  con¬ 
tained  below  four  cows  in  the  one  end, 
and  a  quantity  of  loofe  hay  in  the  other; 
having  failed  to  appear,  was  outlawed. 

Perth,  14  April. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Jufticiary  was 
opened  here  this  day  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Efkgrovc: — Helen  Goodwillie  ac¬ 
cufed  of  child-murder,  was  upon  her 
own  petition,  with  the  confent  of  the 
Advocate  Depute,  banifhed  from  Scot¬ 
land  for  14  yean. 


April  16.  A  pair  of  colours,  elegantly 
embroidered,  were  prefented  by  the  Ma- 
giftrates  and  Tnwn-Council  ot  Gafgnw 
to  the  Royal  Glafgow  Volunteer*,  and 
conferrated  in  George’s  Squaie,  by  the 
Rev.  DoBur  Porteous. 

Edinburgh,  April  19.  Between  fix  and 
feven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  theie  wai 
a  good  deal  of  thunder  and  lightning  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  place — a  cir- 
cumftance  fomewhat  uncommon  at  this 
feafon. 

11.  The  3  men  belonging  to  the  Brea, 
dalbane  Fencibles  that  were  fentenced 
fome  time  ago  by  a  General  Court  Mar¬ 
tial  to  a  corporal  punilhmeiit  for  mutiny, 
were  drawn  out  this  day  in  the  Callle, 
attended  by  a  detachment  of  their  own 
regiment  from  Falkirk,  Colonel Fenier’i 
battalion  of  the  Scotch  Brigade,  and  the 
other  military  cantoned  in  the  Caftle. 
Thefe  men,  by  the  clemency  of  his  Ma- 
jefty,  had  been  offered  a  pardon, on  cen- 
dition  of  their  ferving  in  the  Royal  A* 
mericans  in  America,  which  they  {^rfifl- 
ed  in  refufing  till  their  punifhment  was 
infliAing,  when  two  of  them  conlented ; 
but  it  was  too  late,  Colonel  Ferrier,  the 
Commanding  Officer,  having  no  power 
to  remit  any'  part  of  their  punifhment 
which  they  were  able  to  bear  at  the  time. 

14.  Three  children  who  had  unwarily 
eaten  fome  Hemlock  growing  at  Thorn- 
liebank,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glaf- 
gow,  were  almoft  inflantly  felzed  with 
violent  convulftons,  and,  notwithfland- 
ing  that  the  affiftance  of  a  furgeon  wii 
immediately  procured,  one  of  them,  a 
boy  of  about  four  years  of  age,  died  fooii 
afterwards ;  the  other  two,  although  ftill 
dangeroufly  ill,  are  likely  to  recover. 

BIRTHS. 

March  16.  MrsDoAor  Adam, a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

April  4.  Mrs  Elliot  of  Borthwickbrae,a 
daughter. 

5.  The  lady  of  Crauford  Bruce,  Efq.  a 
fon. 

— .  Mrs  Grant  of  Congalton,  a  fon. 

e.  Lady  Margaret  M'Lean,  a  fon,  at  Le- 
fham. 

21.  Mrs  Roy,  of  Neathom,  a  fon  in  Qweo 
Street, 

MARRIAGES. 

At  Parkfide,  Edinburgh,  Jas.  Ure,  Efq. 
comptroller  of  the  cuftomt  at  Alloa,  to  Mill 
Margaret  I  ones,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
George  Innet,  infpeAorof  the  ftamp  duuci 
for  Scotland. 

At  Invergary  houfe,  WiHiam  ChUholm, 
Efq.  of  Cbifholoi,  to  Mif*  Eliza  Macdonell, 
daughu: 
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iiaghter  of  the  deceafed  Duncan  Macdon-  man  of  original  geniui,  and  profound  eru> 
ell,  Efq.  of  Glengaty.  dition. 

March  a  I  George  More,  Efq.  mercht.  Nov.  tt.  1794*  At  Jamaica,  Mr  J  Moir, 
Aberdeen,  to  Mifs  Harriet  Beauvais,  daugh-  fon  of  the  deceafed  J.  Moir  merchant  in 
ter  of  L.  Beauvais,  Ei'q.  merchant  in  Lon-  Edinburgh. 

joQ,  24.  til  the  llland  of  St  Vincents,  Mr  Geo. 

24  At  London,  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  to  Meik,  merchant,  fon  of  the  late  Mr  Patrick 
tbe  Hon.  Mif.  Hariet  Tuwnfcnd, daughter  Meik,  minifter  of  Kinnoul,  near  Perth. 


to  Lord  Vifeount  Sydney. 


Dec.  In  Antigua,  Mr  Charle-  Rols,  mer- 


_ .  At  Dundee,  Mr  It.  Jobfon, younger,  chant,  fon  of  the  late  Mr  Walter  Ral«,wri- 

Bierchaiit,  to  Milt  Kath.  Wcmyfs,  daughter  ter  to  the  Si,;net 


•f  T.  Wcmyfs,  Efq.  of  Laurilton. 


28.  At  Falmouth,  Trelawney,  Jamaica, 


16.  At  Edinburgh,  the  reverend  Mr  Da-  Mr  David  M'Culloeb,  planter ;  and  on  the 
vid  Black,  to  Mift  Agnet  Wood,  daughter  3d  of  January,  Mr  John  M'CulIoch,  hit 
of  George  Wood,  Efq.  late  of  Warrefton.  brother,  fell  a  viSim  to  the  fame  contagi- 
29.  Mr  James  Drew,  furgeon  in  Pollock  ou»  fever. 


Shawt,  to  Mifs  Elizabeth  I'arlie  of  Gam- 
gabock.  New  Moiikiand. 


Jem.  19.  1795.  At  Kingfton,  Jamaiet, 
Ch.  Stirling.Efq  youngeft  funof  the  lateSir 


30.  At  Edinburgh,  Capt.  Patrick  Hun-  Henry  Stirling  of  Ardoch,  Bart, 
ter  of  Queen  Street,  to  the  Hun  Mift  Jane  Fei  21.  At  Coodlyburn,  Mri  Robertfoo 
Rollo,  daughter  of  the  late  James  Lord  of  Balnagard. 

Kollo.  28.  At  Lerwick,  Peter  Innci,  Efq.  of 

Jpril  6.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Torphi-  Frackafield. 
then,  to  Mifs  Inglis,  daughter  of  Sir  John  March  6.  At  Montrofe,  Mr  James  Mit- 
Inglis,  Baronet.  chell,  merchant. 

9.  At  Kirkhill,  William  Kerr,  Efq.  Se-  — .  At  Edinburgh, James  Dalrymple,£lq« 

cretary  to  the  General  Poft-OfiBce,  to  Mifs  of  Orangefield. 

Mary  Stark,  daughter  of  Mark  Stark,  Efq.  7  At  Campy,  near  Muflelburgh,  Lieut, 
of  Kirkhill  Col.  Flenderfon,  late  in  the  Hon.  Eaft  In- 


II.  At  Belladrum,  Capt.  Colin  Macken¬ 
zie,  of  Montgcrald,  to  Mifs  Emilia  Frafcr, 
daughter  of  Culoncl  Frafer  of  Belladrum. 
13.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Charles  Stewart, 


dia  Company  fervice. 

— .  At  Earlfmill,  Mr  William  M‘Gnt- 
ther,  fadtor  to  the  Earl  of  Moray. 

8.  Mifs  Charlotte  Beaumont,  third  daugh- 


writer  to  the  fignet,to  Mifs  Mary  Cordon,  ter  of  C.  Beaumont.  Efq. 

daughter  of  Mr  William  Gordon,  bookfel-  — .  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Cruikfkank,  one 

kr  in  Edinburgh,  deceafed.  of  the  teachers  of  the  high  fchool. 

— .  At 'Battcrfea,  Mr  John  Barnes,  of  —  At  Craigmiiir,  John  Mcikle,  in  the 
Weftminfter,  to  Mifs  JelTie  Jopp,  daughter  95th  year  of  his  age. 
sf  the  late  James  Jopp, Efq.  of  Aberdeen.  — .  Mrs  Turnbull,  relid  of  W.TumbuH, 

15.  At  Edinburgh.  Major  Colin  Camp-  Efq.  of  Rathygrain. 
bell,  of  the  North  Lowland  Fencibles,  to  9.  At  Invernefs,  Mrs  M'Phail,  widow  of 
Mifs  Chriftian  Williamfon,  daughter  of  the  the  rev.  Mr  M'Phail. 


deceafed  Mr  Robert  Williamfon,  banker  in 
Edinburgh. 

20.  At  Aberdeen,  Alexr.  Frafer.  Efq.  of 


Frafcrficid,  to  Mifs  Moir,  eldell  daughter  myle,  Fiq  advocate. 


.  Mr  Gabriel  Hamilton  Napier,fecond 
fon  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Napier. 

10.  At  Dundee, David  Maxwell,  of  Bal- 


sf  the  deceafed  George  Moir,  Efq.  of  Scots- 
tuwn. 

— .  At  Glafgow,  Mr  James  Elliot  Hen- 


— .  At  Methill,.  Mr  James  Todd,  coal 
and  fait  agent  there,  miicb  regretted.  We 
mentioned,  about  three  months  fince,  that 


derfon,  merchant,  to  Mils  Sarah  Thacker  one  fever  proved  fatal  to  two  of  his  daugh- 
Dunlop,  daughter  of  Mr  Jas.  Dunlop,  mcr-  ters  and  one  Ion  ;  by  the  fame  difeafe  he  is 
chant.  now  cut  off,  leaving  a  diCconfolate  widow, 

21.  At  Edinburgh,  Lieutenant  Mungo  newly  recovered  from  the  fame  fever,  to 
Ticming,  late  of  the  63d  regiment  of  foot,  mourn  his  loft. 

to  Mrs  Helen  Butter,  reliA  of  the  deceafed  II.  .\t  Edinburgh,  Mr  Alexander  Bevc- 
Eobert  Brown,  Efq,  of  Milnhead.  ridge,  UpholfUrer. 


DE.ATHS. 

Lately,  at  his  bonfq  in  Newington,  Snr-  » 
ry,  Mr  John  M'Minn,  rector  of  the  Aca- 


— .  At  Dumfries,  Mrs  Clark,  wife  of  J. 
Clark  of  Nunland,  Efq. 

12.  At  Baihuffie,  Alex.  Watfon,£fq. 

13.  At  Fortrofe,  Mrs  Barbara  Urquhatt, 


demy  there.  He  is  finecrely  lamented  by  a  daughter  to  the  rev.  Mr  J.  Urqubart,  for- 
luBcrotts  (iicle  of  his  acquaintaacei,  at  »  mcrlj  miniilcr  of  St  Andrews. 

March 


I 
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March  Ij.  At  Gatekoufe,  in  her  93d 
vear,  Mrs  Welfti,  reli(£\  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  John  Wclfh,  tninifler  of  Anwoth. 

14.  At  Caftle  Douglas,  Mrs  M‘Ghie, 
wife  of  A.  M'Ghie,  Elq.  of  Airds. 

— .  In  the  104th  year  of  her  age,  Mrs 
Pettigrew,  widow  of  MrRobt.  Johnlton, 
late  merchant  in  Glafgow. 

ij.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Helen  Chrif- 
tie,  daughter  of  the  deceafed  Jas.  Chrif- 
ticd,  Efq.  of  Newhall,  in  her  80th  year. 

— .  At  Middiegill,  Win.  Ewart,  Efq. 
•f  Allerfhaw. 

At  Abcrnethy,  Mr  William  Car¬ 
michael. 

16.  Mrs  JohnOon,  widow  of  the  deccaf- 
cd  Mr  J.  JohnAon,  merchant,  Glafgow. 

—.At  Edinburgh,  Mifs  Marg.  Gibfon. 

17.  At  Glafgow,  Mr  John  Taylor. 

— .  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Katherine  He- 

riot,  wife  to  Lieut.  Donald  M'Nireu,  of 
(be  4td  reg. 

18.  At  Carriden,  in  the  83d  year  of 
her  age,  Mrs  Margaret  Maxwell. 

— .  At  Perth,  Mra  Chriftian  Stewart, 
widow  of  the  late  Provoft  Stewart. 

— .  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Katharine 
Alves,  fpoulc  of  Mr  Wm.  Watlon,  cabi¬ 
net  maker. 

— .  At  London,  Lord  Edward  Murray, 
third  Ton  of  the  Duke  of  Athol. 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  Lady  Campbell,  of 
Loconcll. 

— .  At  Torrie-Houfe,  Sir  Wro.  Er- 
ikine,  of  Torrie,  Bart.  .He  was  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant  General  in  the  Army,  and  Colo¬ 
nel  of  the  a6th,  or  Cameronian  regiment 
of  foot.  This  gallant  oilicer  was  in  no 
fewer  than  twenty  •  eight  aAive  Cam¬ 
paigns,  in  all  of  which  he  behaved  with 
the  greateft  bravery  and  military  (kill, 
and  what  ia  very  remarkable,  though  ge¬ 
nerally  in  the  hotteft  of  the  adlions,  and 
in  the  f^rcateft  danger,  he  never  received 
a  wound. 

He  had,  juft  before  his  deceafe,  been 
appointed  Commander  in  Chief  in  Ire¬ 
land.  Major  General  John  White  is  ap¬ 
pointed  ta  the  liaiT  of  that  kingdom. 

19.  At  Aberdeen,  aged  78,  Mrs  Ca¬ 
roline  Stewart,  daughter  of  Provoft  Ro¬ 
bert  Stewart. 

— .  Wm.  Forbes  Hog,  Efq.  merchant, 

Dublin. 

— .  Ar  Spottes  Hall,  Wm.  Herris,  Efq. 
jun.  of  Spottes. 

ao.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Patrick  Camp¬ 
bell,  one  of  the  tellers  of  the  Royal  Bank 
•f  Gotland.  ' 

— .  The  Rev.  Mr  Francis  Adam,  mi- 
qifter  of  Cuftinie,  in  the  90th  year  of  his 
9|C|  and  jolb  ef  his  oiiniftry. 


March  it.  At  Edinburgh,  J.Cathcirt, 
Efq.  of  Carbifton. 

ii.  At  Aberdeen,  aeed  73,  Mrs  Bartlet, 
relief  of  Mr  David  Bartlet,  Advocate  in 
Aberdeen. 

— .  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  ProftlTor  Fer. 
gufon. 

»4.  At  Edinburgh,  Alexan.  Falconar, 
Efq.  of  Woodcotpark. 

15.  At  Mains,  John  Molle,  Efq.  of 
Mains. 

ay.  At  Aberdeen,  in  the  81ft  year  of 
her  age,  Mrs  Jean  Jopp,  rehdf  of  Mr 
James  Allardyce,  merchant. 

— .  At  his  houfe  in  Liflc  ftreet,  Lon¬ 
don,  Mr  Robert  Peck. 

a6.  At  London,  Robert  Grant,  Efq, 
late  of  the  London  Eaft-lndia  Houfr. 

17.  At  Manfe  of  Avoch,  Rofi-fhire, 
Mrs  Janet  Ray,  relief  of  the  late  Provod 
Alexander  Houftoun,  of  Fortrofe,  iu  the 
76th  year  of  her  age. 

— .  At  Perth,  Mr  Patk.  BilTet,  copper- 
fmith  and  plumber. 

a8.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  81,  MisOrr, 
reliifl  of  the  decca^d  Alex.  Orr. 

— .  George  Btillic,  Efq.  of  Leys. 

19.  Mrs  Jane  Newal,  wife  to  the  Rfv. 
Mr  William  Wigh’.man,  mluifter  of  Dal¬ 
ton. 

30.  At  PaJfley,  Mrs  Orr,  wife  of  Mr 
Robert  Orr,  merchant. 

— At  her  houfe  in  St  Patrick  Square, 
Mil's  Charlotte  Rattray. 

31.  At  Crowbill,  William  Scott,  Efq. 
of  Burnhead. 

— .  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Patrick  Ro- 
berifon,  writer  to  the  fi^rt. 

— .  At  Leith,  Mrs  Thompfon,  wife 
of  Mr  John  Thompfon,  Naval  Officer, 
and  daughter  of  the  late  George  Middle- 
ton,  Efq.  Compiroller  of  the  Culloms 
there. 

— .  Mrs  Stormont,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  James  Stormont,  minifter  at  Airlty. 

'April  I.  At  Manfe  of  Cabracli,  tne 
Rev.  Mr  James  Gordon,  in  the  79tli 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  48th  of  his  n>i- 
niitry. 

o.  At  Elgin,  in  the  64th  year  of  his 
age,  Mr  Charles  Callam,  Supervifor  of 
Excife. 

— .  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Jane  Gufl- 
hart,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr  Wil¬ 
liam  Guithart,  one  of  the  minifiers  of  £- 
dinburgh. 

3.  In  the  idand  of  Strouna,  Fran.  Tait, 
fchoolmaller,  aged  IC9  years.  What  is 
very  remarkable,  this  man  has  left  14 
foils,  who  are  all  engaged  in  the  fervke 
of  their  country  ;  there  being  18  of  thciil 
in  the  navy,  and  fu  io  the  army. 


